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"o ryſtema Horti = culture : 


OR, 
The Arr of Gardening. 
In Three Books. 


The I. Treateth-of the Excellency, Scituation, 
Soil, Form, Walks, Arbours, Springs, Fountains, Wa- 


ter-werks, Grotro's, Statues, and other Ornaments of | 


Gardens, wich many Rules, and Dire&tions, concern- 
ing the ſame. 

The II. Treateth of all forts of Trees planted for 
Ornament of Shade, Winter-Greens, Flower-Trees, 
and Flowers, - that are propagated or preſery'd in the 
Gardens of the beft Floriſts, and the beſt Ways and 
Methods of Raiſing, Planring, and Improving 
The NL. Treateth of the Kitchin Garden, and 

| Oy ROI rLes or for any 

inary Ules : With many general and particular 

Rules, and laftrodtivgs rr inauking Hort Beds, al- 

tering and enriching an Garden ground, Wa- 

—_ Onr-rng. ry ing all forrs of Earth ro 

the various Plants tharare planted therein. To 

the Improvement of every ſort of Land, as well 
for Uſe and Profit, as for Ornament and Delighr. | 


Illuftrared with Sculptures , repreſenting the Form of 
Gardens, according tothe neweſt Models. 


By F. Woolridge, Gent. 


-] , The Third Edition, with large Addirtons, | 
T | Londen : Printed for Tho. Dring, at the Harrow over againſt 
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dc. RT: k) DO Habies, are < boa to 
, that Fatejof being in Mode, as might 
obo inſtanged. in, ſeveral, beſides this cu- 
rigus Art of, Hergk ewlture;; « which Never declines 
pence it is degome,National, only-varics 


m, accordipg.to,the ſeveral temporary 
tn, ſuch; that-place their, Oble&ations 


in it. As for. that part of Gardening, which is 
for. the! REY Trees for. Pleaſure, and: 
tifying Seats, with. vegetative Ornaments, 
AFCE,any. Par ofiche: World, . but-eftimates ic 

2 more,than ordinary. value.. As-for that part 
45 or Flerd's.,uſe, - the Extream hot or 

;Parts are. lictle adapted to it, the in the 
temperate Zone the, moſt : For theſe luſtrious 
Beauties, affe& ' not Sol's ſcorching rays, nor 
can ;thejr tender lovely Faces endure Hyems's 
190, great ſeverity yet. of the two-extreams, 
the. cold..is the. moſt colerable, there being na- 
turally..more Flowets:in the Meadows of the 
ml an; Territories, :5gn, in. thoſe of (_ 
ut 


The Preface to the Reader. 


But a5 for that part that relates to Eſculent 
Plants, att Narions delight in ir for the raifing 
of. ſuch that are molt Rrpper for their Climate. 
Nature it ſelf hath Q us where, and in 
what parts Gerdeps art fo be planted with ad- 
vantage, having: PR expoſed to our 
view many curious Plants; which made Yarro 
to ſay, Divina natures we gros: Which is in 
cette, Wario Nall h indicted ufo 
us theſh, _ 4, for theſe .t& : 

Thare alts. only 3% Induſtry to 


Till and 4 mand —_ which was: an Exer- 


- 


ciſs apptopriared wne& us For the begin 
That owr Zrghfh Soyl hens generally | ey 
all cheſs Us; may appear Fom its 
produce nateral y rear variety of Trees joe The 
and Shade, ovwers- for Delight; and 
edible Plants aſs Gy trdOwttie ies which 
is a ſiffficzxent enoour ſ{6y-the Ingeriions 
farther r6 proſecute this 2Ait, which is of -lats 
years mich improved in-ewery pare there; 
Ic was not Yr firce that btt choiceft' Avenicg 
were fiſt pred with theſe Oriiinwrifel 
Shades that now are betdihie' commons ad 
that 6tir beft Gar ders wert'oh' worthy bf 
nAtufRl ldeith Bal that tia AletitHlh ih &ves 


dinaty Pavt : Mariy of Oar navy | 
ſhes of Tillaye, allo, Re) But 1: nope Dh 


+5 Rarities. And as this" Hr+ 4 With Its 
SUHjeAts enertaſed of late Years 3 16 Maveche 
Inſtruaions or Treatiſcs; wriittento that cfR®,) 
Ween multiplied. The: afſions of our Ooutferys 


men Þo naturally cendiiy thet way, tnve gi 
ven 
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ven great encauragenans i@ fuck Publications, 
Co band are ty Wo and voluminous ; 
others there ars that arg more agcurt, and treat 
only . of ſome particular Planes,. and ways of 
ordering them. And a5 the Art it felt was at 
firſt lame, ſo have the DireQians tor its Fm- 
promnzent been ; that if an inquiluive Perlon 
deſires to be informed of the different Ways, 
Methods, ar Means to grger his Gardrn, &c. 
he myſt procure many ſeveral Tracts, and 
thoſe differing very much in their Rules and 
Preſcriptions the one from the ather, and de- 
livering many fabulous Stories, and direting 
you in erroneous Ways, affirming them to be 
true tha are meerly fuppoſitigus 3» forne of 
them are only tranſlated out af other Langua- 
ges, which were written far other Countries, 
Whoſe Horti-culture { as their Climate. ): varies 
very much from ours. All which Jnconveni- 
ences I have here endeavgured io avoid, by 
contraQing into a ſmall Pocket-Volame , the 
Names of the moſt an} principsl kinds of Or- 
namental Trees and Flowers, with their proper 
Ways and Methods of ogdering 5 and an ac- 
count of all ſuch Efculent Plants chat-az2 here 
uſually planted for culinary ufes: Together 
with the Method and Mannar of ſtkaing 
Grounds for Gardess, and the making, form- 
ing, and adorningthem ; and the improving, 
reſerying, altering or renewing the kveral 
mg Earchs, for all horzulane Plants, where- 
near 25 may be I have not troubled you 
pnnecellary , inſjgniticant , uſelcts, nor 
+ falls 


(#] 
in 
with 


ut 
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The Prefate to'the Reader. 
falſe Dire&tions ; but have: inſerted qnly ſach 
that either I have aQually experimented ta be 
true, or have them from Perſons or Authors of 
good repute ;: or that are deduced from ſolid 
Principles. Alſo T'have'not ſwell'd this fmall 
Tra, nor troubled your-patience,” with the 
many : unneceſlary} Natnes nor Characters 'of 
the various ſpecies of Flowers, and fvejal 0- 
ther Plants ; but nomitiated the mofe*princi- 
pal ; the other being "rather to be' ſelected 
when in their prime by your Eye, than confi- 
ded in from lame Deſcriptiohs. Itis' better 
to 'truſt to the integrity of a Gardener, than 
ſuch Directions that are uſually written, and 
ſeem'to emblazon the Fame of a poor ſimple 
Flower,” which when you ſee its higheſt luſtre 
in the beſt part of your Garden, (as by the de- 
{ctiption and the priceyou gave for it, it ſhonld 
delerve) youare ready to remove it to the moſt 
abject place of your Groves. It may be ob- 


jected, that there are many things in this Trea- 


tiſe that have been-formerly written'of, and 


therefore it ſeems to be ſuperfluous. Ir is true, 
'very-able Pens have written of this Subject ; 


but they themſelves could not write without 
mentioning ſome things, and thoſe not ' few, 


that had been publiſhed before : It being ve- 


ry raret6 find a Treatiſe in this Age, wholly 
of a new'Subjed ; and any would efteem ic a 


Art, -if' rione ſhould have written of® ce 


Mr. Plrkinſon , Sic ' Hugh Platt, Mehget ; and 
ſeveral others, becauſe rheſo had writteitbefore 


PN 
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on the ſame Subje&. I hope therefore that 
this Objetion will have no place againſt this 
Trac; the rather, becauſe it hath the Chara- 
&ers (that Mr. Aufin hath propoſed in his E- 
piſtle Dedicatory, before his Treatiſe of Fruit- 
Trees) that Books of this nature ſhould have, 
Viz. 1.That they be of ſmall Bulk and Price,where- 
in I hope I have conformed, conſidering the 
variety of Matter herein Diſcourſed of: 2. That 
the Stile be plain, and ſuited to the Vulgar : In 
this I am ſure I have not tranſgreſſed ; for I 
have wav'd asnear as I could, all hard Words, 
and intricate Expreſſions (now in Mode) nor 
in any wile ſuitable to'this plain, honeſt, and 
ruſtick uy 3+ That theſe Books for 
Inſtrufion, be Experimental : As to-this propoſal 
T have exa&ly obſerved ir. You will allo find 
ſeveral Matters here treated of,that have not as 
yet been mentioned in any Hortulane Tracts, 
and many Experiments very uſeful and bene- 


ficial, that were never made publick betore. 


My principaldeſign being notonly to excite oc 
animate ſuch thathave fair Eſtates,and pleaſant 
Seats in the Country , to adorn and beautifie 
them ; but to encourage the honeſt and plain 
Countryman in the improvement of his Ville, 
by enlarging the bounds and linſits of his Gar- 
dens, as well as his Orchards, for the encreaſe 
of ſuch Eſculent Plants that may be uſeful and 
beneficial to himſelf and his Neighbors. Many 
there are in this Kingdom, that out of ſmall 
portions of Land, have by their Induſtry ani 
Ingenuity in this very way of Improvement, 

A 4 maine 
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maintained themſelves and their Families, and 
acquired over and above wherewith to er 
their Poſſeflions Several parts beyond the Seas, 
in Holland, Flanders, France, Switzerland, ( of 2 
near temperature of Air with us) can ſhew mul- 
titudes of Examples of this nature: Italy alſo in 
Pliny's time, now the Garden of the World, was 


then improvable by this way of Tillage : As 
appears by that fliftory of C. Furixs , 


who out of a {mall piece of ground railed more 
advantage, than his Neighbours out of their 
greater Poſſefſions ; but then not without the 
Imputation of Sorcery, ſuch was the Ignorance 
and Envy of that Age. 

_ InthisCountry, inmany places, Ignorance, 
Sloth, and Envy, are great impediments to this 
way of Improvement ; no Country in the 
World being without ſome perſans fraugh 
with lazy and envious Humors. Theretore 
we cannot be exempt from them, the beſt of 
Airs naturally nouriſhing the worſt of Animals, 
and the belt of Gardeysnaturally producing the 
worlt of Weeds. | 

As for flothful men, they are the greateſt 
burthen to themſelves ;* but envious men, al- 
though they are ſo great an affliction to them- 
ſelves, (as Horace x al that the Sicilean Ty- 


rants never invented the like Torment) 2 bs are * 


they alſo the worſt Neighbors to good Husban- 
dry-,- not only to the conſtant depraving the 
endeavours and ingenulty of the Faduſtrious, 
but nſing all means they can to impede or pre- 
yent thear proſperity : Likg unto him that poy- 
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ſmaller Faxras, bur is capable o OE 
by ſoms of IE blog ; Albongh 
I know that there are n a, ag cantend far 


ancient way of and living upon 
our own Growths and res, as of 


ow we have done , lighting and 

he Improv that are daily made mn ut 
NR of Hyrhandry and Harti-culture, and 
inall Mechanic Arts and ManufaQures, feem- 
ing to emulate the feliciry of former Age, not 
conſidering the great mutations that are made 
in the World, as well in the various Occupati- 
ons and Exerciſes of men, 2s in things of high- 
er Natures. Any new Arts are diſcovered, 
and new ways of Trade, not only to encreaſe 
Manofoctures but to facilitate the great la- 
a and exp oF BB.I'6 D45 ane pa. the 
vulgar me v of w 
lick hah Peer encore, anFof which 
(as time and opportunity ſhall favour me) Ie 


ious 
provided, 
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vii "The Preface to the Reader. 
tend to diſcourſe particularly, (having made a. 
thorough ſcrutiny into _ Trades, Arts, and 
Occupations, to diſcover the great imperfe&i- 
ons and defects of them.) Which may be of 
great uſe to the adyancement 'of Trade, and 
and to the converting.the Labour and Induftry 
of the People of this Nation, and their Beaſts of 
Labour to the greateſt advantage, there being 
nothing more wanting in this Nation than 
Hands to work vp, and People to manage the 
greatplenty of Materials England affords. Not 
that I will propoſe Conjectures and Probabi- 
lities for any Experiments and Inventions, gain 

_ Priviledges for their fole'uſe, and leave others | 
at their own coſt and pains, to diſcover the 
"Truths and Errors of them, and if they prove 
advantagious, to engroſs the profit to my ſelf, 
as ſeveral have lately done : But faithfully to 
convince the Impartial of former defeats, and 
moſt apt ways to improve ſuch Mechanfck || 
Arts and Deſigns, that there may be as well } | 
an Improvement of the Manufa@ures and } | 
Mechanick Arts, that are operated our of our | 
own Growths and Productions , as well as an 
encreaſe of ſuch Growths and Productions 
themſelves, all conducing to the Honour, Re- 
putation, Strength, and Advantage of this Na- 
tion. Many have ſet to their helping hands 
to ſeveral parts of that deſign, but rather by 
way of Propoſals or Enconragements (which 
have not been altogether yain and uſeleſs) o- 
thers by irregular and unſucceſsful Attemprs, 
by which means ſome. light hath been ar 

other 
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Philoſophers Stone, often' 


Ffirable-Inſets) in weodert 


they diſcover atiny rate'r iigyof Uſe andDe. 
light. - 'Mariy*Atctenipts? withiti' theſe, forty 
years have been made C__ (thoſe pro- 

ſes, and thereby 
anriually to take their Hotiey! and yer preſerve 
their / Lives :- Although the Tfvention, or 'ra- 
ther Conceit, hath notyercſacceeded, yer hath 
the hopes of Gain prompted many to ſtock 
themſelves with Bees, which deſign is now 
more kkely- than ever to be effeted ; many 


_ ingenious men having undertaken at their 


oreat coſt and pains theſe two laſt years, and 
are yet upon their Experiments, to ſeethe end 
of it: Very much to the Reputation and Ad- 
vantage of him that gives them leave ſo to do. 
_ There are ſeveral Objections may. be. raiſed 
againſt Improvement of Lands by Garden-Til- 
lage : Some of them I ſhall take norice of in 
the enſuing Tra ; the ocherare ſo ſlight, that 
they are not worthy the mentioning, all ſeem- 
ing to proceed from the ſam principles, as 
thoſe have that would not that their Neigh- 
bours ſhould breed Catrel at an eaſie rate, to 
hinder them from ſelling their own at a dear 
rate, and that would not have the Farmers 
that live on the dry Lands, ſow any Clover, St. 
Foyn, or ſuch like ; becauſe the Productions of 
their towerandTicher Earasthontd yield them 
the greater price, endeavouring to reduce all 


places to their old natural way of ———— 
all 
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Of Gardens of Pleaſure, and the 
Solid Ornaments thereof. 


H E Excellency of a Garden is better 
| manifeſted by Experience, which 
| is the beſt Miſtreſs, than indicated 

by an imperfe& Pen ; which can 

never ſufficiently convince the Reader of thoſe 
ranſcendent Pleaſures, that the Owner of a 
mpleat Garden , with its magnificent Orna- 
_ ny rn and N_ woteey 
never dying Obje#s of Delight , ev ay 
joys : Nor how all = Series are farard 

WI 


The Art of Gardening, Book L-: 


with the great variety of Objeds it yields to 
every of them : Nor what an influence they 


have upon. the Paflionsof the Mind, redbicing © 


a. diſcompoſed Fancy to'a more fedate tem- 


per, by contemplating on thoſe Miracles of | 


Nature Gardens afford ; deemed Miracles, be- 
cauſe there: admired and ſtrange Forms and 
Effects proceed from occult cauſes. 

The Original of Gardens was from a Divine 
Hand : And they alſo long ſince delighted in 
by the wileſt of Kings, and in principal & 
ſteem ever ſince by the beſt of Men : The 
Heathen dedicated them to Priapms the Son of 
Venus, and celebrated them as Objects of Ad- 
miration and Delight, and left their immortal 
Names to Poſterity ; as the Gardens of the He- 
ſperides, Adonzs, Alcinons,' &c. The memory of 


the latter being yet freſh in the Ile of Caſs, | 


where, in a molſk deticious:. Scituation it for- 
merly was ſuppoſed to be, as a'late Traveller 


* J. Fran- * hath affirmed. 


cis Ver- 


non's Let- 
ters to the 


Tarquin the Proud, (a Roman King) thought 
no place more worthy than his Garden to give 


Royal So- Audience to an Ambaſſador fent unto him 
cicty, N. And the Glory and Pride of the Romans in 


124» 


the; time of thewr Emperors, was in nothing 
more feen than in their Gardens, which forthe 


- infinice delight they took in them, they. dedi- 


cated to Vena the. Goddels of Pleaſure, and; 
gloried more in theie Chaplets and; Garlands 
of curious Greens, and Flawers, than.our vain 
Gontemporaries nawdeyn their richeſt party- 
coloured Habits,which he that reads what Ply 
obſerved of them willreadily believe. The 
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Book I. The Art of Gatdening. 
The learned Dr. Browns in his Tract of Gar- 
lands, takes notice that. the uſe of flowry 


| Crowns and Garlands, is of no ſlender Anti- 
| quity ; for beſides the old Greeks and Romans, 


the egyptians made uſe of them at their Feſti- 
val Compotations : And that this practice ex- 
tended as far as dia: For at the Feaſt with the 
Indian King, it is peculiarly obſerved by Philo 
ftratus, that their Cuſtom was to wear Gar- 
lands, and come crowned with them to their 
Feaſts. | 
The ule of them alſo was yery frequent and 
common, . the ends thereof being many ; for 
they were Convivial, wherein they had ref 
unto Plants, preventing drunkenneſs , or dil- 
cufling the exhalations from Wine. Feſtival, 
their ſolemn Feſtival Garlands being made 
properly unto their Gods,and according contri- 
ved from Plants ſacred unto ſuch Deities. Sacrifi- 
cial, which were ſele&t2d under ſuch confidera- 
tions. Honorary Crowns were Triumphal,Ovary, 
Civical, or Obſidional, and had little of Flo- 
wers in them , being made generally of Lau- 
rels, &c. PFunebrial Garlands, which had lit- 
tle of beauty in them beſides Roſes; while 
they made them of Myrtle, Roſemary; &c, 
under ſymbolical Intimations. But our florid 
and purely ornamental Garlands, delightful 
unto Sight and Smell, ; not framed according 
to myſtical and ſymbolical Conſiderations; 
are of more free election ; and ſomay be made 
to excel thole of the Ancients : We havitg 
China, India, and a New World to ſupply wy 
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beſides the great diſtintion of Flowers un- 
known unto Antiquity, and the varieties here- 
of ariſing from Art and Nature. 

The Iahkans, in the time of their ancient 
Glory thought no Palace nor Habitation com- 
pteat without its Garden, on which they ſpa- 
red for nocoſt ; as well in their forming them, 
as for the naturalizing ſeveral exotic Plants 


ptaces. Which Gardens they have from Age 
to Age ſo improved, that it is now become it 
ſelf the Garden of the World. And as Archi- 
tecure, that ſplendid Art, hath ſpread it ſelf 
with other Sciences, into theſs Northern Cli- 
mates, ſo hath the Art of Gardening been hand- 
ed along with it, as though the former were 
imperfe& without the latter. The Glory of 
the French Palaces, ſo often reprefented to our 
Engliſh eyes in Sculpture, are adorn'd with 
their beauteous Gardens before them ; which 
wanting, they would ſeem without luſtre or 
grandeur. 

Neither is there a noble or pleaſant Seat in 
England, but hath irs Gardens for Pleaſure and 
Delight ; ſcarce an ingenuous Citizen that by 
his confinement to a Shop, being denied the 
priviledge of having a real Garden, but hath 
his Boxes, Pots, or other receptacles for Flo- 
wers, Plants, &*c. in imitation of it : What 
corions Repreſentations of Banquets of Fruits, 
Flower-pots, Gardens, and ſuch like, are paint- 
ed to the Life, to pleaſe the eyes, and fatishe 


the fancy of ſuch, that either cannot obtain 
| the 
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Book I The Art of Gatdening. 
the felicity of enjoying them in reality,..or 
to {ſupply the defet the Winter annually 
brings 2 | 

So that we may without vanity conclude, 
that a Garden of pleaſantAyenues, Walks,Fruits, 
Flowers, Grots, and other Branches ſpringing 
from it, well compelled, is the only complear 
and permanent inanimate obje&t of. delight 
the World affords, ever complying with our 
yarious and mutable Minds, feeding us, and 
ſl upplying our Fancies with daily Novels. 

curious pieces of Architeture,Limning, 

Painting, or whatever elſe that ſeem pleaſant 
to the eye or other ſenſes at firſt ſight or ap- 
prehenfion, at length become dull by too long 
acquaintance with them. But the pleaſures of 
a Garden are every day renewed with the ap- 
proaching Amrora, 


While with ſucceeding Flow'rs the year # crown'd, 
Whoſe painted Leaves enamel all the ground ; 
Admire not them, but with more grateful Eyes 
To Heaven look, and their great Maker prize. 
In a calm Night the Earth and Heaven agree, 
There radiant Stars, here brighter Flow'rs we ce. 
Gardens, as if immortal ne'r decay, 


And fading Flow'rs to freſher ſtill give way. 


Such is its pre-excellency, thatthere isſcarce 

a Cottage in moſt of the Southern parts of Eng- 
land, but hath its proportionable Garden, 10 
great a delight do moſt of men take in it ; that 
they may not only pleaſe themſclyes with the 
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view of the Flowers, Herbs , and Trees, as 
they grow ; but furniſh themſelves and their 
Neighbors upon extraordinary occaſions 5 48 
Nuptials, Feaſts, and Funerals, with the pr9- 
per produtts of their Gardens. | 


Flowers in many things convenient ave, 

Our Tables, and our Cupboards we prepare 
With them; ani better to diffuſe their'ſoent, 
We place them in our Rooms for Ornament. 
By others into Garlands they are wrought ; 
And ſo for Of rings to the Altars brought- 
Sometimes to Princes Banqiiets they aſcend, 
And to their Tables fragrant Odours lend. 


It furniſhes our Kitchin and 'Tables with 
various Eſculents, as well ſatisfying Nature, 
as pleaſing our Appetites ; i yields us various 


Spirits, Eilences, Perfumes, Waters, Unguents, 


Conſerves, Preſerves, and many other neceſ: 
ſary, uſeful, and pleaſant dietical, and medi- 
cinal Curiofities, whichthe ſame-Rapinws hath 
elegantly joe in his Poems on the lame 
SubxR, and at laft concludes : __ 


T ſhould too tedious *be; if 1 ſhould ſing 

The mighty aids which Herbs and Flowers bring 
To the Diſeaſes Men are (ubje& to : 

For theſe the Gods with Vertue did endue. 
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- CHAP. I. 

of the Scituation and Soyls of a Gar- 
den, axd their Improvement. 
_ SECT. I. 

Of the: Scituation of a:Garden. 

th | 


re, 'T may ſeem needleſs to ſay any thing of 
the Scituttion of 'a Garden, it being ſo 
 abfohite/a'Concomitant to your Habita- 
ef. tion, that a-Garder remoteor by ir elf, is nei- 
di-f| ther pleaſant nor uſeful. Therefore where- 
uh] ever your Houſe is, -near it fnaſt be your Gar- 
me | der. | $0 £008-T-0 a4 
But in-exſe You have not Fet laid the Foun- 
Uation of your mtended ReEfidence ; then may 
| you conſider what Ground dr Soyl'is belt for 
ine} your Plantation and Partirre, witnont which 
you car twver make'the'other compleat. 
Therefore'as near'as you can; let the Soyl 
be good, 'deep, and light; 'that Trees and Til- 
lage-may' proſper in-it, and then you necd 
hot queftion bue Flovrers will thrive chere : 
Let it have the' free and open Air to the Ea? 
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and South, but the South-Eaft is to be prefer. 
red, and the North defended by tall Trees, 
which are better than Hills, which give too 
great a refle&ion of Heat in the Summer, and 
impede the cool Breezes that frequently come 
out from that Coaſt. If the whole Garden be 
at ſome diſtance defended by tall Trees, it 
will very much break the fierce Winds, and 
ſerene Airs, that in the Winter and Spring 
uſually annoy the moſt delicate Plants and 
Flowers, and will alſo yield a cooling, refreſh- 
ing, ſweet, and healthy Air and Shade, in the 
hotteſt Seaſons. 

It the Soyl be dry and warm, a plain Le- 
vel is beſt for a: Garden, but if it be cold or 
moiſt, then declining or ſhelving towards the 
Sun, is the beft poſition ; becauſe -by Foſles, 
or by the Walks, only, the Water naturally 
glides from it. - And in ſuch a, Garden, Trees, 
Plants, and Flowers, will thrive- exceeding- 


” Theſe Rules .are good where you are to 
make your ele&tion, what ſort of ground, and 
where you deſign your Seat : I might have al. 
ſo added, the ſprings of Waterin or near your 
Garden, are great additions to the Improve- 
ment, Beauty, and Glory of it, but. that it's 
hoped few will ſeat themſelves where that E- 
lement is wanting ; unleſs it be for the ſake of 
ſome pleaſant Grove, Proſpe& , or delicate 
Air, Woods and Water, being two of the belt 
Ornaments of the Seat, which may be had in 
molt places, together with a good Air ; bit 
{elkiom Water and a good Proſpect. It 
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| If you are fixed or limited to a place or 
ſcituation, that puts an end to Ele&ion, and 
then you are to conſider the Nature of the 
Soyl you are on , what it. is apt to produce, 
how to be corrected and improved. - 


——_—__ a _ _ 
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SECT. 1 


Of the different, and moſt natural Soyls for 
Gardens. | | 


Ands are uſually inclinable to Loam , 
Clay, Chalk, Marle, or Sand. 

A Loamy Land is uſually free, and apt to 
Vegetation, warm and eafie to Till, che\ſadder 
the Colour the better; if it be free from Stones 
and Gravel, with a ſandy mixture and mel- 
lI-# withal , it is eſteemed, the beſt for Gar- 
dens , fag the moſt ſorts of. Fruits and Flow- 
'_ oy 
There is much Land that is mixed with 


.| Clay in too great a proportion, which maketh 


it apt to- bind, and is cold and moiſt in the 


- | Winter ſeaſon, retaining wet too much, and 


apt to chap in the Summer ; it is injurious to 
moſt Fruics and Flowers, and therefore hath 
moſt need of help of any other.  - 

Chalky Land is . generally very ſweet, and 
kind to many Plants that are not very tender, 
it being cold in the Winter, and ſuffers not its 
Plants to put forth early in the Spring ; it is 

not 
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notdifficule' 'to-be corretted, and-made more 
natural ro-the choiceſt[Fraits and Flowers. 

'Marle is a very good mixture ih Land, 
that itbe fot in-toogreat a quantity, #t'being 
much of the nature of Chalk, but cafier to bi 
tilled and improved. 

-Eand is very warm and tree; ver) 
apt for Vegetation, and amicable to molt of 
our choiceſt Fraits and Flowers; but if th 
Sand predominate, it will require. a conſtar 
ſupply-of proper Soyls to enrich it.”-  * 
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SECT: Mm. |} 
Of the Improvement of ſuch .Soyls. 


"THere are maniy parcels'of Land lying near 
F Towns, Vas, 4nd Houſes, that 'are 
of that excellent amitture-of T:vam, and other 
Earths, that they are capable to entertain moſt 
of the delicate Fruits;/Flowers, and other Cu- 
rioſities, -that are fit tobe planted or propaga- 
ted 'in your beſt Partirs; without' any other 
mixtureor compoſition, otherthan-conveiient 
dung of Oxen, Cows, Sheep, Pullen, Pigeons, 
arid ſometimes old and Totten Horfedang, to 
_. it in its due and wonted fertility 4 it 
ingby-contifual weeding, andrhe attraction 
of thePlants you furnithiit withal apt to ſterilize. 
So that where/your ground is thunaturally 
fertile and prone to vegitate , -you need take 
no 
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more# no other care than to apply proper Soyls or 
Compoſitions, according as:the nature of your 
4, fo} Plant requires,or to maintainitinits full vigour. 
zeineÞ Claiy Land being cold, moift, and ſtiff, is 
to beſt to be converted by labour, and mixtures of a 
contrary nature if you'dig it often, the Sun, 
-rvi Rain, and'Froft. will make it more friable and 
F fertile: For take Clay, and'lay it on any other 
Land-; it will in time-diflolve, and unite in 
minute /parts with it, that you ſhall hardly 
diſcern; ' ſo alſo it'. will .be much altered 
by culture omits own Baſis, the wet being care- 
_— | fully drawn from it by declining Canals for 
that purpoſes, Water being the'only. thing that 

maintains its ſtubborn-nature, if-ir reft on-ix. 
But to accelerate-the' operation, and make 
it ſpeedily more benign ;' Sand is an excellent 
Ingredient , eſpecially” that taken up- in the 
near} bottoms of Rivers, -or- where -halty. currents 
arel have left.it at the faot of Hills, or Sea-fand 
ther | where it may be had, Any old Thatch or cor- 
moſt} rupted Vegetables, as Weads,'Fern, '©te, buried 
.Cu-f| inthe Trenches as you dig ig,drainsthe wet from 
aga-f| it and makes it more: mellow, : But abqye a- 
ther | ny thing, Peat-aſhes, Turfaſkes,-or-any-Aſhes 
ent | proportionably, -and well -maixed, + the high- 
ons, | eſt Improvement, you-can-gWld to your .cold, 
- to | Tf, and moiſt Land, -. There, are+{everal o- 
+ it | ther Additions pan wull /improve ity: as Rot- 
Hon | ten-wood, - Saw-duſt;.ithe botroms of Piles of 
l;ze. | Wood great and ſmall ; but theſe-being hot 
ally | fo be had in anygreat quantity, will ſerve-on- 
ke | ly in-theſe Beds, where you intend to plane 
| your 
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our Choiceſt Flowers ; but Chalk , Lime he 
cle, and ſuch like, although they ſweeten 
ic at the firſt, yet inthe end ir unites with the 
Clay, and is ſoon converted into its own F 
eure. | 
Chalky Land uſually yields a good rich ſu 
face, therefore you muſt avoid planting too 
deep in it, and where you can with conveni- 
ency, the ſinking your Walks, and-with the 
ſame matter to raiſe your -Borders , is a very 
- good Improvernent of this ſort of Laikkt'tYou 
may alſo deal with it, as with th&Claiy Land, 
though in' a more moderate'way ; for Otialky 
Land is naturally cold;j*and therefore requires 
warm Applications; and is alſo ſad, and will 
the better bear with light 'Compoſts, which is 
the reaſon that Chalk is'fo great'an improver 
of light; hot,-and dry! Grounds, eſpecially ha- 
ving (uffered' a Calcination. 
Lands ſeated on Marle, are -uſually very 
Tich, 'akhongh cold and heavy ; you need not 
doube of the depth'ofic: for the turning ic up, 
and expoſint it to the Air, converts it into 
ood” Earth > a mixture of light and warm 
Soy exceedingly a&lvantages' it. 
ndy Lands6r Land that hath a compe- 
tent mixture of Sand init, is the warmeſt and 
lighteſt 'of all, - and- according to its fatneſs ; 
1t 15 the molt free and apt to produce the moſt 
of Vegitables you plant in it. - Sandy Lands are 
beſt improved by mixture of Chalk, Lime, 
Marle, - the: ſediments of Ponds, Lakes, or 
{tanding Waters; and need a more conſtant 
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ply of ſuch Additions than any other, un- 


ſu 
Meſs you have the command of ſome Spring or 


NMIStream of Water to irrigate- it, and prevent 


Fiche Suns exhaling the moitture ir-{o eaſily parts 
withal, for we may conſtantly obſerve in rai- 
Jny Summers, what vaſt products Sandy Land 
will afford us, compared with the dry. The 
ſame you will find in ou Gardens, but the 
"Shot Dungs are here to: 


neglected, and the 
more cooling made uſe of. 

The bM-for light Sandy-land, is Cow-dung, 
being cool and fat. | 

Some Plants delight in moiſt and boggy 
Lands, and where the Scituation of the Garden 
will not afford a Natural Bogg, an Artificial 
may be made, if you have the command of 
a Spring to feed it, or that you draw not wa- 
ter very deep to moiſten it often by hand; ir 
may be made by digging a large Pit in ſuch 
place you think moſt convenient, where if the 
Earth be not tenacious enough to detain the 
moiſture required , you may line the bottom 
and ſides with Clay: well temper'd and trodden 
down, and fill it with Earth taken from a Bogg 
in which being duely watered by fome ſmall 
current Led thereto, or by frequent irrigations, 
your curious Aquatics may be propagated as 
well as in the Natural. 

There are ſeveral other forts of Land, that 
are known by ſeveral other Names which I 
might here enumerate, but theſe: being the ge- 
neral, and moſt Lands falling under ſome or 
one of theſe capacities, I ſhall not trouble you 
with them, heze brevity being my ſtudy. Pur 
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But if'-your Lands or "Grounds within the 
precin& of your Garden , be ſomewhat of al” 
different nature or qc from thele before 
mentioned, yet may thaſe- general directions, 
as concerning that Land it is neareſt of Na+ 
ture unto, ſerve for-your Land. And it you 
have any Trees, Plants, or Flowers, that de-*: 
light in Land different from the more general Þ- 
part of your Plantation, then may you com- i; 
und your Mould.:in ſome place proper for * 
uch Plane ;/ diredtions for which you will find 
diſperſed in this ſucceeding Tract, eſpecially: 
when I come to treat of Eſculents. | 


 — 


CHAP. IL 


Of the Form of a Garden , and its; 
Fencing and Encloſing. | 
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SECT. I. 
Of the Form of a Garden. 


$ before was obſerved ,concerning the itz 
A ion, {fo now may it be as to = 
the Form,. that if ye are already li- Fj 

mited and bounded, by reafon of the Scitu- V3 
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ation of your Houle, and the contiguous parts 
about your intended Plantatign, you. n ut 
St into,as-good a Form and: Model as you, can, 

but if you are at OT then; may. you, make 
your Ele&ion of what Forns pleaſeth-you, beſt. 

The Round is very pleaſant, ;and-ſome cu- 
jous Gardens there are of that Form m For- 
eign Parts. The Walls about ſuch a Gard, are 
ery good for Fruit, the Wingsbeingnot ſo (e- 
ere againſt a Round, as againſt a ſtreight, Wall, 

he Walk alſo that circundates that Gerden is 
not unpleaſant, for that you;may walk as-long 
55 you pleaſe in it, always forwards without a- 
ny ſhore turning ;; ſome ſtreight Walks there 
may be, that tend fromthe Circunterenge/to 
the Centre, The ſeveral Quadrants may; be 
ſub-divided and planted with Fraits ; the Bor- 
dersof the round Walk, and the croſs Walks be- 
ing ſufficient for Flowers and Plants of Beauty; 
Fand Delight. Ar the Centre of, this Garden, 
may be placed a Fountain, or in defect of wa- 
be a Banquetting Houſe , or. Houſe of Plea- 
ure. 

A rude Draught of ſuch a Form is here-pre- 
ſented to your View, the outermoſt Walk be- 
ing adorned with Cypreſs Trees, the. inner 
parts of the Gralſs-Plats with Fire Trees, and 
the Quadrants within the lefler: Gircle, plan- 
ted with variety of Eruit-Trees, and the prin- 
cipal Walks round-and ſtreight, bordered with 
Flowers, and delightful Shrubs: and Plants. 

Encompaſled with a Pallifade inthe Centre. 
of your Garden, is a Fountain of Spring-wa- 
ter 
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ter always flowing, ſerving not only to refreſh 
the Spirits of ſuch that delight in the fight of 
ic, but is neceſſary in dry and hot Seaſons, tc 
preſerve your choiceſt Plants from Injury. 

The Square is the moſt perfe& and pleaſan 
Form that you can lay your Garden into, where 
your Ground will afford it; every Walk that 
1s in it being ſtreight, and every Plant and 
Tree ſtanding in a dire Line , repreſents i 
to your Eye very pleaſing. The delight you 
take in walking in it, being much the more as 
you are leſs careful : For when you walk in a 
Round* or. Circle, you are more ſubje& to 
treſpaſs on the Borders, without continual 
Thoughts and Obſervation of your Ground. 

You may divide the Plot you intend for 
your Gardens into three parts, by Walls or Pal. 
liſades : The middle part may be ſub-divided 
into Gravel-walks, Graſs-plots, edged with 
Borders , planted with your moſt ſele& Plants 
Shrubs, and Flowers. p 

If your partition Fences on'the ſides be Walls, 
there may be raiſed the choiceſt Wall-fruits 
thoſe that require moſt heat, on the moſt ſun. 
ny ſide ; and Fruits that require but little , on 
the moſt ſhady, as Cherries and Plumbs will 
thrive where there is not much of the Sun ; 
and Currants flouriſh moſt where there is all 
Shade ; under ſuch Walls, that moſt pleaſant 
Fruit the Rasberry delights to grow, it being 
a Fruit wherewith that Northern cold Territo-Y 
ry of Lapland abounds. 
; But 
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they may be adorn'd. with perennical Greens, 
and other hardy Shrubs, and Flower-bearing 
Trees. 

'The- other two parts; you may- convert 
the one of them into. an Orchard, the: 0- 
ther into a Kitchin-Garden ,, which will-be- no 
{mall Advantage or Ornartient to your Seat, 
and middle Garden, of Pleaſure. alk 

But if you are willing to-cetebrate fo fair 
a ſpot of Ground, as the whole Square, to the 
delights of Flora ; then may you divide it in- 
to larger Squares, and. Gralſs-plots, leaving on- 
ly Borders on their confines for your variety 
of Plants. & #1 

The new mode of Grayel-walks and Grafs- 


Y plots , 15 fit only for ſuch Houſes or Palaces , 


that are ſcituated near Cities, and great Towns; 


© although they are now become Preſidents for 


miany ſtately Country Reſidencies, wherethey 
have baniſh'd ont of their Gardens Flowers, 


the Miracles of Nature, and the beſt Orna- 
ments that ever were diſcovered to make a 


vl Seat pleaſant. But it's hoped that this new, 


uſeleſs, and unpleaſant Mode, will like many 
other Vanities grow out of Faſhion. 

A Draught of the ſquare Garden I have here 
piven you, which may be varied as every De- 
ſigner pleaſeth ; each principal Walk is border- 
ed with Flowers ; each principal Corner with 
Flower-pots, and the middles of the greater 
Squares with Statues. The farther end fen- 
eed with a Palliſade, _ the proſpect of ms 
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adjacent Orchard may not 'be loſt ; where 
now the Statues ſtand,” if Water be to be ob- 
tained, Fountains would be placed with more 
delight. 

The infinite variety of Forms that might be 
edrawn and; here repreſented to you , would 
-but encreaſe your-Charge ; when perhaps e- 
very Builder may better pleaſe himſelf in' the 
ſhape and contrivance of his Garden, better 
than any other can do for him. 

But theſe few Rukes are not amiſs to be ob-F} 
ſerved, viz. That you endeavour to make the 
principal Entrance into your Gardes , out 0 
the beſt Room in your Houſe, or very near 
it, your Walks being places of Divertiſement 
after a ſedentary repaſt. The Aromatick O- 
dors, they yield pleaſant Refreſhments after 
groſs Diet ; ſuch innocent Exerciſes being the 
beft digeſtive to weak Stomacks. Let there 
be ſome other Door into your Garden; fo 
Gardeners, Labourers, &c. And let your pri 
cipal Walk extend it ſelf as far as you can in 
length, diretly from your Houſe, Adorned 
with the choiceſt Plants for Beauty and Scent 
and that there may be a Succeſſion of then 
through the Year, not without Flower-plots 
which grace the beſt of Gardens. 

If your Ground you intend. for a Garde 
lye on the fide of a Hill, your Walks may be 
made the one above the other, and be as Ter 
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races the one to the other ; the declining ſide} (; 
of them, being either of Graſs alone, or plang ;. 
ted with Fruit. 


It 
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If your Honſe ſtand on theſide of a Hil,. 
or þ and you muſt make your: Gardes either, ahovo. 
it, or below it, then make your Garden below 
OF ic, for it is much more pleaſant toview a Gar-: 
bo den under the Eye, than aboye it, and -to. de-: 
" © Ff ſcend into a Garden, and aſcend into a-Houſe, 
than on the contrary. > ie? 
hs As for alt other Forms and Scituationis of 
= Ground- above your Houſe, you muſt: vary 
Ti your Models according to-the place. - -:. ... |, 
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SECT. Il. 
Of Fences and Incloſures to a Gatden. 


— 4 


\V1 7 Hen you havediſcovered he beſt Land, 
I and pleaſed your ſelf with the com- 
F pleateſt Form: you can imagine for your Gar- 
den ; yet without a good Fence, to preſerve 
"© it from ſeveral Evils that uſually annoy it, your 
"'J labour is but loft, Your Fences muſt be con- 
—Þ} ſidered of according to the place you reſide 
ny in, and nature of the Soyl, and is either of . 
ng Brick, or Stone, of Earth, Pale, Palliſade, or 
ors Quick-ſetts. | | 
F Of all which the Brick-Wall is the the beſt, ;. 7 
"J it being the warmeſt (except Board) and very Brick- 
Non dry and con-natural to Fruit. And where #* 
Fi F Brick are plenty, it is not a dear Fence, con- 
"F ſidering that their” Form much accelerates the 
raiſmg your Wall, and their even Joynts re- 
| C 2 quire 


yy 


2. Of 


Stone: 
Walls. 


but lictle/Mbrae. ' You 'tmay alſo make 
| much thinner-with - than an 
other herd, (Gquar Srons anly exctp ed) 
bee u may mike Nieches ata Raſmabls 


Tj Hts'Pillaſters on bocki fides, or 
- nds Spears will ſupport the Wall, al- 


Toy 


= very thin 3 in the Iewavade: This Wall 


' other Copitig than Bricks, ſet on 
&ways withoat -atry over-hanging or 
by pping, 'ashath Beeh uſed. 

By which means of building them thin in 
the Intervals,” with Nieches-or Pillafters; at fit 
diſtances and ſlender copings, almoſt half the 
materials are ſaved in-the ailding of them, 
and_moſt of the workmanſhip. 

Thiefe Walts ate'very kind 8 Fruits, under 
which they bear abundantly : The Nieches 
afid'Pilafters conducevery much to the break- 
ing off the cold Winds, and ſhelter the Fruit 
from thern. . 

Next anto the Brick, Stone-walls are prefer: 
red, the ſquare hewn Stone out of the Quarry, 

y Sand or Free-ſtone is the beſt, the 
cold white Stone like unto Chalk; or Lime- 
ſtone is fiot ſo good. The rough Heath-ſtone 
or Mrre is very dry afid warm, but by its un- 
evennels isunconvenient to tack Trees againſt, 


' unſeſs you diſperſe hereand there in the build: 


ing ſome ſmall Squares of Timber, or Brick- 
bats, 'in' the Joynts whereof Nails will enter 
and take. Flints are very cold and uneven 


Joynted, and therefore the wort of all Stons 


& Yy 
% 


tor ; a Garden Fence. © * 
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or bees 
convenicat! 


Fruit- 47088, there being ne; = j 


'This encin is 
Parts,\. ny od { SP pgs we wah od bi ih way 
of making Wall or cop for what-eyer they 
e 


-are made of,they are pl 


red over and hooks 
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of Att {© urolatil: Book I. 
0) ; Thark bones placed in the 
"at ſome Stindnient di- 


ys 
called the Planters "Minual, adap- 
_ wc Granny , may*be obſerved. 
n jbes' (making of 
£ han. reſeribe the 
ithe ver 


la &well to 
: t TE ſhelter themſelves 


gar Fruits. 

Enpland where other Mate: 

Arce, rr Dai a ſtiff Loam in'the 

COTS may' prove beneficial, 

ky for Jecurity,/ warmth, and privacy, 

But do the ——_— wr Ins be. of 

ruits, more eſpecially 'if Lime be not 

Sang to thake* L] Plaiſter to Tore o after 
Ha t Freneb made, 

Jil nofimprobable chat a mlitute of Lam; 

Sand Lament Gravel, or ſmaliSand- ſtones, 

BH by being raiſed berween two Planks; and 

chetieight of a Wall; and "then 


vl ani oy 2h 7 gh 2, coping, —_—__ -. 


RA: wind rites” This. : hems to be-the fame 
way thar Pliny metitions. The Walls tobe made 
in ttis time, which 'then had continued many 
Years, and not impaired , reſiſting all wes 

- he mentions Turrets and: Scone: to 
have 'been made hag: this NAA, Lzb. 35. 


Chap. 1+ 
Gooy 
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Good oaken Timber ſawn into Pales make 4+ Of 
43. | 2 very good Fence, and not dear where that Fn 
at | Timber is plenty : Next unto Oak, Fir, or 
Deal'Boards will. ſerve ; but ſcarce any other 
P” | Board will endure the mutability of the wea- 
oy ther long. | 
BY Theſe Boards ought to be well ſeafon'd, elſe 
my will they ſhrink and chap exceedingly, which 
will be inconvenient, as well by rendring your 
ſolitary Walks leſs private, as by admitting 
cold breezes to your tender Fruits 5; but in 
caſe your Board do not meet inthe dryeſt and 
hotteſt Seaſons ; you may add a ſmall Barrin 
to each Interval, fixt to-each Rail by Nails 
between the Boards , that the ſwelling and 
ſhrinking "of the Board may not injure the 
| Battmn.. 

Theſe boarded Fences are the warmeſt for 
yaur tender Fruits, and maturates them be- 
yond- any other ; but being ſubje& to decay, 
are not repairable without damage to your 
Trees. _ 

T have already mentioned the moſt princi- 5. of Pat 
pal, ' and beſt Fences for the outſides of your (ee. 
Garden, for privacy, ſecuriry, andadvantage 
to your Fruits.” There are yer other neceſſary 
Fences, 'for the cantoning or dividing your 
Garden into leſſer parts, for the ſeveral uſes you 
deſign them for , or for the ſecurity of ſome 
particular parts of your Garden, or Fruits or 
Flowers , from the hands of every one that 
35 may otherwiſe have liberty or occaſion to 

| walk there ; yet not to impede or diminiſh 
_ C 4 the 


74 


The Ixt-of Hardening. Book 1, 
the pleaſure in viewing thoſe objags: of de- 
light thus defended. 

Theſe open Fences are made of board of a: 


.bau three or four inches broad, ang. three ar 
four foot-long, either. nailed to,, pr let tho- 


row two Rails, with heads cut cither-round, 
or like a Lance, and painted whiza wah Lin. 
ſeed Oyl, and white Lead , two or” three 
ow .@ver, to make them endure. : os. wear 
ther 
But the beft material to make the Pall 
fades withalis Iron, ſo framed as are: the Iron 
Balcanjes in Londen; ſave only that theſe ap- 
pearabave the Rails with (quare painte( heads, 
which ſeem . moſt beautiful z by teaſan that 
Flowers and other delightlom Plants appear{o 
plain through them. This Fence is allo Per- 
amet and needs.no repair, : i {| 
_ In inucation whereof, there is newly made 
in lome few Gardens. a Palliſade of Boards, of 
about three or four inches broad ;-,which as 
before were ſet flat-wiſe , each place inthe 
Ka ms isnow fe e-wiſe, the upper Rail 
xovgh each Pale, and the 'foot cur 
Ox Mouth, and ſer on an ArrasRail, 
knw near the.ground, or reftingon-aground- 
pinning of FIck The head of each Pale. is 
about thrge or four inches abovg the uppes 
Rail, diyided i ay two patts, the: mitidle yas 
Cancy being about one third part of the whale 
breadth, the twa exeream parts for about four 
or. fige inches, being cut with ſquare pyrami- 
dical points, 'do very much reſerble _ 
made 


or © 
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Book I The Art af Garkening; 
made of Iron. —_ GR them 
they appear open, every thing CON» 
Cine through them like the ——Srng but as 
you view them obliquely they appear full: on- 
ly their _ heads more open and- nit {uns 
pleafant. / Theſe Palliſades, alt x fhicy. re- 
quire ſomewhat more Timber and Workman: 
ip than the. ordinary fort, yet are by farthe 
more corpleat and beautiful, every motion of 
your Body from its place, begetting a variety 
in the 22t | 22 9521 
Theſe open Fences are much more pleaſant 
and uſeful in your Partirsand inward Gardens; 
than cloſe Walk ; for thete prevent not-your 
view of - the whole, nor hinder the free Air 
from your-Plants, which is as neceffary in 
lome degreg as warmth , which ought to be 
obtained from Shelters and Fences at a diſtance, 
not. by tao great a reverberation of heat,” and 
ſtifing in the Summer for want of Air, ei 
ther of which proves fatal to moſt Flowers. :-- 


Gardens are oftentimes fecur'd by quick Fen- 6, of 
ces, whereaf the moſt eafie to propagate is Buick 
that of the white Thorn, which being well Fen 


planted in double, treble, or md6re Cheſts or 
Rows of Plants, and kept weeded and defend- 
ed for three or four years, will thrive very 
well in moſt ſorts of Land ; and being kept 
clipp'd; theerd,' or cut with a ſharp hook, 
will grow ſo thick that a Bird cannot find its 
way through, and that fron the ground to ſix 
or ſeven foot high ; and proves a very great 
ſecurity againſt bad Weather, evil —_—_ 
an 
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The Art df Gardening, Book I] , 
and Cattel ; but is a ſhelter for Snails, and 
cher Vermin that will conſtantly annoy your 
beft Plants, and are not therefore to be plant} - 
ed near your Partir, wherein you plant your| 
beſt Flowers. ' 
- A Quick Hedge of Holly is the moſt beau: 
moſt compa ofany ; but the tediout- ( 
neſs of its growth is enough to diſcourage any 
man from attempting its propagation, its Seed 
being two years re they appear above 
the ground , and its Plants long before they 
let you know of their like or diſlike of the 
Soil. 
' P 
ry 


"_ $f 


acantha planted for a Fence, proves ve- 

by reaſon of its ſharp Thorns, and 
ftubborn Branches. Sweet-bryar alſo: is very 
good, and makes a fragrant Fenge ; but the 
White-thorn will not give way to either of 
them, being eaſily propagated , moſt tonſile 
of any, durable, of a delicate colour, and 


early appearing in the Spring. 
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CHAP. IIE 


al. | | 
- Of the Walks, Arbors, and Places 
ed} of Repoſe, in Gardens. 


ICY T is not the leaſt part of the Pleaſures of 
a Garden, to walk and refreſh your ſelf 
either gvith your Friends or Acquaint- 

VC-E ance, or elle alone retired from the cares of 

nd the World, or apart from Company that 

rj ſometimes may prove burthenſomto you, and 
hel when your own Laflitude, or the Heat, Rain, 

of 8 or {corching beams of the Sun, render the o- 

le n Walks unpleaſant, to repoſe our ſelf un- 

pe 9 [eps 

10 der ſome pleaſant Tree'; or in ſome Covert 

or Shade, until you ar willing to try the Air 
again. 
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SECT. I. 
Of Walks, and Materials for them. 


7 Herefore to accommodate you for all 1. Sgont 

Seaſons wet or dry, hot or cold, it is W's. 
convenient to have Walks and Places of Re- 
pole in your Garden, As for Walks, the __ 

| | = 


The Art'of Gardening. Book;L 
for the Winter and wet Seafons are thoſe pa 

ved with Stone, about the breadth of five al 
in the midſt of a Gravel-walk , of about five 
or fix foot Graygl on, 6a h ſide the Stone, or i &; 
of Graſs, which you- for on theſe flat Þ 11, 
_ mgy you walk ſecurely under-foot in ff 
eathers, without prejudice to your {elfor as 


Walks 01 

2. Gravel- Next unto the paved Stone are the Gravel- Ia 
Walks. walks to be heres hich if made with a Tc 
fins ukreened rod :Bebing do very much! +8 b 
orn'your Cds! "2nd being Jaid ronhs, q3 


'. ., or mixture of the {aid wn with your 


kept rolled with a Stone: tees! caboff the 
ter Yo are very ufeful's in moift Weather, to 
wa | 

eGravel-walks are bet qirifier your Fruit: 
wal , becauſe the beams or raysof the Sin re- 
feX from them againift the/Walls, much bet- 


- than from Grals, , ang very much advan 


ur Fruit. .,,” ' 

ge. great inconventerices theſe Walks are 
ſubje&t unto, are Weeds and Moiſture-4- To 
prevent the "Weeds, you muſt be ſure to re- 
move att-manner of Earth clean from theplace 
before you bring in your Gravel; and in caſe 
the Earth benot RiffEnoubh of it "ſalf, it would 
not be amiſs ta ſupport the ſides wi gh two or 
three courles of Brick, or at leaft a Brick ſet 
on end dps by den to prevent the tallin — 


ES on eek. as od ot Bo 0 bd - as LBS ma HO PAL 


vs] 3 yet a that che upper part of fla Brick 
Dk be &an inch betleth4 ſarface- of your 
Walk, thatit may not be difcerned./ (If your 
Ground 


tel The Art of Ontdening:”; 29 - 
"I Ground be good and apt -to rut to, Weeds, 
Pa- I ſeven or eight inches deep ought your Gravel 
to lie; leſt the Weeds find their way 'through 4 
you ought alſo to cleanſe the Ground under, 
from ths Roots of Graſs, Weeds, - as Net- 
tles, Docks, &c. leaſt they find their wa 
through the Gravel. - You may fill your W 
with ordinary coarſe unskreened Gravel: five 
or ſix inches, and after that is levelled, then 
"© lay on your laſt Courſe of fine Gravel, and 
roll it well: if your upper Courſe of Grayel 
be two or three inches thick, and at any 
time your Walk grow diſcoloured or moſly, 
you may ſtir it with a Spade as far as the fine 
Gravel lyes, and finely rake it, then roll it a- 
gain, and it willappear to be as freſh as at the 
fir | 


© FF The other inconvenience theſe Walks are 

t Ef ſubje&t unto is Moiſture , uegy after.a 

FE Froſt, which very much looſens the Gravel, 
and long ſoaking Rains make it apt to ſtick to 

'© | your Feet : For the beſt. red Gravel hath a : 

0 F mixture of Clay or Loam in it, which makes 

& Þf it in dry weather bind the better ; to prevent 

-C E which, ſeveral Expedientsare lately made uſe 

© | of: Some do grind or beat ſmall the ſhe of 

d Fl Fiſh gathered on the Sea-ſhore, and therewith 

T Fj add a thin coat onthe Gravel, which by con- 

ſtant rolling incorporates with it, and 1s not 

l, F apt to adhere to your Shooes, as is the Gravel 

i” | ic ſelf Others that live near to Brick-kilns, 

K F make ule of the refuſe of Bricks that are 

T | under-burnt, which will eafily pulyerize, w_ 

ay 
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lay that on the Gravel-walks, which prevents 
the ſame inconvenience , and adds much to 


the beauty of your Walk, and is eaſily renew. 


ed as there is occaſion. 

On the edge of your Gravel-walks, you may 
lay on each fide a narrow Walk of Turf for 
your uſe in hot weather ; or when you are 
willing to favour your Feet or your Gravel, 
which being kept out ſtrait on the edges, beau- 
tifies your Gravel. 

But if you will have, your Walk only Gra- 
vel, then will it be neceflary to edge it with 
Brick three or four inches above the ſurface, 


. to prevent Earth or Rubbiſh from intermix- 


ing with it; Bricks ſet on one end ſide by ſide, 
is the ſecureſt and moſt laſting way for this 


m___ 

alks of Graſs are very. pleaſant, and much 
to be preferred in the Summer to any of the 
other, being cold and eaſie to the Feet. They 
are either made by laying them wich Turf, oc 
by raking them fine, and ſowing them with 
Hay-duſt or Seed (which may be had at the 
bottom of a Hay-mow or Rick) and well ro- 
led and weeded from all groſs Weeds, will 
ſoon become a fine Graſs-walk ; if theſe Walks 
alſo be laid a little rounding, they will caſt of 
the water the better, and be more commodi- 
ous for your uſe than if flat. 

A Water-table on each ſide, of two or three 
inches deep, cut every year anew , not only 
receives the waſte water , but preſerves the 
Graſs or Weeds from mixing with your Tap 

ers 
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Book I. The Art of Gatdening. 3i 
ders, and preſents your Walk much more 
I pleaſant to your eye, than if it were other- 
"| wiſe. * | 
To deſtroy Weeds in the Gravel-walks, or 
+ } paved Walks, where you cannot convenient- 
" ly eradicate them, you muſt water it with 
UC very ſalt Water, or with the Liquor they 
veb have at the Salters, which they call Bittery, 
ay which abſolutely deſtroys all Vegetation , 
, | where it is caſt in an indifferent good quanti 


48 
ch % is none of the leaſt oble&ations a Garden 4. Of Tiz+ 
"BF affords, to have Terrace-walks, on whieh you 74: 
UX"E have the benefit of the Air, and proſpe& on #& 
hill Your Garden, Thele in former Ages (and now 
asy fo in more hot Countries) were much cele- 
brated, the Hortipenſiles or Pendant-gardens , 
were after this manner made above the ordi- 
nary level, for the advantage of the Air, and 
© pleaſure of the Eye, and ſomewhat to add to 
Or the magnificence of the Place, being very 
beautiful as well as commodious. | 
They are uſually made where much Earth 
or Rubbiſhis to ſpare, which would coſt time 
and labour to remove ; and here is diſpoſed 
f of to advantago, with the only expence of a 
0 Wall on the our-ſidto ſupporr it ; or if you 
pleaſe on both 5 but the inner fide to your 
- Garden may be made declining, and cloathed 
iv With Turf. The Wall on the out-ſide {ur- 
7 mounting the top of the Walk about three 
foot, and on the edge» towards your Garden 
may be ſet a Rail or Rail and Ballifters, - 
| | alli- 


The Art of Gardening, Book I 
Palliſade,, or a quick tonſile Hedge of about 
the ſame height the Wall is of , that neither 
= prevent the Air, nor impede your Pro 
Infas Gardens where water is at your com- 


mand, the ſinking of an AquzduR, or Piſcary, 


will afford you” Materials for your Terrace 
walk ; both of which are beſt and moſt pro. 
per to be thade at the fartheſt diſtance front 
your | 
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SECT. Il. | 
Of Arbors, and Blaces of Repoſe. 


== make your Gardes pleaſant at all times, 
and in all ſeaſons., either in reſpe&t of 
the great variety of weather, or your own di- 
{poſition or indiſpoſition , it will be very ne- 
ceſlaryto accommodateit with places of Shade, 
to skreen you from the {corching Sun-beams , 
Canopies to preſerve you from the Rain, and 
Boxes to ſeclude you from the too cold Bree- 
zZ&: That although you are not willing to ex- 
poſe your ſelf too much in the intemperate 
Air, or your preſent inability or unaptneſs for 
a Walk be ſuch, that you cannot with delight 
enjoy it, yet that'you may not loſe thoſe exhi- 
terating Pleaſures your Garden moſt times at- 
fords. q 
Or 
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For cbol Receſs in the hotteſt times, it 1- Of 4r- 
hath been uſual to ere& vr frame Arbors with 99s 


Poles or Rods, and plant them about with ſha- 
dy Trees, which are an-Omament to ſome 
Gardens; but to be: rejeted, 1. Becauſe they 
require much repair, and care to preſerve 
them 5 for in your Garden of Pleaſure you 
ought t5 be frugal of coſt and pains; left your 


Delights become occaſions of —_—_— and 


your Recreations burthenſome to you. ''2 

cauſe the Seats are apt to 'be moiſt and fonl, ic 
being apt toimpair yourhealth to fit oft a cold 
Seat, -Salubrity being ' one of the advantages 
expected from a Garden,” 3. Afﬀtera ſhower 
in the Summer, is the pleaſanteſt time to re- 
ereate your Senſes amongſt your odorousPlamts, 
and theti'this place of recels is wholly tiſttefs, 
the dripping continuing lohg after the ſhower. 
4. The-uſhat cool breezes that you will ſenſi- 
bly feel in thoſe Arbors ro your prejudice, ba- 
_ all the conveniences you can expect from 
Bue if the Weather and time of the day in- 
vite you' to fit m the Air without inconveni- 
ence; a Seat under the ſhade of fome Plard- 
nus, Tin-Tree, or thelike, is much-mote plea- 
{ant , 'than to be Hood-winked'in' an” Ar- 


You may have a Seat madeof thin andlighit ,  ,; 


Materials, and painted with a white cglour $1Q;5 


1n-Oyl, or as beſt pleas your fancy, which 


[1tay be moveable with alictte help, and pla- 
[cotHfometimes in one place, and ſomeriines in | 
D 


anv:- 


4 0f Plez- - Arbors, Benches, and Seats are yery. nect} 
Jurt-bouſes. ſary being prelent expedients for them that ar 
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: another, as the weather happens. ' This Seat 
may. be made cloſe behind, and covered, that 
being ſet with the back to the Wind, -will be 
both warm and dry. - | 

In the Nieches of your Wall may you place 
Seats covered. over, that you may reſt your 
ſelf in at your pleaſure: At the ends of your 
Walks are the 'moſt proper places' for-ſuch 
Seats ,, . that whilſt you fit in either of: rhem, 
you, have the view of- your Garden. 
The beſt Form for theſe Seats is round, the 
one ſemicircle within the Wall, the other with- 
out with a Cupulo, the outward part to be {up- 
ported by three or four', or more columns of 

imber or Stone , 'the other part reſting on 
the, Wall, the top cavered with Lead,.Slate or 
Shmple , with irs dae Corniſh about-that part 
that is off from the Wall. F ba, 

Or you may-make them of, a long ſquare 
Form, about two Foot in the Niech; of the 
Wall, and. as much without, covered as the 
round, but'caſting the drip ſide-ways or back 
ward. 

- Having ſeveral of thele Seats facing to each 
Coalt, be the Wind or Sun either way , ya 
have.a place todefend your ſelf from it. 

"You may alfo cover your Benches or Stook 
with Mat , and lay the Floors with Board 

which, will-much conduce to your own eak 
_ and beakh, 


weary ; but that which crowns the plc 
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of a Garden, is a place of repoſe , where nei- 
ther W ind, : Rain, Heat, nor Cold can annoy 
OUs :* þ-r 1 

f This ſmall Edifice , uſually term'd a+ Plea- 
ſuge- houſe, or. Banquetting-houſe,may.be made 
at:pme/ remote Angle of your Garden: For 
the more.remote it 15 from your Houle , the 
more private will you be fram the frequenc 
diſturbances of your Family or Acquaintance, 
and being made at an Angle, part wichin your 
Garden, afid [part without, you will have the 
priviledges and advantages of Air and View, 
which otherwiſe you will want, and which 
render: it: much more pleaſant than to be with- 
out them /c;* . 

The. Windows and Doors, the one or other 
reſpecting every Coaſt, may be glazed with 
the beſt-and- moſt tranſparent Glaſs, to repre- 
ſent every Object through it the more ſplendid, 
with Skreens of printed and painted Sarcenet, 
to prevent: in' the day; and ſhutters of thin 
Wainſcot in the night, others from diſturbing 
your ſolitary Repole. - 

Allo. you; may reap the pleaſure and advan- 
tage of - the? Air. from; cither Coaſt, by open- 
ing that ſide of your ſmall Edifice, from 
whence you would receive it, excluding on 

zrd the other ſide that which might otherwiſe an- 
= N0y you. 

In the other corner of your Garden, or ſome 4% i 

if oppoſite ;place to ſuch Pleaſure-houſes, may {yr ou 
t af} you erect another of the ſame Form to anſwer Plants. 
© it asto your view, _ may ſerve as a place 
2 0 


5. Of 
Mounts. 
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to preſerve your tender Plants in, _—_— the 
exrremiry of the Winter, and is uſually wgrm'd 
a Greew-bouſe , becauſe ſeveral Winter-Greens 
are therein preſerved, that will tot endure the 
ſeverity of that Seaſon ; init alfo riay/you 
diſpoſe on ſhelves your dry Roots of : Flowers 
and Seeds, until the time of the year mind you 
of mr them. f 
. On theſe ſmall Edifices may beſtow 
what coſt you can afford, ard them (as 
they deſerve to be) the principal 'Ornaments 
of your Ville. WS ty 
It is not unuſual to raiſe a Mount with the 
waſte Earth or Rubbiſh, you may: otherwiſe 
happen to be troubled withal, at fome gonve- 
nient diſtance from your Honſe, en which as 
on your Terrace-walks, yon have the adyan- 
when Fgedighy— > , and whereof 
ou may ere a Pleaſure or Baniuertimg bh 
cr ch he of he | <>, 27 a 
The moſt famous of this kind, ' is that neat 
h, whether firft raiſed by Art: or 
Nature is not yet determined, however & hath 
a moſt pleaſant andeaſic aſcent, ant} from the 
Summit- whereof you have a good Air, arid 4 
fair Proſpect. 


IN ek to Anu magma. '. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Springs, Rivers, Fountains, Wa- 
ter-works, and Grotto's, neceſſary 
for 4 Garden. 


J' is not to be denied, that a kind and fruic- 


SST Se BH 


ful >oil may produce all forts of Plants 


proper for a Gardes of P Ule, or 
1 asf] Advan wind; which a hr render ſuch a Place 
| - yes. cannot ſuch a Garden ever be 


Cake complete, nor in its full ſplendour 
+. and beauty, without this Element of Water. 
" | Wherefore Repinr adviſech that, 


You then who woyld your Villa's Grace augment, 
And on its Honour Ways gre inrent : 

You whe: employ your time jo, culttvat 

if 2047 Gardens, and to woke their Glry great, 
Among your Groves and Flowers les Water flow ; 
Water's the Soul of Growes and Flowers toe. 


- Beſidesthe particular uſes you may put it to 
waviog your ſeveral Gardens it 15 very 
: your Pilcaries, Rivulets » Foun- 


SECT. 
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for Water. 
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SECT. I. 
Of Springs. 


M Any pleaſant Seats, Vil, and Gardens | * 
there are, that are very well ſcituate JI : 
for Air and Proſpe&;that are of themſelves dry, i | 
which defe& may be ſupplied from Springs of | « 
Water riſing at ſorhe diſtance, and may be + 
conveyed by Pipes to ſuch places in your Vil-W 
le, or Garden, as you deſire. GEES 

In places wheze Wood is plenty, the Elm is © 
the moſt proper material to make Pipes with-| © 
al, for-the conveyance of water from thefij !: 
Spring to your Garden, not being ſubje& tobe l 
torn by Froſt, as'are the leaden or: eartfien 
Pipes, either of which you muſt be ſure to lay 
deep enough below the ſurface'of the Earth, 
that the Froſt may not reach them. ': + 

Leaden Pipes are the moſt convenient where 
water isto be raiſed toany conſiderableheight, 
being not apt to grow leaky, nor to. decay ; 
but you muſt be ſure rolay them deep-in-Clay 
as you can ; but not inany mixture of Lime 
or {uch; like, leſt irdecay the Metal: alſo you 
mnſt have a Turn-cock at the loweſt: part of 
your Pipe, where muſt be a paſſage, that out 
of it you may let the water at the beginning 
of a Froſt, to prevent the Pipes from break 


0g. 
. Ext. 
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Earthery Pipes may be'made of about three 
foot in lenpth ;- and made to fit the one in- 
eo the'other ; and as they are laid deep in a 
ſoft Bed of Earth, Clay, or Sand, the joynts 
may be cloſed with a cement of Quick-lime, 
Linſeed-oyl, and Cotten-wool, and bound a- 
bout the joynt with a piece of Leather, and a 
»; | turn or two of Pack-thread : But theſe Pipes 
te | are not for forcing the water to any height , 
y, | being apt to break , but are very neceſſary 
of || cheap and ſweet for the conveyance of any 
be & Spring without force, to the place you de- 
31-0 fire. 
Lo Sometimes it happens that Springs lye con- 
\ sf] cealed in the Earth, which may, it diſcover- 
th} <d, prove very uſeful in your Ville, and plea- 
heffl fant in your Garden, which to diſcover, ob- 
beſſ| ſerve the Precepts of Rapinas : w 


lay Where ſmall declining Hillocks you perceive, 
th,ll Or any Sopl where Reps and Ruſhes live, 

| Where the fat ground a ſhiny moiſt ure yields, 
erell If Weeds and prickly Sedge'o'reſpread the Fields ; 
hell There bidden Springs with confidence expet?, 
For ſedgy places will ro Springs dire.” _ 


nel Allo ſeveral Ruſticks there are, that'can 
zouſſ] direct you to the neareſt Spring ,- being ac- 
- off quainted/”wich the nature of the Soil-and 
Place, | 
Theſe if they lie above or level with your 
Garden, may be brought by Pipes intoir ; but 
it they happen to lie belowir, then muſt you 
| - 3 NC ere 
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ere& Ciſterns or, Receptacles -aboyp your 
Springs, that they may command your Gerdex, 
and raiſe the water into them by Machins 
made for that purpoſe, moved by men; horſes, 
or the wind ; which when full,” may ſerve tg 
ſupply your Garden for a certain time,and when 
expired, the ſaid Ciſterns may be again filled Yn 
by the former means. tl 


0 — no 


— — 


LD —— 


SECT. VW. C 
Of Rzvers. ti 


A Lthough {mall Cryſtalline Springs brou 4 Br 
_ in Pipes may be lufficient toirrigate yourſſi fr 
Groves and Plants, and ſupply yourGrotts and v 
Fountains, and add very much to the ſplen{ſyd 


dor of your Gardzn ; yet, - 
—f my Advice. you take, Ic 
In the low Places of your Garden make, a 


Beſides the other Springs, e Trenches too, Nl le 
To which from every part x, may flowly A 
For little Brooks and Springs are not ſo good, © 
Nor pleaſe ſo much as a more rieble Flood. 0 


A fair, Stream or Current flowing through off © 
near your Garden, adds much to the Glory andyj 1: 
Pleaſire of ic : On the Banks of it may you 
plantſeveral aquatick Exoticks, and have your 
Seats or Places of Repoſe under thei ww T 
rage 
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brage, and. there {atiate your ſelf with the 
view of the Curling Stregns, and its nimble 
Inhabitants. Theſe gliding Streams refrige- 
rate the Air ina Summer Evening, and render 


their Banks ſo pleaſant, that 6 by cm re- 


en Eſiſtleſs Charms to your Senſes, by the mur- 
muring Noiſe, the Undulation of the Water, 
the verdant Banks and Shades over them, the 
ſporting Fiſh confind within your own li- 
mits, the |bequtiful Swans;: and by the plea- 
lant Notes of ſinging Birds, that delight in 
Groves, -on the Banks of ſich Rivulets, 

Where ſuch a Stream or Rivulet cannot na- 
turally glide throngh your Garden, but near 
unto it-, it's probable that part of it may be 
lf railed by ſome Madchine, at ſome diſtance 
from your Garden, and by an Aquzdudt con- 
if veyed through it, which will be more commo- 
dious (the charge only excepted in the bring- 
ing it thither) than the natural Current. r. 
Becauſe natural Currents are uſually in the 
loweſt grounds, which are not ſo proper for 
a Garden, as a declining or ground above the 
level of the adjacent Lands. 2. For that an 
Artificial Current is not {ſubje& to' thoſe Ex- 
travagancies , that the natural uſually are, by 
over-flowing after haſty Rains. 3. Thoſe Wa- 
ters that are brought by Art, are eafily carri- 
 orff ed off again, and may be conduded to feve- 
andJj ral parts of your Garden, on the Edges of your 
youſ declining Walks , whether they decline little 
ourſ} or much ; if but little, then may Canals be 
In made in the natural Earth, without any dan- 
| ger 


Bly ©. - 


4K 
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ger of decay or weating,' as Rapinws oblervediſſt; 
of the Water running « fy the Gardens offim: 
Lian-Court. Ws 1419 
gu 


Fir by the Gardens ſide,the Rivers paſs, 
From no ſteep Cliff, but down a bank of Grafe, 


But if your Garden lye on a more declining 
Bank , then are your Aquzducts to be paved 
and edged with Stone or Brick, leſt the Veſ. 
locity of the Gurrent by degrees eat away the 
Earth before it : Theſe Aquzduds may be 
carried almoſt level, and have their Precipi- 
ces at ſeveral diſtances, as the form of you 
Garden will bear : Theſe Water-falls will ap- 
pear very pleaſant, if made broad at the end, 
as the ſame Poet tells you, 


Nor ſhould it leſs deſerve of our Eſteem, 

from an even Bed diffusd the Stream,  u 
Runs down a poliſh'd Rock, and as it flows, f a 
Like Linnen in the Air expanded ſhows. F 


4- Waters brought in by Art, may better] t 
be confin'd in Canals regularly made, and Fiſh © 
kept in them, eaſier preſerved than in the na-Iſ f 
cural, where Inundations uſually unſtock your Þ} 1 
Piſcaries ; therefore if you can, choſe rather 
to bring a fair Current of Water through your |} t 
Garden, above the level of the main River ; if £ 
it cannot be done by an ordinary AquzduR, || | 
yet may it by an Engin placed in the River, || « 
where the one part of the Water ſhall con- |} ! 
ſtantly 
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rvedſſtantly raiſe another: for. your  purpale,: the 


s offlmanner of making and ordering whereof is 
- ſnot proper for this place; therefore for your 


Efurther information. - 


——Vide Sema Agriculture. 


— ——_ — — c_—_ _ 


SECS Ut 
of Fountains. 


[Oren are principal Ornaments in a Gar- 
ap- den; (carce a famous Garden in Europe 
nd, without 'its Fountains, which were aac 
intended for Bathing, /agd. are in the mere 
Southern Countries uled--for that purpale to 
£ chis day. The Italians beſtow very great coſt 
, HD in beautifying them for that uſe : The French 
are very prodigal in their Expences about 
Fountains,. and ſeveral curious Gardens in Eng- 
land have them ; but here only for Ornamenc, 
er they are generally made of Stone, ſome ſquare, 
1h} others: round or oval, and of divers other 
a- | forms, ſome flat in the bottom, others round 
ur} like a Baſon. 
erll Into ſome the Water is caſt by Pipes from 
ur Y the ſides, out of the Mouths of ſeveral Fi- 
if } gures repreſenting Animals, or out of the 
t, | Pipes of Ewrs of Stone ſtanding on the brim 
r, | of the Fountam , or the Water is caſt from 
n- | lome Figure or Statue erected in the migdle = 
eng 
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the' Fewntain, or from a Pipe ſtanding upright 
in the' midſt of it. ' A ; 

There muſt alſo be waſt Pipes or Cavities 
to convey away the Water from ſuch --Foun- 
tains, which muſt be ſo made, that at your 
pleaſure you may-Urain your Fountams , and 
cleanſe them, and muſt be of capacity to car: 
ry off all the Water as it comes, left it annoy 
your Garden, for the greater quantity of Wa- 
ter you have , the more pleaſant will it ape 


PCaTl. 


Plenty in Fountains always graceful ſhows, 
And greateff Beauty ffom abundance flows. 


But where neither Springs nor Rivers can 
be obtained' to compleat your Pleaſures, yet 
for ufe and a little for delight, may Water be 
procured from the Heavens, by preſerving the 
_ of the Houſe, :and conveying it to ſome 
Ciſtern made for that purpoſe in your Gard?y, 
which may reſemble a Fountain, or make a 


fair Receptacle in your Garden, for the Water Þ' 
that may be ed from the declining Walks | 


of your Gardez, ' or from adjacent Hills, as 
Rapimmus direfts. 


But if the place you True 3n, be fo dry, © 

That neither Springs nor Rivers they are nigh ; 

Then at ſome dift ance from your Garden make, 

Within the gaping Earth a ſpacious Lake, 

That like a Magazine may comprehend 

The aſſembled Floods, which from the Hills oy__ 
cre 
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Here follows a 


JDESCRIPTION 


Of ſeveral forts of 


FOUN F AINS. 


HE Ball raifed by @ Spout of Water. 
| IL The Water Aa or double 


Glaf, the one over the other. 

[48 INT. 4 Dragon or fach like, oft ing Hacer out 
4 ies Mouth, 1s vt rams round on the 
: IV. A —_— ' Water out of ſegord 
6 Wipes 125 it rhens Y 

V. A Sthtue of # Wathan, et archi 

a private Cock, ſhall cafi Water out of her ip 

s #nto the Spe ators Faces. 

VI. 7he Royad Oak with Leaves, Acorns, and 


Crowns dropping , and ſeveral ſmnll Sponts round 


*YIL The Cifterns imo which the Water flows by 
be Pipe A. the Air 5ſſueth out at the Pipes bb b. 
ends vbervef make the Myſical ſounds 'im the 

| > rho which\ us ſupplied with Wu- 

the Pipe'ID. which: hav Seineril Ci- 


fern, 
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ſtern, which waſt Water precipitates into E. a 
from FE. into the common Drein. © 


— 


Theſe Waters are to be preferr'd for the 
rigation of your Plants to any other, and it 
caſe you make your Ciſterns well,and Cemenfi; 
the Joynts of your Stone with Pariſian Cement 
or with;our own Lime compounded with Linfia ; 
ſeed-Oyl, they will recain the Water for a longlf 


me. 


- 


SECT. IV. c: 
3 
Of Water-works. ny 
ſt 


Efides thoſe natural Courſes that are pr. 

poſed , for the leading the Water fro: 
the one place of your Garden to the otha 
afreg:it is entred into its limits, there are k 
veral ways of ordering it, where it'is cith 
Naturally or Artificially'advanced above th 
level of your Garden. . 


'- The decile Streams will any ſhape put on, th 
Rapinuss A tbouſand different Courſes they will run. b 


Therefore the Water muſt be convey: 
from ſome Ciftern, 6r Conduit, ſtanding 
bove your Gardew; *at ſome diſtance by Pipe 
or elle.ic muſt by.ſome Artifice be raiſed int 
a Ciſtern of Lead ayer ſome Lodge or Grot uf y 
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your Garden, that from thence it may by ſmal- 
_Bler Pipes be ſecretly conveyed to your fveral 
Works. | | 
As to the Fowntains where it may be caſt 
"through various Figures, as before was hinted 
in the laſt Section. ; '- : | 
, Or.jit-may be made to riſe in the midſt of 
inla Fowntar or your Grotto,through the Branch- 
s of an: Artificial. Tree, each Sprig being hol- 
low, that it may continually drop with Spouts 
on the top, for the erefting-of greater quanti- 
ties of, Water: EK. 
- Or it,may rife. in one {mall upright Stream, 
carrying'a of ' Wood on it, which being 
exactly 'round, and placed on the mouth of 
the Pipe, and the Water by the opening of a 
ſtop-cock made for that purpoſe, admitted by 
degrees ; the Ball will riſe- and be ſupported 
by the Spout of Water, to. five, ſix, or ſeven 
ef fooc high , after the ſame manner as a ſingle 
; of Peaſe may be elevated by your Breath on a 
Straw 3 but in caſe your Ball be apt to fall, 
J then may you perforate it through the Centre 
{ſmoothly . and | exactly in the middle , and 
place'this ſmall hole dize&ly on the middle of 
the mouth of the Pipe; ,.;and ſo raile the Ball 
by degrees , and the ſmall outer maar Gat 
through the: Centre of the Ball, will pre- 
e it in its due poſture. 
By a Copper Cy der made to fit on the top 
of the- Pipe, oyt.of, which the water-violently 
oF flows, to take off and on at pleaſure ; may 
il you ſometimes make the water reſemble a large 
| | Glaſs 


Ok 


ye 
, 
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inverted, by placing a flat piece of Ce 
por na repa hs Opie and leaving c 
a narrow Circular paſſage under it, for th 
Nader freely 'to flow out of fr on 'every fide 
Anorher Pipe ot Cylmder of a lefler {ize, mai 
to riſe off the middle of the ſaid flat piece 
Copper or Cap, ' with a like Cap onthe to 
of *, and a left as before, will cauſe tl 
water iffuing our of borh the sithe © 
over the other, - 1o'prefent- a Glas within 
Glaſs, 'both. invertyd. 
Alſo Crowns, Birds, Beaſts, mide of lick 
Braſs or Copper, hotiow and cafletoturn a 
a Cylinder, the one ond of the \Cylind& rob 
ſer 'oh the top: of the Warer-pipe, the orhe 
end to force the water with certainthin Va 
in the inſide of yogr/hollow Figure; 
will make i 40 move fwifthy about; eject 
the water our of the ies br mouth $f the N 
= = its motion, which is very. phaiſhory 
_ $6eret Pipes' may be i1nder the Ground; wy 
ends not appeating -aboveit, that whon any 
I aUies unawares, ' « of cafaally walk or Rand b 
ver-thetn, by the tiring bf a flepcock; ye 
may forcethe waret upright under vheir Coat, 
to their ſudden tu 
Yo may atid\plaed on Pedeftals & hin 
three foot high, ſeveral-Figgres at aver thi 
foot-diſtance, ter -orirwenty 'of avAde :(The 
inceredl betwoen tliols Figutes tha 18-67 # 
foot aver. Vhiouph thee: als/and BM vi 
gurts; $rall Pi5es anuſt bs brought; thar hs 
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Water: inay- out of the-mwoinh of che Figures 
be ejected into; the Air; the one Figure di- 
recinþ-it towards its: oppoſite Figure 

it,and a little fideways 
a iſtocp-obck 1 each Fi ; ſhall caſt out a 
ftream of Water over like a Rain-bow, that 
you niay walk under thefe'Spouts, as under {0 
many Arches ;: without any drop failing on 


 Butthat which is very delightful, is the ſing- 
ing of the Nigtringal, mage, imitated bythe 
motion of the. Water, and'is thus performed: 
In ſoine Cavity" of your Grott or- other Edi- 
fice where you. deſire at,qny tiimeto hear this 
Muſick; your:mult place a large Ciſtern of 
Lead, containing ten, twenty, or thirty. Gal- 
lons, 'as:you. pleaſe: "This Ciſtern muſt be welt 
clothed'on' every part (except the uſeful pal- 
ſages for Pipes) into it: near the top muſt the 


Water be'let in freely through a Pipe of about 
an inch /Yjameter ;-chen you muſt have alſo 


near the'top, two, three, or four ſmall Pipes 


iſſuing out, tending a little downwards, at: 


theendof which you muſt fix your Pipes made 
of Brafs;'or other Metal, made before.you fix 


themlikearrordinary Fſtala, wherewith Chil- 
Uren exerciſe themſelyes in their panihes, fo 


that when you try it. with your h, and 
hold the lbwer end in Water, it ſhall pipe and 


chuck as the Nightingal ſommerimes doth/; you 


ſhay make two; three, or four of thefe of fe 


veral ſites, the bigpeſt nor large, ' and they will 
give ſome” diſtin&ion . ſound, theſe being. 


fixed 


ſothat at the trade gof 
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fixed ta the ends of the ſmall Pipes ifluing out 
of your Giſtern, and: the lower ends of chem 
dipping into a Trough of Lead; a little be- 
low the bottom of the Ciftern-z when.by the 
turning of - a ſtop-cock, the Water flows into 
the Ciltern, it expeMleth the Air through theſe 
Pipes, ——_— ay your defired 'Muſick, 
until your Ciſterr be full, then muſt you ſt 
the Cock, that the Ciſtern may empty it. ſe 
again, 'and be ready for another time.” _ 

The Pipe through: which it empties its ſelf, 
may be at che bottom of the Ciſtern, of. about 
the diameter of one third partrof- art inch, fo 
that the Pipe that ſupplies the Ciſtern with Wa 
ter, muſt of neceflity be of Capacity ſufficient 
to afford Water enough for this under Pipe, 
and to enforce Air for the muſical + xr 
fore this emptying Pipe you may 1 as you 
find occaſion. 1 

The Water that runs through this lower 
Pipe, may deſcend into the Trough: that i 
under the muſical Pipes, to ſupply that with 
Water. 

Inſtead of this lower Pipe, you may hare 
a Siphon made in your Ciſtern, the inner foot 
of it to reach the bottom of' the inſide, the 
neck thereof to be near to the top of it, but 
not altogether ſo high, the outer foot of it 
- ſomewhat lower than the bottom, that when 
the Water flows into the Ciftern, and ſto 
theinner foot of the Siphon, the:Air forthwi 
ives you your Muſick until the Ciſtern be 
ull, then of its ſelf the Water paſles throos 
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BookI. The Att of Gatdening. 
the Siphon until the Ciſtern be empty. In 
this way, leſs Water will make. your Muſick, 
becauſe there is no decreaſe of it until the Ci: 
ſtern be filled, but then you muſt not deſiſt 
until it be fall, elſe it will not flow. out of the 
Siphon. - You muſt alſo: ſapply the Trough 
before:your muſical Pipes with Water from 
ſome other Pipe, therefore the former way is 
the more facile. ; 

this means may you make many Muſi- 
cal Artificial _ -_ to norm in pro- 

on according to the:quantity of your Wa- 
bir. fund las of your Ciftern ; the Wa- 
ter that flows in waft from it; being made to 
ll from-one precipice* to another, which 
with.its.murmuring:Noiſe intermixed with the 
Mufical-'Pipes, makes aw excellent charming 
Harmony, _ noneof it being in view, 
but concealed in' Rook-work made for that 
purpole.. I and 11-77 
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Of Grotto's. 


T oftentimes happens that in theſe Northern 
Climes , the e£ſfivalheatsare more trouble- 
fome thanthey are nearer the Zodiack, the Sun 
continuing here longer above the Horizon.in 
the Summer ſeaſon, than in thoſe parts, which 
occaſions that i that many times 
| 2 we 


2 
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we are ſenſible of; for as we have leſs of the 
preſence of the Sun in the Winter, fo have we 
that defect ſupplied in the Summer. 

But thoſe that inhabit more Soxtherly, and 
havethe Sun more perpendicularly over them, 
are more ſenſible. of the acute heat of that 
bright Orb about the middle of: the day, ge- 
nerally than we are ; and therefore about the 
heat of the day, they uſually ſequeſter them- 
ſelves from their ordinary Occupations, -and 
betake themſelves to their ſhades and coal 
ces 'of Receſs for fome- few hours, rrQIn00 
-- Such that have convenient places in their 
Villes, make themfelyes Grotto's or Caves in 
the Earth for that: only purpoſe, 'on. which 
fome have beftowed ſo much Coſt and Ls 
bour; that thoſe-Grotts have been 'the /Objef 
of Admiration of, and-part of the Subject :< 
ſeveral Hiſtories writtet-by ſeveral. Travellen 
and Strangers, as are their Baths and Four 
tains. 

For the ſame reaſon' may our Grotts be 
neceſlary for us, to _ our ſelves in the 
time of our Summer” fain& Heats, although 
they are not here ſo conſtant” every year as in 
thoſe parts, yetare they kefs tolerable, for want 
of theſe nocturnal breezes they: uſually enjoy. 

Therefore eitherin the ſide of fome decliv 
of a-Hill, or under ſome Mount' or © 'Ferrac 
artificially raiſed, -may. you make; 'a':place of 
repole, cool and freſh in the greateſt hears. I 
may. be arched over with Stone or Brick, and 
you may give it what light or —— 
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Book L The Art of Gatdening, 
caſe. You may make ſecret Rooms and 
within 2t, and in the outer Room 
may you have all thoſe before mentioned Wa- 
ter-works, for your own or your Friends di- 
vertiſements. 

It is a place that is capable of giving you 
ſo much pleaſure and delight, that you may be- 
ſtow not undeſervedly what coſt you pleaſe 
on it, by pavipg it with Marble, or immit- 
ring it with Stone, or Rock-work, either na- 
tural or artificially reſembling the Excellencies 
of Nature. The Roof may be made of the 
ſame ſupported with Pillars of Marble, and 
the Partitions made of Tables of the ſame. 

The moſt famous of this kihd that this King- 
dom affords, is that Wiltonian Grotto near unto 
Salubury, on which no Coſt was ſpared to 
make it compleat, and wherein you may view, 
or might have lately ſo done, the beſt of Wa- 
ter-works, far excelling what Rapinzs thus ſings 
of late Rzchliew's Palace in France. 
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. Here wariouſly diſþos'd the Fountains run, 

Ml Firft beadlong fall, then riſe where they begun ; 
ant Recerve all forms, and meve on every ſide, 

y, W ith borrid noiſe, Chimera gaping wide ; 

4 Out of her open Mouth the Water throws, 

acl For from her Mouth a rapid Torrent flow: * 


From her wide Throat, as Waves in Circles ſpout, 
A Serpent turning fprinkles all the rout. 
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But they that cannot command the Water 
to crown'the Pleaſures of their Gardens ; yet 
afe there few that cannot find ſome conveni- 
ent place for this purpoſe, it being. as neceſſa- 
ry in them to avoid the liquefying Air, as in 
other places the unpleaſant Breezes. ' *» 


CHAP. V. 
Of Statues, Obelicks, Dyals, and 9- 


ther invegitate Ornaments. et 1< 


a Winter; and where your”! Gardens 'of 
Pleaſure are ſometimes clothed with their 
verdant Garments, and beſpangled with varie 
ty of Flowers, and at other times wholly dif 
mantled of all theſe ; here to recompence the 
loſs of paſt Pleaſares, and to buoy up their ! 
hopes of another Spring, many have placed 3 
in their Gardens, Statues, and Figures of ſever: 
al Animals, and great variety of other cari- £ 
ous pieces of Workmanſhip, that their Walks " 
might be pleaſant at any: time in thoſe placs 1 
of never dying Pleaſures: - +10 2 
Herein the-ancient Romans were exceflively p 
pradigal, ſparing of no Coſt to adorn their 
Avenues with curious Figures for their Winter £ *+ 
diverſions, as well agwith rare Plants for their Y 1 
F4--166-1 | Summer 


r: Statues. | all places where there is a Summer and 


Book I. The Art of Gardening. | FF 
Summer delights. Which vanity (although 
one of the moſt excuſable )"is deſcended on 
the Italians, whoſe Gardens are the Mitrors of 
the World, as well for thoſe Ornaments, as 
for their excellency of the Plants that are pro- 
pagated in them. wy 

This Mode of adorning Gardens with curi- 
ous Workmanſhip, is now become Engliſh ; 
how many Statues made by excellent Art, are 
there to be ſeen in His Majeſties Gardens, and 
in the Gardens of divers of the Nobility of 
England ? But what great pity is that in ma- 
ny _ remote from Cities and great Towns, 
theſe Statues ſhould drive * out of their view 
thoſe natural Beauties that ſo far exceed them ? 

Much more Ornamental” are Statues pla- 
ced in” Groves and Shades, and in or near 
your Borders of the choicelt Plants, than on 
the naked -ſurface of the Earth, which later 
beget not that ſurpriſe in the Spectators, asthe 
omen, * 

Statues: are commendable in the midft of 
Fountains; and green Squares in Groves, and 
at the end of obſcure Walks. - Sa 
or. In the room of Statues in-the midſt of your 2.0b!isþs. 
ri- green Squares, Obelisks, or ſingle - Columns 
ls & may not-be improper, {6 that the Workman- R 
5 | ſhip be accordingly. Neither can there be a 

KF more proper uſe for an'Obelisk, than to ſup- 
ely pare a Globe with its Axis duely placed re- 

porting both Poles, and 'its circumference on 
ter the Equinoctial Line, exatly divided into 
cir | twenty four parts, _ marked with twice 

4 tw are 
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Flowtr- 
pors. * 
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twelve hours, th that on-it at a diſtance by the 


ſhadow only of ' che. Globe on. its Gif, you 


may diſcern the hour of the day, and « te 
__ the Day and-Night, and Summer and 
Winter happen throughout the Univerſe, 
Many Dials of various and curious Work: 
are made, and may be placed on 
Pedeſtals in the midſt of the Squares- inſtead 
of Statues, which better become the ſhades, 
Dials of Glak, were it not for the Caſuah 
ties . they are ſubje&t unto, pre-excel any O 
ther 1 are by ially che Globe wich it 
Axis rough che midſt, and duely elevated 
wick ſmall Beads an i 5; lone Geir day 
ances accondingea E' Lines of t e 
Glabe, painted on the. ſuperficies of your or: 
bicular Glaſs,” which, will not only give you 
the true hour of the day, but all other varia 
tions thata Dial can dire&: But more: of theſe 
in another place. 
ther —_— Ornament of a Garden, are 
Flower: ts, which painted whits ang, | 
onP ,cither on the Ground, inaſtreight 
line on the edges of your Walks, or on your 
Walk or at. the = of your Squares, are 
Pic 
0s are. of Potters Clay, and 
bans, Tn: of Earth, and frogea 
in the Winter .are:-apt..to break, unleſs you 
place another ordigary pot, of Earth in the in 
fide of it, wherein 5p plant your Flowers, you 
defighto propagate in them. 
- Jr 29 PreTone. 0k caſualty of _ 
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ſome are made of Lead well painted and guilt, 
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which are much to be preferred. 


One of the pleaſures that may be eſteemed 5- Of a3 
belonging to a Garden, is an Aviary, which Aviary. 


muſt be near your houſe, that you may take 
ſome delight in it there, as well as in your 


Garden, and that you-may in all ſeaſons take 
care of its Inhabitants: As for its bigneſs, man- 


ner of making and ordering, it is not pr 

in this place to be difcourſed of, we bins 
ther for an Aviary at large, that tha whole 
Garden with its Cove and Avenues may be 
full of theſe pretry Singers, that they may with 
their charming Notes, rouze up our dull Spi- 
rits, that are too intent upon the Cares of this 
Work, and mind us of the Providence, the 
great God of the Univerſe hath over us, as 
well as theſe Creatures, 
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Of the drvers Trees, Flowers, | 
and Plants , that beautifi | 
and adorn a Garden. 


CHAP. L 
Of Trees for Ornament and Shade. 


IF Aving lightly paſſed oyer the Scite, | ; 
H Form, Security, and dead Orna- | 


. © WH ments of your Garden ; it is time UW ( 
= = now to give you an account of 
ſuch Vegetating Ornaments, that are proper 
and very well ming the Gardens of the 
moſt curious. And becauſe the Cypreſs is the 
moſt beautiful and moſt he” Tree, 1 
ſhall begin with Perennial Greens. 
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SECT: I. 
Of Winter Greens. 


J.d..: 


O F all the Trees that have been propaga- r. Of the 
ted in - our Europeas parts, none have C10rtþ 
- i yet merited that efteem as the Cypreſs bath 
0 done, it being the moſt uniform, ſtreighteſt, 
and moſt ſlender of any other, preſerving its 

Verdgre throughout the year. | 

Tes natural Country is Candia, where (as 
Pliny writes) if . a man plow the ground, and 
not ſow it with ſome other thing, Cypreſſes will 
come up, and preſently ſhew above ground ; 
from whence they have heen ſpread into the 
moſt parts of Europe, ſo far as the extream cold 
will give them leave. 

Their Seed ſeldom or never ripens here in 
England ;' but ſuch as you have from foreign 
, BE parts, you muſt ſow - about the beginning of 
- W April, which when come up and carefully wa- 
e | tredand weeded, you inay remove. 
f Theſs 'Lrees may be gither planted as Stan- 
r  dards,,or in Hedges, and clipped as other 
2 | tonſile Hedges uſually are, if you intend them 
2 | for Standards, at about threeor four years the 
| BY middle ſhoot ought to be cut off near the top, 

d the whole 'Tree cut into a pyramidical 
Form, and not bound as is the. uſual cuſtom, 
only clip them not late in the year, =_ 
Pa 4 ONS ng the 


2. Of the 


Laurel, 


the Froſt . prove too fierce and kill your 
Trees. — cone 
For if they are not cloſe bound but clipt, 
and ſtand not in a cold moiſt Ground, th 
will endure the hardeſt Froſts, and ſharpe 
Winds : For I have-known many that ſtood 
in the loweſt part of the Garden killed with the 
extremity of cold, when others that ftood on 
2 Terrace, more obvious to the cold Winds 
eſcaped ; and for no other reafon, as I could 
judge, but theirdry and healthy Soil they grew 


mm. 

As the Cypreſs for its Beauty, ſo the Lawedl 
for its Glory, hath' been in great efteem with 
the Ancients, whoſe Branches have crowned 
the Heads of Emperours in their Triumphs ; 
and thoſe that were Victors in War, or - 
folemn Games: The Lawre! Branches are alſo 
Emblems of Peace, and of pre-excellency in 
any ingenious Science or- Enterprize, the an 
cient Romans attributed unto it an extraordi- 


r it had againſt the evil effets of 
Thunder and Lightning,” and cherefore plant: 
ed it near unto their Houſes and Lodgings. 

It is one of the beft ornamental Trees you 
can plant either for beauty or ſhade, it will 
cloath your moſt ſhady Walls, and will en- 
dure che moſt ſcorching beams of the Sun, it 
will mount to twenty or thirty foot in height, 
and be content to be humble and tonfil, no 
Weather will annoy it, ir delights moſt in 
mozſt Ground, 


h 
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hi warry \ Vales where nleafant Fountains 
Their folendent Leaves the booely pmol 


And -agrees beſt _ a" cook ſhady place 
which is equal to a | 

They: grow tall, and great- plemy. of 
Berries, from which the Trotes are eaſily.pro- 
+. - yr ndpag Layers, or ſlips, fe inacold 


P 
The Lauras Tinws is a Shrub yiekding Kreet Laurus 
ſcented Fufty of white Bloſſoms in che Wiriter, Tis 


as. wells me Summer, 'is eafi 

from Suckers or Layers / and deferves a place 

the beſt of your. p ' Greens 5 

There are two ſorts, the one with a rata. 
the ner with. abroad Leaf. 

e 


A 


eſteem: that formerly” 
more beautiful and 


was had. of it,' Aa 
Laurel. --<;; + 


Few Greens exceed. -in' Beauty \ either in g; of tit 
Branch or Leaf the: Phylires,, which ous Phnlincs 


ſo fairly, and near the rongt;; 'and 

that height, and b eatiy mataged with the the 
Shears, "that it is eſteemed one 'of the moſt 
pleaſant Plants: thar Nature yields, ic-is very 
hardy and endures our generally moſt ſevere 
Winters, having never known them nipp'd 
with fierce Cold, but (Am 1663, and fince 
in Anno 1683. ) and then the Branches = 
tor the moſt part cut off ,- the Tree real! 

its former Luſtre. 


Bay-Thve, ourold Exgliſh Plane is a fitie The Baye 
oderiterous 'Tree, but: wor oat of thar-great Tree. 


The Art of Gatdening, Book I 
It is raiſed of Seeds, and may be increaſed 
by Layers, and ſorhetimes by Slips; it will not 
eaſily bear a rembve. till the coldeſt Seaſons 
are over. 
_ There-are' two forts of it, the one with x 
{maller and more edged Leaf than the other; 
which: yields great plenty.of Bloſſoms in the 
Winter, -which laft 'until the Spring, . which 
Bloſſoms are of a: ſtrong Scent, by reaſon. of a 
gummy Matter adhering to them,. which' the 
Bees wonderfully affe&;which blooming Trees, 
if there/were many of thern near your. Apiary, 
they would, ___ help your: Bees; be 
fore much of other Food was to be found by 
them.in the Spring 3 ; but the barren Tree is the 
more-beautiful., 
Theſe Trees ma be cut- itito. any form 
high- or: low, in Hedges: or. in ſingle*[rees, 
avi and wicorer: a Seat.or Bower in a ſhort time; 
and ont neat! y' thawany Tree whatfocver. 
4- Of the pecies, of thi: Gin | is the Mlaterbas, a 
Ajaternus. Wk. edoaGae. Shrub,.-not aſpiring to-that 
a and doh the Phylires but is apt for Hedges 
£2 ily 
5. Of th + Moſt of the 3 ns bak Gardens of England 
Box-Tree, were formerly beautified with this xtey. dy: 
ing Box, becauſe you might have reduced it 
to any form or high or low, but by 
reaſon of the ill fayour emitted from it, and 
by its ſpreading Roots continuing long in 2 
place, fterilizing the confining Earth, it is 
now baniſhed out of our Gardens. 
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Tree, which growing tall and ſtout againſt all 
Weathers; and its ſmall 'Twigs ſticking cloſe 
to the Trunk, clothing: it: always green,-no 
Sun nor ſhade offending it ; is one of 'the-moſt 
ornamental Trees you can deſire. . 'The Eugb- 
Tree: may be clipt: and-reduced to any, form, 
but eaſily ; to. the compleat: form of the; Cy- 


pr 


inion:of our beſt Arborift Mr. Eveler, if '4 Holy. 
ould not numerate.:the Holly amongſt the 
moſt ſele& of our -Hortenſe perennial Greens, 
which: he-eſteems to be.the moſt incomparable 
for Uſe, Defence, Sight and Ornament :; I need 
ſay no more of it, {ceing his learned Pen hath 
ſufficient emblazaned.its frame.. :-. _--/ 1 


HEE EGO =LH, 


ſlender and aſpiring Trunk of the ſtreight Firr, 
and the fac} keeping and preſerving its Branch- 
es in a compleat circular order, it doth very 
well become a Garden, planted at the corners 
of your Squares, or in dired lines at a little 
diſtance from your Walks. | 

Having one of theſe Trees whoſe top was 
periſhed, I clipt it with my Shears, and redu- 
ced it to a fine Conick ſhape, and find it as 
caſie to be managed with the Shears, as any 
other Plant, . 
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Our, Planters have brought' into 5. Of the | 
our Gardens to: adorn 'our Walks, the  Ewgh2 =#e*-Tree. 


HS. 93 4 | ,4 ov 
I hould undervalue- the [Judgment and Q- ». of thi 


The Firr-Tree is -rather - for the:; Woods, 8. Of the 
than for the Garden, yet > reafon of. the Fir-4 ., 
t 


- The Art vf Gardening, Bdok iſ 
"The Norway Firr is eafily: manaped with 
Shears, --and kept in-the-form! of.aiCypras; 
growing thick on" the ſides whetu clipt, - and 
being planted thick in' Hedges, may beclipt 
as other tonſile Plants, and make a'yery next 

and cloſe Fence.” * ne ed noe 0 
"They! are eaſily ated fromithe:Seed 
taken out-of the- and ſown in March, 
ahd very well endure 4 remove ; all other” ſort 
of Firr and Pines, beſides the ftreight ſmall 
kaved Firr are to. be'excluded your: of 
Pleaſure; being not capable of being 'iredu 

ced tg compleat form. 1 10 1, 
5. of th Forts rarity-of it more than foirics beau 
Ceder. ty; maythe famous Cedar find a place:in' your 
Gae#den, 'the name wheregf'is ſufficient to 're 
vive. thols ſtupendious relations of che Mag 
nitude, Durablenefs,” Excellency and: Virtue 

of that'moſt ſacred'of Trees... i © 
16. Of the ..Not unbecoming your» | dens, is the: lex, 
Ilex. or ever green Oak': which is :bardy; though 
flow -in growing, and -propagated: from is 
VEE toul,/or/ by Loyenn: N99 3. KOD SM 
I7.0f Tre. The greater Tree: Szone Crop is x bedutifal 
Stone C79, Green, not common, bur raiſed frets Layats, 
| and preſerved in ſome Gardens. - ©301663700 
-— Of the ' The Strawberry Tres, as it is {o tered from 
AIG. the ted Berries it uſually bears, although diffi IN f 
cultly raiſed from Seeds of Layers, and-with 
the-like difficulcy ternoved whilft young; yet 
thrives 'very well in the warm part..of .your 
Gargen, adding much Beauty to it, by its 
green Leaves all the Winter, and its Berries in 
the Autumit,” One 
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One of the moſt Vulgar, . yet moſt uſeful 13. Of 
and neceſſary Greens is the;Roſemary; a Plant Rena19e 
natural to many places in Spain, ; but here nou- 
riſhed in the warmeſt places of our Kitchin 
Gardens ; T have obſerved in ſome Country. 
Gardens, a dwarf kind of Roſemary kept ſhear- 
ed, that hath been exceeding comely, the 
Plant is eaſily managed , did not the moſt (e- 
vere colds deſtroy it, but that dwarf kind is 
the more hardy. ; 

The large double Roſemary is the more Or- 
namental to a Garden ; but that with a double 
bloſſom the more rare _ | 

The Pyracantha, or ever green Hawthorn, r4. of * 
is a compleat Tree for a Fence, ics Thorns be- racantba: 
ing ſtrong and ſharp; it is alſo very beauti- 
ful when its Berries are ripe, which are of a 
Coralline red, its Leaves ever green, but not 
very thick. | 

The Arbor vite, focalled from itsever green x. Of Ax 
and hardy Leaf, may be planted to —_ up bor vite; 
your number of Greens, for its Rarity, bur 
not for its Beauty, any more than the Savin, 
which is much like it, | | 

The Celaſtrxs or Staft-Tree, bearing a few 16. of £6. 
green Leaves over the Winter, and as Mr: Rea laſtrss. 
adviſeth, is fir to be mixed with 'Pyracantha, 
tor the making of the ever green Hedg, 

The Tuniper-Tree although uſual in the x5. of e57 

oods, or Commons, yet deſerves a place a- Zuniper- 
mongſt our choiceſt Winter-greens, it being 77 
capable of any form, growing tall like tlie 
Cypref, or ſpreading as you are willing to or- 

or K- F Fhels 
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18. Of the 


Holly. 


Theſe ever greetr Plants have in theth a 


_— reſinacious. Juice, that fortifies them a- 
v4 


t the Cold;*and' is the cauſe of the con: 
titiuving of the Leaf fo long on the Stalk, s 
may be obſerved in' the Firr atid Pine, what 
an Ibundance of that 'Terebintine Sap do they 
contain, enduring the moſt fierce Colds the 
Northern Climate: yields ; the Cypreff and the 
Roſemary both yield 'a' very hot and refiny 


ap. | 

The Holly affords us out of its - Bark, that 
glutitious Bird-lime, that enſnares the heed 
leſs Fowl, which diffufed naturally into its 
Leaves, enables them againſt all the inconve 
niencies of Winter and Cold. The Phylira 
hath a very ſtrong Sap that preſervesit. And 
all the other Winter Greens have more or lef 
of the like refinous and glutinous Sap or Juice, 
that is not ſo eaſily preyed upon by extream 


Colds. 


SECT. Il. 
Of Variegated or Gilded-leafed Plants. 


frame perennial Greens are very Orns 
mental, planted in their proper places d 
your Garde and Avenues, by reafon of their 
perpetual Verdure, that the Winter that ſeem 
elſewhere moſt barren, here amongft thek 
Greens appears like a perpetual Spring ” 
m 
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Book If. The Art of Gardening; 67 
muſt they give place to the, molt beautiful of 
Trees and Shrubs of the ſame kind (as te-their 
durablenefs) by reaſon. of their variegations, 
much excelling thoſe that are of a plain co- 
lour. 

For what can be more pleaſant than to have 
Groves or Walks (when the Flowers that are 
but for a day are retired): apparrelled with 
gilded party-colour 'Garments, ſome with 
yellow and green, others- with white and 
green, emulating the two royal Metals, that 
by the Gilder's hand adorn the Palaces of 
Princes. The moſt excellent of all which gil- 
ded Plants is the Holly, whoſe Bark as well as !; Gilded 
Leaf, is variegated with a bright yellow ; the ſ 
more yellow the Leaf is, the more beautiful 
is the Plant ; ſome are ſtrip'd throughout the 
Barks and Berries : If vulgar green Holly be 
ſo glorious and refreſhing an Obje&, as Mr. 
Evelmm hath Characterized it to be, then cer- 
tainly the ſame with a due mixture of a brighc 
yellow muſt pre-excel. In fine, wholoever 
hath once ſeen this Tree, will not think any 
perennial Green equal to it, for it is like the 
true Scarlet-dy which preſent, debaſcth all 0- 
ther Colours. | 

The gilded Laurel is a very pleaſant Tree, 2- 6#!4ea 
alrhough inferiour to the Holy; for want of **"** 
that Oriental Verdure and more polite Leaf, 
but this Plant is more rare to be obtained than 
the gilded Holly. 


F 2 | Of 
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3. Gilded Of Phylirea, alſgthere is a ſort that is much 
Phylirzz yariegated with white, and is very pleaſant, 
RE as the like there is of Alaternas, which is not 
" altogether ſo hardy as that of the Phylirea, yet 
both worthy of your care. 
4 Gilded The Leaves of Box are on ſome Trees gil- 
_ ed with an edge round each of them with 
yellow, but theſe Trees do not annually pro- 
duce all their Leaves gilded : ſometimes they 
are green, and ſometimes gilded ; yet are 
theſe Trees not to be wanting in your golden 
Grove. 
5. Gilded There is beſides the Roſemary that is gilded 
Roſemary. with yellow, a ſort of it variegated with white, = * 
very delightful to the Eye, and not ſo com- iſ 
mon as the yellow ; both theſe are to be pre- i * 
ſerved under warm Walls, or other Fences to M * 
{ſecure them from the too ſevere Winds; but M : 
the white is the more tender. | | 
6. Gilded * The Periwinckle is a low creeping Plant, ] 
Periwin- {ome bearing white , ſome blew Flower, Þ * 
cit. growing wild in many places, and ſcarce wor ſ * 
thy. of a place in a Garden, except for the 
| 
| 


covering the Ground in the Shades of ' your 
Groves and Avenues, with tts ever green and 
running Branches ; but the gilded Periwinckl 
whoſe Leaves are exceeding well variegated, 
much reſembling the gilded Phylirea, or Als 
rerns,is as Compleat an Ornament for clothing 
tne Earth of your golden Grove, as any of the 
gilded Trees are for the more lofty part of it 
-. Giizza And although your gilded Trees are molt 
Lily, becoming in a Groye or Walk, and the Pers 
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winckle be proper for an humble Ornament, 
yet ſome Plants of a 'middle rank or degree, 
may not unbecome ſo ſplendid an Obje& ; of 
which none can be more ſuitable than the 
Lilly, whoſe verdant ſhining pale-green Leaves 
are curiouſly painted by. Nature's Pencil with 
yellow, appearing at a great diſtance, as well 
as near very beautiful ; th es from the 
Ground tothe top of the StalKFfrom the Spring 
to the Autumn, being much more comely 
you the Bloſſom, which is the fair white 
illy. 


It is known to all Naturaliſts, that che beſt gs. G;14.4 


Garden Ground is moſt prone to Weeds, which Night- 


are its Spontaneous productions, and ſecin 
that Weeds are expected in our Grove, as wel 
as in our Garden, it were better that it were 
in part ſupplied for want of gilded leaved 
Flowers with gilded Weeds , whereof the 
Night-ſhade, otherwiſe a noiſome Weed, but 
with its variegated Leaves, and here and there 
thin] liſperſed, and gilded Mugwort, ano- 
ther Weed of the like nature, would make a 
good mixture with the other richer Dyes, 
like the ordinary Colours in a Picture, which 
ſerve to illuſtrate the more excellent. 


ade and 


] Mugwott. 


Some other ſorts of gilded Plants there may 
probably. be ; but theſe are all that I have hi- ;;6 varie- 
therto obſerved. As theſe have been caſual- gated 
ly -mec wichal, and from* them others have Wood-vine. 


been raiſed, ſo by the ſame reaſon may other 
forts be diſcovered, that yet have not been ob- 
ſeryed, 

Fq Far 
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- [For travelling throngh ſorne part of Glamor- 
eariſhire, and diſconrfing of theſe variegated 
Greens, one of that "Country afluredme;vhat in 
that Country was a very large Holly 'with all 
its Leaves curioufly gilded, growing wild in 
a Wood, which was not. unlikely, for from 
the Woods they firft came, but that which 
was molt ſtranglh was; that the fame: Tree 
ſhould be negleded, and nota great number 
of Plants raiſed from it. 
--- The Reaſons why fuch 'variery of Colours 
ſhould appear in the Leaves of Trees and 
Plants; are not eafily diſcovered, ſeeing that we 
may obſerve the like in the various Colours of 
{56me ſorts of Beaſts and: Birds, whereof no 
account-has been yet given '; and they- as well 
theſe 'are allo apt to degenerate. But the 
realon of fach a variegation of Colours may 
be ſuppoſed to be a Detee in Nature, becauſe 
the more fterile the Land is wherein "they 
grow,the better are'their Colours preferved,and 
the more rich the Ground is, the ſooner do they 
degenerate. And as theſe curious Plants are 
by accident, or forme ſecret inclination of Ne 
tare 'undiſcovered- unto us, ſo they are the 
more to be valued, and'on-them may: we the 
better beſtow our-delight and admiration. 
Thus will we conclade / this: Section, dt 


(01 ag monſtrous Curioſities in the Leaves of Plants, 


with that of the Elder-Tree. It hapned that 
about two' years ſince, (being Amo 1674-) 
a Gardener near London, by- accident diſcover- 


edin a Hedge an Elder-Tree, whoſe Leaves 
ſcem'd 


pany 
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ſcem'd to be embroidered, by the ſwelling of 
the Veins thac' {pread thenalelyes chroughour 
the Leaf,, and appearing af a difterent 'galour 
from the reſt-of it, they-being of a curious 
Texture, - made them appear to the Eye moſt 
beautiful and rare, which Troe he tran{plant- 
ed into his Gardes, as ng {mall curioſity. 

Thels gilded 'party-colourd Branches, would 
well have becatne thoſe Crowns and Garlands 
ſo irequendy uled by the Ancients, had they 
been chen'known, and might (lome of them 
at leaſt) have been incerted in Dr. Brown's 
Catalogue of Coronary Plants. 
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SECT. lit 


Of other Trees propagated for their Beauty 
aud Shade. | 


Pn thele perennial Greens and other , ,-,,, 
Rarities in Nature, that ſeem to take up p1atanys. 


lo large a: raom in your Plantation, yet. are 
there other Trees that in the Spring , and 
throughout the Summer, do very much adorn 
your Groves and Avenues, and cool and refreſh 
thoſe that delight to walk in them in the heat 
of thole ſealons. The moſt principal of which 
5 the Platanws, a Tree fo much admired by 
the ancient Romans, that they preferred them 
before any of their own Native Productions, 
and that for their Shades only,. it fo abſolutely 

F 4 CX* 


had not fo convenient a place- for it, yet it 


. Tbe 
Tilia. 


' The Art of Gardening, Book 11, 
excluding the Beams of the Sun in the Sum» 
mer, and admitting them in the Winter. The 
Branches are but thin and ſlender, the Leaves 
broad , and of- colour pleaſant, * the Tree 
groweth large. Pliny records that in histime, 
a Plane-Tree was of that bigneſs,that being hol 
low within, eighteen perſons uſually ſat on 
Benches in it, and fupp'd with Licinins Muts 
anw its owner. This Treedelights in Water: 
for the Tree that grew to that bigneſs, had a 
cool Fountain adjoyning to it, and thoſe that 
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ſeems by Pliny, our of their extraordinary af: 
ſion to it, irrigated it with better Liquor, 
He alſo tells -you of another, that the Empe 
ror Calizula had in his Ville, in which was a 
capacious Room, that fifteen Perſons might fit MI | 
at a Repaſt, and yer ſpace enough for their il 
Servitors to wait on them. In truth, the | 
World doth not yield a more beautiful Tree MW 
for ſhade than the Plane. Ir grows and prof 
ſpers well, if planted in'a moiſt Ground, & 

be conſtantly watred whilſt ic is young, and 

will ſoon arrive to your deſired bignefs, * 


Unto the Platanms. 


High ſhooting Linden, next exa&s your care, 
With grateful Shades, to thoſe who take the Air. 


'This Tree ſeems to contend with the Plats 
#5 tor Beauty and Shade, only its Leaves are 
not ſo fair, bug for its conick or pyramedical 
+1 ba | >> Form, 
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Form, it exceeds moſt Trees, and for its {weet 
ſcent, wherewith it perfumes the Air in the 
Months of Fuly and Auguſt, there is no Tree 
comparable to it of that magnitude. The Bees 
will teſtifie it, who in innumerable multitudes 
gather on the rows of theſe Trees when they 
are in Bloſſom: They are reducible almoſt to 
any Form, if planted at a diftance they ſpread, 
if near they aſpire. They. delight in moiſt 
and good ground, and are very quick of 
growth. "The many large Avenues planted of 
them in moſt places, ſufficiently demonſtrate 
their Beauty, Shade, and Flavour. 


The Horſe Cheſnut for the Beauty of its 3. The Ca- 


73 


Leaves in tne Spring,” and the compleat form /4**2 E- 
of its Bole, is not unworthy of a place amongſt 1%" 


the beſt of Trees for Shade and Ornament. 
This Tree is very lately made Engliſh, being 
brought in its Seed or. Nuts, from ' Conſt anti- 
wple, it proſpers very well here in good light 

ould, it buds all the Winter, and until it 
ſprings, are covered with a ſhining glutinous 
matter or Gum, and about the beginning of 
May, it uſually makes its whole Years ſhoot 
in eight or ten days, and then dilates its Leaves, 
more pleaſant than which ſcarce any Tree 
yields. In the ſame Month it puts forth ma- 


.iy Branches of Flowers, ſo mixed, that they 
ſeem to be enamel'd, and are very beautiful ; 


in ſome years, a few of thoſe Bloſſoms are 
lucceeded by Nuts, in form of Cheſtnuts in- 
cluded in a Coat or outward Shell. 


Chriſt's 
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4. Palis- Chriſt's Thorn, ſo named, for that it is {aid 
Ted. to: be: the' ſame wherewith our Saviour wg 
Crownd. at Feruſalem, near which is the nz 
twal place for its growth. This Tree may an 
be placed: in your Garden as a Rarity, as may fre 
that which is yet a greater wonder called. an 
$s. The Gla- The Glaftenbury Thorn, being in appearance Þj art 
fenbwy a valgar white Thorn, yet budding and yield Þ| ar 
mn ing plentifully its Bloffoms in December. I hav | ci: 
for ſeveral years obfery'd it in Bloſſom af vi 
Chritmas, lometimes-itblofſoms before, if the 
Weather be miid, bur if the Cold be very ie || ex 
vere, it will retard it: Thoſe Bloſſoms ar Þ m 
{ucceeded-by Berries and Leaves, although in 
the Winter, as the ordinary white Thorns are 
in the. Summer, - They that read and believe 
the Divinity of the-Monaſtery of Glaſtenbwy, 
may the more eaſily: believe the report of this 
Tree, that by. its bloſſoming on the twenty 
fifth: day of December, it doth not only indi 
cate unto. us the very day of our Saviour's Na 
tivity, but condemns our ſloth and contuma: 
Cy in not rejoycing with it at ſo glorious a dil- 
penſation. 
This Tree flouriſhed many years in W:lton- 
Garden near Salzbury, and I ſuppoſe is there 
_ yet, but is not altogether fo exact to a day, as 
its original from whence it came was reported 
to. be, it's probable the Faith of our Anceſtors 
might contribute much towards its certainty 
of time. For Imagination doth operate on 
Inanimate things, as ſome have obſerved. 


Thus 
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ad Thus have you a brief account of the moſt 
vs | delightful , ' pleaſant, and ornamental Trees 
nz | wherewith to beautifie your Garden, Avenues, 
ay Þ and Groves, which are ſhady and cool Receſles 
ay Þ from the noiſe and cares of the World, 
and the hot -Gleams of che Sun, and are an 
ce Þ artificial Epitom of the larger Woods, . Farreſts, 
1d | and Greves, fo much celebrated by the An- 
we fÞ cients, who attributed .uato them moſt Di- 
a | vine Honour. 
he Here you may in a {mall Room, and at an 
ſe | eafie Expence, reap the advantage of thoſe 
rs # more ample Poſleflions. 


re Thws bleſt x he, who tir d with his Aﬀairs, 

vel Far from all noiſe, all vain applauſe ; prepares 

| Togo, and underneath ſome ſilent Shade, 

uw # PYhich neither Cares nor anxious Thoughts invade, 

tyll Does for a while himſelf alone poſſeſs, 

li Changing the Town for Rural happineſs : 

a He if be pleaſe, into the Groves may ſtray, 

Liften to the Birds, which ſing at break of day. | paving, 
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SECT. IV. 
Of the Propagating and Planting the ſaid 


Tees, 


T*HE ſeveral Trees before mentioned, are 

variouſly propagated and removed at 
various times, being many of them Exoticks: 
And therefore the nature of the Climate is to 
be conſidered. | 

Such of them that are natural to this, or a 
more Northerly Climate, may be removed at 
any-time of the Winter, but the nearer the 
Spring the better, and are generally raiſed of 
Seed, _ as the Holly, the Eugh, the - Firr, the 
Pyracantha, and" the. Glaſtenbury-Thorn. "The 
Lawrel, Laurus Tinus, the Bay, the Tilia, the 
Caſtanea Equine, although raiſed by Layers a 
; welbas by Seeds, yet will endure a” Winter 
removal. 

The Cypref, the Pine, the Cedar, and the 
Celaftrus are more tender, and although they 
are raiſed of Seed only, yet ought they to be 
removed in the warmth of the Spring about 
March or April. As alſo the Plants, Slips, er 
Layers of the Phylirea, Alaternus, Ilex, Arbutws, 
and Roſemary, whether from Seed or Layers, 
becauſe they are brought hither from a more 
Southerly Country. 

The Slips ar Layers of all your gilded m_ 

& 
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deſerve your care in removing them, as the 
plain Trees of the ſame kind ought to-be.. 

The Box, the greater Tree-ſtone Crop, Arbor 
Vite, Savin, Platanus, and the Paliurms, are 
increaſed by Slips and Layers only, which 
muſt be laid- or flipped in the Spring, and 
( except the Paliurus ) may be removed all the 
Winter, the Paliurzs only in the Spring. 

It is obſerved,that it is the beſt way of plant- 


ing the Box, toſtrip away the Leaves from the 


Sip, and not to wind the Stem, but to ſet it 
whole without winding. 

It is alſo ſaid, that every ſlip of a Bay-Tree 
will grow, if ſet in March, the great Leaves 
being ſtripe off, but they muſt be ſhaded, 
and ſometimes watred if need require, elſe 
they will not ſo eafily take root. 

The gilded. Trees or Plants muſt be increa- 
ſed by Layers, Slips, or Grafts, for it is ob- 
ſerved, that by raiſing of them from Seed they 
degenerate, by reaſon that the Hawes or Seeds 
of the white Thorn come not. up the next year 
after they are ſown: It will be ſomewhat tedi- 
ous for ſuch as delight in Curioſities, to wait 
for the production of the Glaſſenbury Thorn from 


the Seed; therefore the beſt and molt expedi- 


tious way of raiſing this Rarity, is by grafting 
it on a common white Thorn, 

The Holly-Berry continues the like time ir 
the ground before it ſprings, but the Berries 
cleanſed of their mucilage before they are 
planted, very much accelerates their ſpring- 
ing: The Berries of the Eugh require the ſame 
ordering, The 
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The Funiper Trees are propagated, either 
Plants taken from. the Woods, or by rhe 
Seeds or Berries, which will ſoon come up. 


CHAP. IE. p 
Of F lower-Trees. 


Fter your Garden, Avennes, and Grove, 
A are reduced into ſuch form as you de 
fire, and thoſe adorn'd fo far as ne 
ceſſarily they ought to be, wich thoſe graceful 
and immortal Greens and other pleaſant Tres 
yielding ſhade and delight ; it then behove 
you to furniſh thoſe intervals that remain, and 
the borders of your Walks with Flowers, the 
wonders of Nature for the richneſs and variety 
of their Colours, Scents, Forms, and Seaſons 
Amongſt all which, thoſe Shrubs or Trees 
yielding ſo great a variety of thoſe Objeds, 
are moſt to be prized, and of thele is the Roſe 
© be preferred. 
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SECT. I 
Of the various kinds of Roſes. 


Fez is no Flower-bearing Tree that yields 
| fo great variety, nor any Bloſſoms fo 
beautiful as the Roſe, nor do they only adort: 
but perfume your Gardens. 


Now I perceive from whence the Odours flow, 
While on the Roſes kinder Zephyrs blow. 

Ont of the prickly Stalk the Purple-Flower 
Springs, and commands the Vulgar to adore, 
The Garden- Queen doth now her ſelf diſplay, 
Soiling the Luſtre of the riſmg Day. 


Between the Tulip and the Giilyflower, 
they are the greateſt Ornament to a Garden, 
whereof the yellow Province-Roſe is the moſt 1+ 0f yt 
beautiful, where it brings forth fair and kind- OE 
ly Flowers, which hath been obtained by bud. 
ding a ſingle yellow Roſe on che ſtock of a 
flouriſhing Francford Roſe near the Gronnd ; 
when that ſingle yellow is well grown in that 
Branch, inoculate your double yellow Roſe, 
then cut off all ſuckers and ſhoots from the firſt 
and ſecond, leaving only your laſt,which muſt 
be pruned very near, leaving but few Buds, 
which will have the more Nourifhment, and 


Yield the fairer agd more entire Bloſlom. 
Thais 
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This Tree or a Layer,from a Roſe of the ſame 
kind delights moſt, and blows faireſt in a cold, 
moiſt, or ſhady place, and not againſt a hot 
Wall. 

The ſingle yellow Roſe is ſcarce worth the 
planting, except for the ule aforeſaid. 
>. The Au- The neareſt in Colour to the former is the 
ſtrian Roſe. Auſtrian Roſe, being but ſingle, yet in much 
eſteem for its Bloſſom, whole Leaves are of a 
Scarlet colour within, and on the outſide of a 
pale yellow. : 
3- The Da- The ſweeteſt and moſt uſeful of Roſes, is the 
mar Roſee Damask, which in my Lord Bacon's time, ws 
by him obſerved not to have been in England 
above one hundred years ; of theſe Damask 
kinds, there is one that beareth Bloſſoms with 
the firſt, and ſo continues with new Bloſſoms, 
until the Froſts prevent it, and is therefore 
4. The Called the Monthly Roſe, and is not inferiour 
Monthly in ſmell to the Damask, and deſerves a place 
Roſe. amongſt your moſt ſele& Plants ; this ſeems 
to be the Roſe that Ply mentions to be grow- 
: ng in Spain, that blow and flower all the 
inter. 
g. The Da» The Damack Province Roſe differs from the 
mask P!19- ordinary Damask, in that only it is very double 
woee Roſe ud fair, but not ſo ſweet. 
6.The Tyr, The Damark-Roſe with ſome of its Leaves 
and Lanca- Marked with a faint bluſh, is uſually term 
Ber Roſe. the York and Lancaſter Roſe, T ſuppole becau! 
it was the firſt variegated Roſe that was here 
known after the uniting thoſe. two Houſes or 


Roſes, 
*#l Bus 
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But the beft of Damark-Roſes and inferiour 7. rs 

to, nong other: is the Darwark compleatly ſtrip-7; p x 

ed, uſually called. Mrs. Hart's Roſe ;: it is a* 

very- plentiful bearer, .the Flowers exceeding. 

{weet and very beautiful, and that Gardes is 

defective that is without it. | : 
There are ewo Roſes bear the name of: Bel- 8. The Bet- 

gick-Roſes, the one of a bluſh Colour, .hearin gick Roſt. 

many Flowers at the end of a Branch;.an 

thoſe very ſweet, and;.this Tree is eſteemed 

the greateſt bearer of all-Roſes-  The-ather 

is of a red Colour; very: double and beautiful; 

and in. goedelitemns):..; 3nd wi i IduoD, - 

- The ordinary /Red-Rofe is-generally known, 9. The Red 

the Hungarian' Roſe is little better; and the Red ***- 

Province is'elteemed | only for-its fairneſs, as is 

the Dwarf.Red Roſe for its humility., 1 __ 
The Ryfe that moſt illuſtrates the whole kind 10- Roſe 

is the, Roſa-muandi, being Red elegantly-ſtrip'd 24%%% 

with ,White;' ewo ſo, dirers' colours appearing 

plainly- at -a diſtance; its. Scent is weak, but 

that defe& is-ſupplied by its Beauty, - 4 

- The 'Meorbled Roſe:is a very fair red Role, 11. The, 

tully -and curiouſly marked. or dappled with 50 

dark Colours, that _ic.,very.,much reſetables of 

Marble, from whence it; hath its Name; and 

deſerves a;place. amongſt the beſt Roles. Oo 
The Velvet Roſe is the darkeſt of all Roſes, 12. The 

and its Leaf much reftembling Velvet, it's: not /eivee 

rery double, but ſome more than others; This ** 

he ang the Roſa-mwnii, are very great En- 

oreafers..1;!; | * P 
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13. The The Francford Roſe yieldeth latge ſhoots, 
4 rat and is fir for nh budding of the yellow Rofs on 

_- ie, the Flowers not much to be cottimended, 
nor-is that of the Rf without Thorns, or the 
Virgin Roſe. © 3 99 
14- The The Cinamon Roſe is in efteem only for is 
Re” ſweet Scerit and early Blowing, being the firſt 
of Roſes. 
15. The {\Fhe vulgar white and bluſh Roſecare known 
—_— tb-moſt,”the 'Rojk Canine ſo call d from it 
E,1 Whiteneſs like unto a'Dogs Tooth, yet not h 
perfectly white as the Vulgar, but much more 
double, and for that reaſort it is eſteemed. 
17. Mus The double Myk Roſes flower later than 4 
Reſes. "ry other wig. 14 Aonthly Roſe.: Their 
Sceft gives them" their'Name, and deſerve: 
lace in your Garden, but the ſingle called the 
| Spaniſh Mack Roſe;"is not of fuch value.” ' 
13. EV" * ' Oe fort of the” Mysk-Rofes keeperh on is 
green Roſe. eh T:eaves altthe Winter, which Proper 
hath.#apoſed its/Name ;-its Flowers are' ſigh, 
yet not to be-ſlighted by the curious.” 
15- Dot - The yulgar fweet Briar for its excellene- 0 
Fgraniin- Jour ir the Spring, deſerves a place near you 
Houſe or places'of Repole, yet not ſomuctis 
that which bears'# double Bloffotny for whit 
ir is preferr'd 'to it, and'is one of the beſt « 
; Odoriferous NEE RL noe SU 
wo '  "Fhe Gelder Roſe, or Gelder ſe; Tapye 
"4 fed: thence to have its Name, or rather” Kd 
Roſe, from the likene(s-of its Branches to-B 
der, having the name of a Roſe I place-it here 
although not in any thing reſembling it, | 
R 
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BogpH The 6b. of Jo pi 
is. a!» hardy. Free, ang 8 reat. ploey of 
Snow-white- Bunches ; of 150 6 and) very 
well, becomes a Garden, os. a Ghimney. wiha 
due mixtures 

Thereare-divers ak lnecieval Roles, asthe 

Chriſtal Rofe, the; Damatk Musk Roſe, the! Great 
Apple Roſe, ">. called' from, the. bignels of the 
Berries or. Apples. that. come after | its/ ſmall 
ſingle Bloſſom, are Hen, &'c. But ;thele 
mult give, way - to thole wo mentioned, 
and. thereforg it's needleſs. to x any. "ore: of 
them. 
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_ SECT. lt 
of Ordering of, Roſe-Trees. 


RO have been-int ſol great eſtectt! front 
all Antiquity, thatche- curious have-been 
"ay diligent.in theivpropagation, amendment 
an ron we , ſeveral having beefvindevera 
Ages produced: that- were! not known, to! the 

Times preceding, and various ways have-been 
invented and: found out! for their propagation, 
improvement and preſervation. 

The-mere'excellent ſorts of them have-ſuc- 
ceeded- very well by grafting-on the Stock of 
the common-ſweet' Briar. 

' And by inoculation may: they be increaſed 
on the Stocks of the '"common: Roſe Trees:« 
the time for this work is about Midſummer: 
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And when you have thus obtained one Trex 
of a/ ſort of the more Rare, you may multiply 
them by laying them, which may be done 
without the help of Boxes or Pots, the Bran. 
ches being pliable, and the Tree it (elf humble, 
only by bending down the Tree, and laying 
the Branches in the Earth, and covering the 
middle of them, being firſt prickr with an Awl 
about *fome joynt; "that is to'be' under the 
Eafth;' This may be-done in the'Spring, ſome 
time-watring the Layers in dry Weather, then 
in the Autumn moſt of the Sprigs will have tz 
ken root, and are in their prime to be remo- 
ved; theſe. will never degenerate, - and al 
Cions proceeding from them, will be of the 
ſame. TEF? 

To make Roſes bear early, they muſt be 
planted in- a 'very- warm place, or on a de 
clining Bank towards the Sun, and irrigated 
with Water, enriched with the hotteſt Dung 
orShavings of Horn and Lime fteeped in Wa 
ter: fome ſay warm” Water ' will accelerate 
their blowing. 

. Fo make them bear late, the way approved 
of by {everal-upon Experience, is at'the time 
when they begin to. bud, to clip or ſhear off 
all the Buds, andwhen other Roſes have done 
blowing, theſe will ſhoot forth” new ' Buds; 
thus may you annually continue this pleaſant 
Flower longer than naturally it would, by cut 
ting ſome of your Trees, that they 'may ſuc 
ceed the other. 
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Some ſay, if you cut the tops of the Trees 
in the firſt of the encreaſe of the Moon after 
the Bloſſoms are faded, that another. ſhew of 
Bloſſoms will appear about Adichaelmas ; but 
the other is the more certain way. 

To have Roſes until Chriftmas , you 'may 
plant the monthly Roſe in ſome Niech of your 
South-wall, and you will have Roſe-buds freſh 
and fair in OFober, and-in mild Winters in 
Nevember, which by Shuttersartificially made, 
may be defended from the Cold (ſometimes 
admitting the Sun) until Chriſtmas, yau may 
add artificial warmth to them if you pleaſe : I 
have had® fair Roſe-buds ' in November, with 
younger by them, which might have been 
thus preſerved. | 

Mysk Roſes are to be planted againſt a high 
Wallorſide of ſome Building, and not.check'd 
in their growth upwards, leſt you hinder their 
bearing, bf 


mm... 
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SECT. ll. 
Of divers other Flower-bearing Trees. 


PRs the great variety of Colours and. de- 
ligheful Scent that the Roſes have for the 
greateſt part of the Summer yielded you, yet 
there are ſeveral other.ſ{weet and plealant Ob- 
eas Nature | hath furniſhed you withal;z if 
you will-lend your affiſtance to convey, them 
into your Garden, of whom . none, are: grates 
tully odoriferqus than the Faſmins, 

x G 3 Nor 
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Ner PREITY well 40 +ake bis Garden ſhine, 


' With -all delights, who Sagramt Fofſemne, 
- NegteBs to cheriſh—— R 


1; Tilow "The moſt common 4s the Yellow Faſſemin, 
Faſſemine. byt the White far - oxceeds it in Beaury, and 
Faſinine, yielding one of the moſt Odoriferans Plowen 
1m Nature, as the perfames gnade thereof Wi. 
nefs. © In the Automnal Seaſon, thefe laſt fur. 
niſh you with many Bloffoms for a long time, 
until the Froft prevent them, both theſe re 
juire'the help of a Wall or Palli{ade, their 
ches being but lender and 'wek, yet on 
during the moſt fevere-Colds. | 

3- Indian The Indian Taſſemine, or the Mexica 
Taſſemint, Tlilxochitle is a Flant xequires a tal Wall to.z 
ire again{t: Ac'every Joynt it hath ſmil 
laws-or Tendrib, inſinuating 4nto Brick, 
Wood, or any other penetrable {ubſtance, ##d 
requires but {mall affiſtance to prune ir, it af 
fords a beautiful Scarlet Bloſſom in America, 
being one of the Ingredients co the famous 

Drink,Choaxlave,',\ -+- | 


The ewo former Jaſſemines are great” En 
crealets, -and'all of them may be increaledby 

Layers. - WE) bed 
4- The Pey- Nor/inferiour/to'ithe | beft of ithe former, 
frax Foſſe- 35 the Perfien Faſſemine, for that it is a beaurthil 
Ain Shiub;\yiclding in the-prime of the Summe 
telt pleafant and well ſcented Blofloms,w hich 
wetearhe'you £o the: choiceſt' Klowers, Tres 
will yield. As the Pafiav Nats and Þro, _ 
"204 | ESI a 
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Perſian Faſſemms precede in Bloſſom, all ochers 
in reſpe& of time, and therefore are the more 


_ valued ; they are eaſily increaſed by Layers. 


Not mackrunlike in Bloffom to the laſt; is 5- 7he Li- 
the blew Syringe Pipe-Tree, or Lilac, the white {4% 
is more rare, being but of humble growth, 
the Bark of a whitiſh Colour, the Leaves of a 
very pleaſant =_ Green, affording you Bran- 
ches of fine ſcenced white Flowers ity April 
and May, and is a Tree yielding Suckers 
plentifully, bue the beſt is that of a purple 
Colour, which two laſt very well merit Room 
in your choiceſt Avenues. 

This is another Tree, that beareth the name 5, 5yringe. 
of Syringa or Lilac, which never riſeth fo high 
a5 either of the other, bur beareth many clu- 
ſters of Flowers, of a faint white or wild 
Primroſe colour, yielditig a ſtrong Sweet, al- 
molt like unto that of Orange Flowers. 

The double blotſomed Pomegranate Tree, is 7. Balauſ- 
eſteemed the rareſt of -all. flowring Trees, #1" 
yielding ſo pleaſane a Branch; and a much 
more luftrious Bloſfom. 


Pomegranates next their Glory windicate, 

Their Boughs in Gardens pleaſmg Charms create. 
Nothin Ter flaming Purphe can exceed, 

From the green Leaf the golden Flowers proceed. 


This/Tree deſerves the choiceſt place in 
our' Garden, and under the warmeſt Wall, 
ingcender whilſt young/burafter-very hardy ; 
the Flowers are double, fair and beautiful, 
G 4 EX- 
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exceeding all others, born by Trees : they 
arc eaſtly PT opagated by Layers. #. *e 
This delicare Plant delerves a little of your 


 Careand Afliſtance, in ſeparating from it the 


many. Suckers that uſually proceed from. it, 
and-keep it to.a few or but one Branch, and 
ſometimes enrich the Ground with well con- 
ſumed Hogs dung ; for itis the plenty of Nou- 
riſhment makes them apt ro Bloſſom, and too 
many Pranches or Suckers rob them of it; you 
need-not houſe them, but if you doubt your 
Wall ſtands too open ta the cold Winds, which 
only can hurr them, it is but taking a Mat, 
or placing a Skreen before them in the Win: 
ter, todetend them: from it. 


8. Dwoſj 'Thedwarf Almond isa very humble-Shrub, 
Aimonds. hearing in April many (ine Peach-coloured 


9. Mexe- 
J;on. 


Bloſſoms, and is a yery pleaſant Plant, and 
yields plenty of. Cions, it deſerves a place in 
your (Garden, and needs not to 'be houſed, it 
enduring all Weathers; in ſome years it bear 
Almonds of a very biter taſt. 

The Mezerion, from whence fſoever tran- 
ſported, is one of the moſt hardy Plants in 
Nature; ſending. farth its pleaſant, beautiful, 
and odoriferous Flowers in the. coldeſt Seafons 
of this. Nerthery Glimate, uſually in Fannery, 
and continues in Bloſſom in February and 
March, after them Leaves, and then its Co- 
rallineBerries, by whom it is increaled. The 
Shrub xs of. 2 yery-.foft confiſtence,: and al 
though cold; will not kill it, yet is -it-yery tet 
ger in the ghoige of irs;Ground , 1 ſuppoſn's 

2a | —_.. 
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light Ground, or a very moiſt are not properfor- 


ic, Heat'being more offenſive to it than Cold. 

There are three ſorts of them, the ane of.a 
Peach colour , another more red beingnot 10 x0. The Se+ 
common;theother and the moſt rare isthe white, « Tree. 

There are two ſortsof: Sena Trees, the great 
Baſtard Sena, and the Scorpion Sena, bath of 
them yielding a pleaſant Leaf, and fine yel- 
low Bloſſom, not unbecoming a good Floriſt's 
Garden, they are flender and require the help 
of a Wall, endure all Weathers, are tonſile; 
and therefore reducible into any order, and 1 x, $pires 
are increaſed by Seeds, Layers or Suckers,  Frutex. 

The. Shrub Spzrea is a {mall Tree, bearing 
ſmall Peach-coloured Bloſſoms about the 
Month of 4uguſ#, it's a hardy Tree, and isin- 12. Arbor 
creaſed by Layers. Jude. 

Phe Fudas Tree yields a fine purpliſh bright 
red Bloitom in the Spring, and is increaſed by 1 3. Laburs 
Suckers and Layets. ——_ 

The Bean Trefoyl, ſo-termed from the. like- 
neſs of its Leaves to the Herb Trefoyl, and its 
Pods to Beans, it affords many fine yellow 
Bloſſoms, and - is a 'very' pleaſant though com- 
mon Tree; 'it is increaſed by Seeds,-'Cuttings, 
and Layers, and requires ſome artificial helps 
to ſupport ies weak Branches ; there are three 
kinds of theſe, the ſmalleſt: is called Cyti[ns ſe--14. Spaniſh 
rindas 'Claſa 7 Tong | | Broom. 

Not much unlike toithe. yellow Jaſlemine is 
the Spaniſh Broom, only its Floniers are like our 
ordinary. Broom, as:ate: the Cods,” only lar- 
ger : Ir flowers in May, and is increaſed by 
deeds and Suckers. The 
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15. Virgins _ "The double ins Bower ' 15 a l 
Bower, Tow, fit to. cover ſome cog —_— or 
tobe ſupported by or that purpoſe; it 
bears many dark blew double Flowers in 


16. Wpod- 


binds. 


17. Ptyi- 


placas 


13, Althea 
Fruticoſa. 


Augu#t, and until the Cold prevents them; 
You may cut off moſt of the {malleſt Branches 
in the Winter, ic ſhoots:early, and ſpreads ve 
ry much in a Sunimer; it 1s caſily increaſed 
by Layers. 

There are of them ſingle, both purple and 
red, but this double is to be preterred. 

The Honey-ſuckle, eſpecially either of the 
more. generous kinds. of it, is a Plant which 
though vulgar, yer deſerves our: Pains in pro- 
pagating it. The double and the red are the 
_ choice, and are cafily propagated by 

ayers. 

Perinlaes is a Plant that twiſts it-ſelf bout 
a Pole as doththe Hopi lives aver the Winter, 
and yearly puts forth ſmall 'blew Bloſfoms, is 
increaſed by Layers, and entertained in. Gar- 
dens only for variety ſake, and not for its beau- 


ty. 

Of the Shrub Mallow, there are two ſorts, 
the Purple - and the White, they endure the 
Winter, are uſually planted Standards, bring 
forth their Flowers in - Augu## and Seprember, 
nntil the Wet or Cold prevenc them ;- the Tree 


is increaſed by Layers. The Bloſſoms refemble 
the" Blofloos of a” Maltlow, whence ic hath 
its Name, and is a fair Autumnal Ornament 
to your Garden, [for it buds and blows very lace 
in the Year. | 
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ca Frutezx is « \dhaub yielding abun- 19. Hy 
JandFof Gaal flender ſhoots, which in Aday, 


are very thick ſer-with {mell white Bloſſoms, 
that the Tree ſeems to be all hoary with Froſt, 
or covered with ſnow: it is increaſed by 
Suckers, and endures all Weathers, and very 
well becomes the choiceſt Gardens. 


' There is a' fort 'of -Peach-Tree, yielding 20. Double 


double Flowers fair and beautiful, deſerves af 
place under your Wall. | 


Tree. 
The like there is of Cherries, a fort that 21. Double 
bears a fair whice Bloflom. very double, ur fower'd 
yielding no Fruit as- doth char of the Beagh, ©"): 


yet a2 welcome Plant to a good Floriſt. 
There .are Apple Trees and Pear Trees, 
that yield double Flowers, but they are mot fo 
much regarded. ; 
Thus by propagating and preſerving ſuch 
Flower-bearing Trees and Shrubs, may you 
have your Garden and Groves replete, with 
great variety of curioys Flowers from the end 
of Fanuary, when the hardy Mzzerion expoles 
its ſeveral coloured ſweet ſcented Bloſſoms to 
your view, until the cruel Frofts and Winds 
check the Monthly Reſe; Aries, Ptiaeſa, Vir- 
gins Bower ; and white Feſſemine; and ſo 
throughout the whole Sumner between-thoſe 
ewo extreams, and that without the rronble of 
removing, akering, ſhading, Skreening: from 
Qold or. -ocher Inconveniencies, which moſt 
pther Flowers are lubje& uno, and arethere- 


fore much father to be prefexred ; yer if you 


are wiling to underpo the lictletroubleof de- 
7 tending 


9 2 
..* © defending the ' Monthly Roſes or White Faſſe. 
mines, you may have bloſſoms from thele later, 
and Roſes even until Chriſt mas. 
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CHAP. IIL 


Of Bolbous-rooted Flowers. 
Ext unto the Flower-bearing Trees are 
thoſe of Bulbous-roots to be prefer: 


N red, fortheir eafie propagation and 


management, and durableneſs in all ſeaſons 
hot and cold. 


_—_ — 


SECT. I. 
Of 71 ulips. 


F all Bulbous-rooted Flowers the Tulip 
hath obtained, and not undeſervedly, 
the preference, yielding ſo great a Variety, 
that they are not here to be enumerated, eve- 


- Ty year producing new Flowers. Nor is it all 


the words I can invent, can convince you of 
the beauty of theſe Glories- of Nattire, but 
muſt refer you to the choice your ſelf,or Friend 
for you, can make: ont of that Magazine of 
Varieties that are colle&ed by the ingenious 
Floriſts. Their 
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Their Colours are various, from the deepeſt 
dy of any other Flowers to-the pureſt White, 
intermixt with the brighteſt Yellow, tranſeen- 
dent Scarlet, grave Purple, and many. other 
compounds of theſe inclining to the'Blew and 
Green 3 | 113 SiO 

Many double Tulips are now raiſed, where: 
of there is ſome wg” biviy 

Their Seaſon of blowing continues long, 
the Precoces or early Tulips, 'beginning ſome'of 
them to blow at the Vernal Aquinox, the 
Medias which are the prime, continue all -4- 
pril, and ſometimes the half of May, till the 
end whereof the Serotimes or late flowring Tw- 
lips continue. | | 

When the principal of them diſplay their 
Colours in the heat of the day, there 1s not a 
more glorious ſight in Nature, nor-is it'tFbe 
imitated by Art, no Limner, nor Painter dares 
pretend to ſo great skill: But as all things'elſe 
that are in excels are ſooneſt aptto decline, -1o 
theſe that 'exceed all others'in beauty and hu- 
{tre, ſooneſt fade ; not- any of them continu- 
ing in its Glory above eight or ten/days, 'un- 
ks the mildneſs of the Weather, or fome attt- 
ficial ſhade preſerve them ; nor are they/ſuc- 
ceeded by any other from the ſame root. 

Tulips are not only preſerved by taking them 
up yearly, when the ftalks are turning yellow, 
er begin to bedry, but are by that means mul- 
tiplied and increaſed exceedingly. The uſual 
way 15 to take them up at that convenient 
time,. and ſpread them thin on ſome board or 
floor 
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floor unit t 
the ſtalks; and 1o-let the roots lye in ſome. box 


or- boxes, or other convenient places m_— 
tember , or QFober, in a. dry place, but not 
the-Sunor Wind; "then ſeparate the main Bull 
from the leſſer Chives, t taking all that are largs 
(and round though, {mally' for Roots. that: will 
yield you Flowers the next year, and:ſer-them 
18 thic> places: a for.them, bud let: the 
ground) be digg;d- os otherwiſe looſened; ; that 
the Root:may, the bettes dilate ic felf and: en- 

oreale ,, for, in 2 narrow. or-ſiff hole , your 
Root will. zgmaiin till the-next' year as you lek 
it; 

It is not good to take them up after t 
have ſhot 'thein Fibres or: ſmall Springs, until 
after they: have flower'd,; lealt ic hinders thei 
flowigg;; and: perhaps periſh. them, 

When you-plant thein; ſtick intothe ground 
by. thomifraall. ſticks marked wich-the —_— 
Letters,” which: you, may do ad- infimitur;, and 
ii {mall Book tor that purgole, may you-in 
ſere-the. mark and- name of the Flower. 

Whett you take them-up and diſperte, them 
Þito- Boxes os other Receptacles,; you; may 
Ro the- marks with-them. 

ground you-plant them itn, ought net 
te: be: wel rnndn this Noble Flower- 15: Colt 
teat! with- a-lictle-Room and poor Soyl. 


In the wor$F' Mold. this Flowey better throws; 
Hot barren Karth mirasulouſsy gives 
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are thorough dry, then cur off 
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More beauty to it, than & fertile ground, 
And when leait ſtrong gt' is mo#Þ cornely found, 


The vulgar field or hazk Earth, with: a lidtle 
mixture of Sand in it is the beſt, for the rich- 
ne of the Soyl cauſes them to ran (as they 
term «he k and —_ But if 
gr nat ich, or that | 
Taps have grown mami de uy it, younep 
abate it, and fupply ic witty that which is fie; 
or lay a bed of fandy Earth about a finger 
thickne(s below the bulb, wherrit is irvits proper 
place, that ſo the Fibres may receive 4 check. 
Talips may be raifed irs Famwary atid: Fibraary 
on hot. beds, bur chey-muft be the Pr2ooces that 
are to flower early. $99 8 107 
Some preſcribe to: plant your Talips in 2 
natural Earth ſomewhat impoveriſhed- with 
Sand, fo that a little below the root the Earth 
'be berter within reach of the Fibres. 
the ground be digg'd-where- your Twlips 
ſtood the laſt year, ir is equal to a change of 
Mould, the roots rarely falling into-the-lame 
a} Earth again where they were before. ' 
a Your ſmall Cions or Off-ſets you may plant 
in a Bed by themſelves, which will farnaſh you 
at another time with great variety. | 
As Tulips ran or degenerate, take themup 
andplantthem in-your outward Groves, your 
._ | prime Colours will multiply: faſt enough. 
; Tulips that are apt to decline towards a fad- 
der Colour, may be taken up a little before 
they come to flower, and laid in the Sun a- 
ate 
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fillarits. 
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bate their luxury, which wilt make:them come 
betterthe year followin age 

From ſuch Tulips , that have their Tam, 
(chat'is the (eed-like things that ſtand up about 
the Seed-Veſle]) and;botroms of dark Colours, 
and'their Seed-Veſlel: three ſquare, may Seeds 
be-obtained when they-are thorough (ripe in 
Tune or Fulj, that miy after a long expeRati. 
on afford you great yariety of Flowers. "The 
Seeds may be ſown ;in: September , and every 
two years removed tintil they yield Bloſſoms 
but this labour and patience are too great for 
an ingenious, and-fit only. for a dull Flori#?. 

The often, removing of the roots of: Tulip! 
and-their Off-ſets into - various ground, give 
you a great encreaſe, and great variety of Co 
lours:, ' without that-tedious way of: raiſing 
them... IET 5-1 1439 

'&r"is fiot good to. ket a Twlip ſtand too long 
after-it hath blown, leſt by weakning tho 
rodt+1t-, may preyent- its bloonning- the next 
Year; [£009 | | 
.--Theinext ef kinito the Tulip 1s the , Fritills 
ry, whereof there is ſome. variety, as the white, 
yellow; -xea, dark' coloured, ſome ' of :them 
checquered, and thence called the cheequered 
Tulip, but the double is the moſt rare, - thei 
ſeafons'and manner of ordering much like that 
of-the- Tulip, only the dry Roots ought to be 
planted about the beginving of Augu#t. 
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Of Hyacinths and Star-Flowers. 


T H-E .Hyacinths are all bulbous. rooted; 
except the tuberous rooted Indian Hya- 
cb, which we-reſerve for the Conſervatory. 
The forts :of them that are termed Muſlcaries 
or Grape-flowers, whereof there are many di- 
verſicies, as yellow, aſh-coloured, red, white, 
blew ; and sky-coloured , are pretty things, 
and may- for variety-ſake, but not for their 
beauty be planted. | 

But there are other varieties of them, as the 
fair hair d branched Facinth, the fair curled bair'd 
Facmth, | the blew, white, bluſh ; farry. 


Hyacinth of Peru, and the. blew Lilly-leaved. 


ftarry Hyacinth, that yield fair Flowers on large 
Stalks that adorn your-Garden and Flower-pnts. 
Theſe flower in May and may be removed in 
AuguFft , they loſe not their Fibres, and are 
therefore not to be kept. long out of the 
ground. . 

There are ſeveral forts 6f fem thatloſe their 
Fibres, and may be kept longer out of the 
ground, [and are to bz. preferr'd co the cher, 
tor that they come carly,in the year from! Fe- 
bruary until April, and are very ſweet and 
well coloured. Sz "Y 

Fhe principal _—_— is the great at” 
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Of Star- 
flowers. 
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tal Hyacinth , called Zimbul Indi, or Pas toot, 
or Celeſtial Hyacmth, from its fair Bloſſoms, --- 


Some are more double, as well white as 


blew, and therefore are to be eſteemed, the 
vulgar are ſome white, {ome of a cream colour; 
others of a deep blew, and ſome of a pale, but 
all are very becoming a Garden in the Spring 
of the year, before they are over-matched 


with Flowers of a nobler hue. 
The neareſt of kin unto the HMyacinths, arc 
the Srar-flowers, wheteof ſome of them are va- 


luable, as the Ornitbog alin Arabieum, ON Star- 
flowers of Arabia, which flowers in day; the 


great white Ster of Bethlehem in Fute ; the 


; Star-flower of Naples.im April, and the «/Sthw- 


pian in AuguFft : Theſe of Arebia and <£this 
pia aretender, and coming our of fo- hot Coun- 
ries, willnotendure onr-fevere Winters, there- 
fore their Bulbs muſt be planced in rich warm 
Earth in Boxes or Pors,' and ſecured in Wir 
ter from Froſts. | 


' SECT. 1IL. 
Of Daffedils. 


T HE Narciſſus isa Flower ſo well known, 
that its needleſs'to ſpend many -words 
on ir, but for its great”variery, brighticolour, 
and early flowring, the better kind of them 


deſerve to be planted hers and there under 
your 
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your Grewds and Avenues, and other Shades 
where = proſper very. well ,. and waſte 
no ground :' chey are hardy Plancs, *and mv 
tiply much, forme of thena are whitoand ſweet 
ſcented, blowing late in the Spring; fome are 
ſingle, others dotble, and others very double, 
ſome bear many Flowers on a Stalk, others 
bur one ; fa thac from the end of Riruaryto 
the beginning of Ay, they furnifh, you wich 
Flowers for your Pats. +» 

The Funqu#hs are of the fare kinds and af- 
ford ſome variety, and flower muck aboutthe 
ſame time with the Daffodib. 

Fhe Leucerm or Bulbous-Viokre is reckon- 
ed amongſt the Daffodils ; ir is fomerimes 
called the Snow-drop,becauſe it ſhews its Shnow- 
white Flowers ſometimes in Fanzary, and; ge- 
nerally nor long after, for which caoly blow- 
ing it is eſteemed. 


SECT. IV. 
Of Lillies. 


© jy this Name have been of old many 
famous Flowers. Some imagine the molt 

illuſtrious Tilip was once intended by ie, when 
Solomon's Glory was eſteemed inferior to one 
of them ; but there is little reaſon for that 
opinion : for in Pliny's time , near abour the 
time of our Saviour's being upon Earth, the 
Lily was in great eſteem ; than which, no 
lower was more in requeſt in the choiceſt 

H 2 Gardens, 
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Gardens, except the .Roſe, which Solomon him- 


ſelf admired as well as the Lily.; and then the 
__ was but. a hedge Flower, and-ſo remains 
in the. 4ſian Continent, as is reported : Ne. 
ther is there any Flower of that tranſcendent 
whiteneſs. (an: Emblem of Purity and Inno- 
cency) as the Lilly. | 
.»But there are of-ſeveral Colours and Seaſons, 
Flowers that are of that Family : As for the 

Crown In. ring the Crown Imperial, fingle and double, 

2erial, Orange-colonred, red and yellow, they are but 

dull Flowers..:: - 

Thenthere are the vulgar Red Lilly ; ſingle 
and double,. whereof only the double is wor- 
thy your notice, 

WhiteLilly. - The White Lillies , both ſingle and double, 
are planted in moſt Gardens for their Colour, 
and the uſe of their Roots, which in Pliny' 
time added much to the reputation of the 
Plant. | 

Martagon. Of” Martagons there is great diverſity, the 
Imperial, the White, white fpotted, Red and red 


Red Lilly. 


ſpotted, Nellow and yellow fpotted, with divers, 


other variations, but none of great value. 
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'-. SECT. V. 
_ Of Saffron Flowers, 


T HE Colehicums or Meadow Saffron , 1o Of the Col- 
TL termed, being firſt -raken out of the ©” 
Meadows. - Theſe Flowers are called Naked 
Boyes, becayle they appear -naked out of the 
Earth, and are withered and gone before the 
n leaves appear. 

Of theſe Colchicums there is ſome variety be- 
ſides the plain colour, forme ſtriped, others 
chequered, whereof the Colchicam Chio is the 
moſt beauriful, but the double is the more {pien- 
did, gracing your Garden in the Autumn when 
moſt other Flowers-are faded. All theſe-va- 
riegated and: double Flowers are to beeſteem- 
ed for char they come ſo-late, inthe year, and 
make a delicate medly:i they put torth their 
green leaves early in the Spring following, and 
when thoſe wither they-may. be taken up and 
encreaſed, and replanted/about.the;end of 4u- 
2u#t following. | | 

.The Crocxs or Saffron-flower; {o called from 
its reſembling that Plant in Root, Leaf;-:and 
Flower. There are great! variety of - theſe 
Flowers, and much variegated or ſtriped with 
White, Yellow, 'and Purple, their three prin- 
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Of the Croy 


CNSs * 


They 


\ 
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They bring forth their pleaſant, but ſhort 
Bloffoms 4n Febrwary and Aavch ; there ac 
ſome of them Autummal that flower in Septem. 
ber and Ofober, as dath the rue Saffron : the 
Roots are taken up when the Leaves wither, 
and planted agxin, bout a Month or two be. 
fore their flowring time : they increaſe very 
much , and adorn che edpes of Borders, or 
cloſe under Walk or Pales. 
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SECT.-VI. 
Of ſeveral ather bulbous rooted Flowers. 


T7" Here are {everal. other bulbous rooted 

Of the Mo- Flowers, "which for variety are to be e- 

ly. —_— as the 2Mly, whereof chere are my 

different forts char are in flower in My, 

— ug and Faly, and ſerve to mix in your 

Flower: -pots and Chimnies: they are planted 
n—_— other hardy bow : 

Of Afpho- Afpbodils verof/ no ut 

dils., maybe planet and work. "oy as or Bl 

for their variety 


AbmaythePhal 


Ky CL oY 
of IT” 7 thee are'ebs ns yg wal the-Blew, forms 
flower in May and: Fane, but che Blew in as 


| gu# and 
_ Gladiolus OT Cj Has, there! aw feveril 
«gs. forts, Red and white, and ſerve only for Flo 
wer-pots and Chimnies, are hardy, _—_ 
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be platited-and increaſed as the ether Bulbs, 
_ Of the Saris, (or Bee-flowers , of Gyat- Of the Or- 
fawers, there is ſormed , they are taken © 
out of the Fields and Meadows, are very beau- 
tiful where they are remote from the place of 
their-extraction;- they are very tender, and 
therefore are cautiouſly to be removed, they 
are to be taken up Earth and all, unleſs you 
can oblerye to find them when dry, you muſt 
endeavour 'to plane them'in ground connatu- 

ral to that from whence they came. 

The” Dogg«-tooth Vieket, fo called from the Of Dens © 
likeheſs of its Bulb ro Dops-rooth, there are of Caninus: 
them Purple, Red, White, and Yellow, they 
are much in elteem being brought far, and 
difficult to'be obtained, not increaſing in this 
Country"; they are planted in natural 
(not Ade) Soil Ts the ile of Au- 
gut, and flower in Matth. 

The Cyclamen or Sowhbread for their curious 
and odoriferons Bloſſoms, arc received in the 
Gardeys of the beſt Floriſts: | 


The Gretian Cyclatnien from far they bring, 
h The Red and White both flouriſh in the Sprove Rapinuz, 


Somelarts of them alſoflower in the Autumn, 
and one or other of theſe Beauties adorn your 
Garden from April to Offober. - 

'Their Roots do not loſe their Fibtes, and 
are therefore difficulty remoyed, their time 
of removing is in Fune or Fuly, or before their 
time of blowing. They are raiſed of Seeds 

= T7 which 


Of the Cy- 
clamen, 


Of the Bul- 


þous Irs. 


and then at two years:end tranſplanted inty 


The Art of Gardening, -Book fi 
which muſt be ſown,! as ſoon as ripe;-in Boxs, 


your Garden, where" they will endure” aq 
weather. =D -» 2241214 £713 200918 
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SECT. VII 
Of the Iris, Bulbous, and Tuberoſe. 


T3 conclude this Chapter of Bulhows-rootel 
Flowers, I ſhall here inſert the #, ther 
being of them as well with Bulbous as Tubs 
roſe Ropts, not that they are interjour in beat 
fy to any of thoſe preceding, except the Tv 
lip, but that I am unwilling to -divide-then 


% 


whoſe Flowers retain the ſame Form, although 


* . - x 


they differ in their Roots. 


Now Iris ſprings which from the-beavently bow 
Is nam'd, and doth as many Colours ſhow : 
Its Species, and its Tinftures different are, 
According to the Seaſons of the Tear. _ 
a "IS . -Rapins 


The Bulbous afford very great variety, ſomed 
them (as the Perſian) flowering 'in Febrwary'0! 
March, others in April, May, Fune, an "Tub 
There are ſame ot them very fair, and-beauti 


_ 


ful, cheir Colours are either blew, Purpk, 


Aſh-colourcd, Peach-coloured, Yellow, White, 
or Variegated. . Their Roots ' may. be taken 
k | . Was. EY 2 up 
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up as ſoon as the Leaves begin to wither, for 
ſoon after they are quite withered, the Bulbs 
will iflue out more Fibres, and then it is too 
late to remove them, otherwiſe you may keep 
chem dry till Fe) 4.3.3 7 

They delight ina good Ground, but not too 
rich, 00.2 funny book: but not too hogto the 
South or WeFt ; the Eaſtern Alpett is the beſt. 


yet affording to the- ingenious Floriſt 


a ny 
td curious Flowers, . the: belt and moſt : excellent 
et WW whereof - is the Chalcedonian irs, vulgarly cal- 


be Jed the Toad Flag from its dark marbled 
a WW Flower. This Species of them ought tobe 
T+& carefully ordered, elſe it will not. thrive well, 
mW it requires a warm and rich Soil eo-be planted 
gi in, and becauſe it is apt to ſhoot forth its green 

Leaves before Winter, it expedt to be a little 

defended from the Cold. Theſe Bulbs may 
w MW be taken up when the Leaves begin to be dry, 
and kept ſome time inthe houſe, and then re- 
planted in Seprember, ar Offober, which will 
make them thrive the better. 

The other ſorts of the Tuberoſe rooted Flower- 
de-Luces, are\'much more hardy, and increaſe 
exceedingly in good Ground,. and are there- 
fore not ſo fir for your: choicelt Garden. -- 
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Thoſe Flower-de-Luces , with tuberous Roots, Of theTubt- 
are not altogether ſo various as the i er roſe Iris. 


ox 


= CHAP 9p" v 
"Of Tuberoſe Rooted Flowers. 


A the leaſt Pains and Care to be 


propagated and prefetved, I ſhall now 
you a Fe a brief Account of fach that are a lk 
more: difficult to. be managed , yet Tequire 
they no more trouble than they ſufficiently 
recompence with their moſt pleaſant Flowers: 
The moſt ſele& wherevf-is the Anemone. 


Frer having paſſed over the entiny 
Plants and” Flowers, that - are with 
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SECT. 1. 
Of Anemones. 


T fns H E Anemone, which i is a Greciſm, ſigni 

Wind, thence it is called che Wind 

YES that it is obſerved neyer too 

——__ whenthe Wind blows, or at leaſt in thoſe 
Countries where it is naturally produced, it 
may have that property. It was in great &- 
ſteers amongſt the Ancients for the beauty of 
w& Flowers mix'd in their Chaplets and _— 
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What Deity 61d fir expoſe, _ 

To teoark Tempeſt s ond more rigid Snows, 
The jofs Anemone, whoſe comely Grace, 

A gentler Seaſon and 4 better place 

De ; for when with native purple bright, 
Ir ſhews its Leaves to the propitions lighs, 

With different Colours ftrip'd endenrled Hlames, 
Encompaſi'd it our lowe ond wonder claims. 
There «© not any other that outwies : 
Thus Flowers eur1'd Leaves or numerous Dyes, 
Nor the Sidonian Are could &re compoſe, 
So ſweet a bluſh ar this by Nature ſhow+. Rapinus, 


As of the Tulips, ſo of theſe, the beſt way 
i5 to pleaſe your pry Election from the 
view of them. The uſual deſcriptions can ne- 
ver ſufficiently nor ſatisfactorily inform you of 
their real worth, 

Thiey are generally of two forts, broad 
leay'd 4nemenes, and narrow leay'd Anemones, 
thoſe with narrow leaves much caſemble ns 
%Y, 


Parſley, *or the Parſley Roſe. 

The Soil war _ delight miſt be f 
and rich, manured- Sheeps' dung,-and 
Neats dung, with a Wes mixture ef FER, al 
thorowly rooted. - 

Abour the end of "Ss ember, , Of bein 
of Ofober, you may plant your Latifoles,' 
broad leav'd Anemones about - three i finger 
deep, and about a'Month after your Ta 
foles or narrowleav'd Anemones which yield thei 
Flowers after the other. 

But if you defign'to have them more early, 
you may plant them ſooner, and with 'Mas 
{ccure them againſt the Cold, -and give then 
all advantages of 'ths- Sun and warm Rains, 
for the Froſts are'very-apt to nip their Leave 
when above ground,” and ampede their flow. 
ering tor that year.” \ © 

It you defire | Anemones to flower ee; then 
keep them 'out of the: ground as-long as you 
can, ſome will 'abide out of the ground until 
February or March; afid-plant thenyin ſhady 
places," or artificially ſhade them. - Phys you 
have Anemones after os uſual natural time of 
flowering; 

When:their 91 ext nave turn yellow, or 
about the end of Tune, or in Fuly;- you ma 
take them up and-preſerve the Rho dry, ti 

the ſalon for interring them, for after they 
have lot their Fibres they areapt to periſh by 
the humidity. of | the' Earth :. the place- you 
keep them in ought'to be cool as well as dry. 


'The Art of Gardening. Book 
ley, whence they were anciently called bu 
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It is very 'injurious. to the Latifoles to break 
their 'Roots, which ſhould: only be parted as 
they. are naturally apt to be divided, but the 
Tenuifoles will endure/an eafie Rupture or Sci 
ſure. L0s 

If you preſerve your Anemone Roots in a 
cool place, until the middle of Fanuary, and 
then plant them, they will be the' more ſe- 
cure Fm the injuries of bad weather ; much 
wet prejudiceth as well as ſevere cold. 

As your Anemones are prejudiced :by over- 
much Wet, ſo do they require and deſerve 2 
little irrigation in very-dry Springs, ' and will 
ſafficiently gratifie you. ; a little ſhade will al- 
ſo advantage them in the hotteſt times of the 


dav. | ir = 

In May will theſe Flowers bear Seeds, which 
cathered and ſown in Fuly, in good fifted 
Earth, in Beds or Boxes, will produce great 
Varieties in the third or fourth year after. 
- - Mix the down that contains the Seeds, with 
ſome fair dry Earth, and rub it together in a 
wooden Veſſel, and the Seeds will mix witch 
the Earth, by which means you may ſowe 
them equally, be ſure to ſowe them not too 


in. 

After you have ſown your Seeds, ſift Earth 
upon them about half a' finger in thickneſs, 
when they have been come upabout a Month, 
ſift more Earth finely over.them about half an 
inch, and cover them at ſome diſtance all the 
next Winter, | 
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Of Ranun- 
culus , 


JON | 
orgetnot a gentle irrigation to your y 
Anemones itt dry Weather, for it will make 
forward theru, as. will a little artificial ſhade 
at opportune Kaions. | 3} 
he Renavculus or Crowfoot, being fo near 
in reſemblance to the Anemone, ditfer very 


. licthe from themin their ordering. 


They exceed all Flowers whatever in the 
richneſs. of their Colours, nor is their aty 
Flower fo fine and fair, as are the larger fort 
of then. * 

Their times of Flowering, taking up, and 
plating, are ncar abour the fame time asthe 
Anemones, but they agree better with a richer 
— than the _ dtichych 

 are- not fo apt to multiply their Roots, 
unleG their Ground be rich nd Robe! there- 


fore it is by the moſt skilful preſcribed, tolay | 


a broad bed of old Fhatch or almoſt roney 
Straw, and on that to ſift fine rich Earth fix 
oe cight inches thick, and therein to 'plant 
your Ranunculus's, wherein they will thrive 
and increaſc. 

It you plant them early in the Winter, 
they muſt be defended: from the ſharp Winds 
and Froſts, buc if late, tliere is no neceſiny 
of it, they are formewhat more tender chan 
the Anemone. 

Irrigation 


Book IL. The Art of Gardening. It 
Irrigation in a dry ſeaſon , much ad- 
vantages this Flower, as it doth the Ane- 
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Of Peonyes. 


His alchough a common i, [yt 

yields the faireſt and moſt double Blof- 
ſom of any, and very well becomes your 
Chimney or Flower-pors. But the White, 
e 
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Parts, yt changeable Peonyes are 
Gardens of the belt Horifts, andthe 
Promges nga Nots Garden, _ their 

virtues of t $ againit r fangs 
eos _ f their planting agd onining 
manner of their 

* Þ is known to moſt __ bave any intereſt in & 
Garden, only it ta uaderitand, 
that September and | Ofaker are th fineſt tines 
lar their tranſplantation. 
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CHAP. V. | 

Of divers other Select Flowers. | 

[ 
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"SECT. 1 

- Of Gilliflowers. | 

( 


| Orwichiſtanding the  Flawer-beariy 


4 Trees ate'compleat Ornameiits with 
,V - lictle: tronble'; the Bulbows rooted 
Flowers ſo illuſtrious that they merit great & | * 
ſteem-from- the: moſt-'curious, being leſs ſub 
ject: to Caſualties: than moſt  others,- and the | * 
Tuberoſe "Roots yietd ſuch incomparable Beau | * 
ties in the: 3 yer maſt they concede to }| * 
the Gilliflower, the pride: of the Summer, that || * 
hath its ſcent as pleaſing as its variegatiens 
beautiful. | | [ 
Lovely Carnations then their Flowers dilate, ; 
The worth of them 1s, as their Beauty, great: | © 
©1 Their ſmell is excellent —— Rapinus | 
a 


Their Colours are not many, but infinitely 
and yariouſly compounded, and being ſo on 
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and frequently raiſed, of. Seed, do: annually 
produce new mixtures, .and thoſe have im 
ſed on them;new; Names, . that it is impoſſible 
to give, you. a true, account ,of them ; therefore 
it will be more proper.for you to pleaſe your 
own fancy, or confide, in the integrity. of a 
Gardener, than to truſt-to the lame deſcriptions 
you may meet withal,; or to the florid Names 
that are. given them, on purpoſe to beget your 
2dmiration of ſuch thar, lictle deſerve it. 
Their cimes of Flowering are generally in 
Fuly and Aupu#, ſometimes the early Buds may 
eld you; Flowers , in; Zane, but their latter 
Buds in September and Odober, and by careful 


defending them in November. 
The right .Dutch Gillifow s rarely produce . 


Seed here, /but when they do, you-muſt pre- 
ſetve,it from wet till. it be ripe, then gather it 
and lay. it by in the Husk, until the Spring. 
_ In Mz, after the cold Nights are ſpnt, is 
a good time; to ſowe theſe Seeds, . which ought 
to be. on good Earth, .in ſome ſhady place 
where it, may have the Morning or Evening 
Sun only. a, | 

They ſhould be ſown thin, and the Earth 
ſifted over it half a Finger thick. 

In dugui? or September following, . you may 
remove them into their proper Beds, and the 
Summer. following, they. will inform you of 
their worth by. their Flowers. The ſingle and 
poorer ju reject, and thoſe that blow fair 
and, whole, or. are well marked, preſerve. 

_ For. che. firſt ne, after ſowing _—_ 
OW there 
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The Art of Gtrdening. Book. 
there is little danger of rhieir being hurt. 
Cold, in that RO y are like he loa 
Gilliflowers, which mm ther firſt Witter are. ex- 
tream hardy, and in the fecond very tender. 
Yon may plant your beft GiBifowers in Pors 
filled with tor that purpoſe, that you 
may give them San or Rain, according to the 
Seaſon of the Year, arid as they require. 
Plant them not under a Wall or other Fence, 
that may refle&rheheatofthe Sun upon them, 
for they delight in 'an open Air, and nbt in 
intemperate Heat. | | 
Great Rains, iafly in the Winter and 
Spring, prejudice thetn mach, therefore you 
are to defend them from it equally as 
Cold, Thoſe Flowers that are platted in 
Beds, and not in Pots, are to be-defendel 
from Wet and Cold as there is occation, by 
ſome Cover or Shelter to place' over br 
which muift be optn atthe top, or on ofte fide: 
The fitteſt for this occaſion, are old Beehives, 
with a Door of abont a Span fquare on the 
ſide'that may be open off from the Weather, 
which you defend them againſt. © 
You may increaſe your Flowers oh Far 


them in June, Fuly 'and Augu#t, bot in Tun 
. or Fuly is the _ time, the wen 8 i, 
Firft trim your Slip'yourintend'to lay by + 
— ping off the he Loves -and toppin the 
ther, thehwith aſharp Pen-knife car a Totygne 
half chrough, from one 'of 'the middle Joyms 
under the Slip, ro'the nextJoynt'towards yon, 
beginningnextthe Root, and cutting po 
oolen 
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Book 11. Tha Art of Garmening. 
looſen the Earth nnder.iz,.and with 4 finall 
hooked: Stick: force ir down, that the Tongue 
or Slit may open, andthe eng of the Slip point 
upwards, cover \it with Earth, and water it, 
which irrigation mult be reiterated according 
as the. drought of the ſeaſop requires it. 

If the Slips: be ſo high' that; they cannot be 
bent £9: the Ground with cale, then take 2 
linall Earthen! Por with a-flis on the fide, in 
wel you may dilpols of your Slip. as you 
Ire * IK ; 

About a- Month after, your Layers will 
have taken Roo, then may you rake them 
off with ſome of the adhering Earth, and 


plane chem! in-their places prepared for chem. 


Bur if any, hould not: have taken root, you 
may angwJay them, and mdke the Cue a hittle 
deeper, and fo let chem remain: till the Spring, 
-y then you way plant them pur as you lee 


Plant:your Layers not/fao' deep, for there- 
by many, a good Plane hath. been [poiled. 

"A. Caye or Pu made: in ſame place in your 
Garde, 'wiuld' be yery convenient to place 
your: Pats: of Flowers in, for there no Wings 
nor ſevere Froſts can annoy them, the driving 
Rains al ;ehnnot much: offend thetn. 
Looms» boom is theniofibenignto your 


fore you anay detend | an 
ome 


Gilliflowers 5; 
Far yi few the Afternoon Swe, by 


—_ 
turally. wp; 
dohe before, 


in caſe-you have no place na- 
for that purpoſe: This to be 

and in blowing ume. 
I a To 
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To have Gilliffowers"or Catnations (as they 
are vulgarly termed from tholt ancient Engl: 
Flowers that: were'ufually' of a Fleſk*Colour ) 
during the moſt part\of the Winter, they may 
be placed in Pots; "ir ſome convenient Room 
open to the South, and to be ſhut at pleaſure to 
defend them from the: Cold, unleſs-ro give 
them the benefit of the warm Sw; at Noon 
ſometimes,” or' a litels Southerly" Rain, into 
whict} Room: may be conveyed ſome warmth 
from: your ordinary Fire, or elſe a Fire theres 
in on purpoſe; I. ſuppoſe a Lamp'may be 
maintained burning' at an eaſgaExpence in 
a-clole Room,'-which may be ſufficient to de- 
fend them from Froft,- a conftantithough ſmall 
Heat will effet :mwch, the Lamp tay: alſo be 
enlarged as the R6om or ſeverity of the Wes 
ther requires ;' the'fmoak of the Lamp may 
be conveyed away by a Funnel over it for that 
purpoſe : thus 'may many other Rarities be 
preſerved over the Winter at an cafie”Charge. 
Fhe Earth- about:your Gil;flowers, onght t6 
be renewed once in: two Years:at- the leaft, 
for by thar time they have exhaufted che bet 
ter _ more” appropriated part' WI Earth 


Your' Flower. Pots ought to'have holes in 
the” bottom, to-ler-out the faperfluous moi- 
fture;-and- alſo in caſe you are willing:to we 
ter-your Flowers; you may dip' the'Pors half 
way-into a Tub of Warter prepared, the one 
:afret theother 5; 'and the Earth'wilt attract the 
Water chrougts the holes, which is much bet 
ter than ſprinkling, + | It 
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Book-IL @FThe Art of Gardening. I17 
If you have any Gilliflowers that are broken, 
| ſmall, or ſingle, you may graff on them other 
Gilliflowers that are more choice, but graff 
them in the maſt woody part of the Stalk ; 
the beſt wakes by whip-graffing. 

Pidgeons* Dung being the horreſt of Dungs, 
applied about the Roots of Gilliflowers, maketh 
em flower the more early. te® © be 

To defend your Gil/iflowers from the injury 
of Cold and Froſt, ſuch of them that are pla- 
ced in Beds .and not moveable ; ſome have 

reſcribed to take two lender Wands or bend- 
ing oticks,. and fix'each end in the ground on 
each ſide of. the Flower, that the Sticks may 
Arch-wiſe- be acroſs over the. Flower , which 
is laid eo defend them by: fome: Magical Ver- 


If your. Gilliflower or Layer :ibe\inclioable 
to ſhoot up in the Summer with one ſingle 
ſtem, ſuffer it nor to bloſſom that Year; buc 
nip or cut the. ſtalk off, leſt it give you a.faic 
Flower and never thrive after. | 
Pinks chough mean Flowers ſingly of them- of pixzs, 
ſelves, yet the common red ſingle forr of them, 
planted. on the edges of your Walks agaihſt | 
the ſides of : your Banks do_nor only preſerve þ 
your Banks from .foundring, or mouldring | 
down, but when in Bloſſom, ar2 a very greac 
Ornament, and moſt excellnly pertume 
your Garden. | M1, 
. Sweet: Williams, Sweet Folns, . and Laridon Sweet 
Pride, are'preny-Eangies; ahd ticar of kin 6 Williams, 
the old Engliſh Gilliflower. BIRD 
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SECT. II. 
Of Stock-Gilliflowers and Walt Flowers. 


Stock-Git- "HE Lucoium of Stock-Gilliflawer is a Flow 

tiflowers. LJ er of much Beauty; delicate Sceht, and 
ſome” Variety "4 goo Garten tahnot be faid 
to be well ſtoredwichout chetn, :nor.a Flowers 
pot well adortfU withove ſome-of theſe; they 
continuing long: im Blbflom, from, -#pril ill 
che Froſt prevents them. They ato generall 
raiſed of- Seed, i and the firſt Winer, becank 
they have not yer ſpenc their finer Spirits; they 
are very hardy and endure any Weather, but 
the next 'Wintor they are very tender. 


With carled ay and top divided now, 

Along the Margin of your Borders grow : 
Stock-Giliiflowers, whoſe blaſhing Leaf may fedr, 
Atid juſtly too, the ſharpneſs of the Air, 


The double, whereof are ſtrip'd, arid 
{me plain, are very pleaſant ; but the double 
yield no Seed. 

* The ſingle have generally four Leaves in 
Bloſſom, bur-if.chere be five Leaves, :the Seed 
thence produced, will bring double Flowers. 

The white, ſingle uſually: prodiige: double 
Klowers, as alfo do thoſe that are-ſtoip'd with 
white. * wy ihe: 1 "The 
s 4a * 6 
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Kok Þ. The Art of Gardening, 
. The yellow double Stock Gillflawer is the 


rarg of any. 
The W's thoſe kinds that uſually pro- 
duce double Flowers, being often ſawn in the 
ſame Soul, will degenerate inco all fingle, and 
by degress into all plain Colours, asI have 
eyed. . Quare, if they will do the fame if 


ſown in barren Earth. 


There is another fort of Double Stacks, that 
are nat raiſed from Seed, only by Slips and 
Layers, that is more durable than the Seed- 

S. 


ole raiſed of Seed will ſometimes abide 
the ſecond Winter if is be mild, or the Stocks 
well defended ; if you take away the blowing 
rigs, . the precedent; Autumn, it will much 
turther their duration, ; - 

They may be laid as-other Plants are, and 
kept ſecure Fram violent Colds, will endure 
key be planred aut in Slips, if 
| y May gut PS, 2 you 
take ſuch that are not ſpired to blow;, and cur 
them from che Stock, and ſlir-che end in three 
ar jour places about half an inch, and pedl 
the Rind back as far asthe Shit, and takeaway 
the inward Wood: then fer this Slip with the 
Rind ſpread every way about two or three 
fingers deep, water it and ſhade it, uneil ic 
bath taken. Rar; by :ehis Mes may Vai 
maintain your ſtock of: Devbie Stacks, without 
the two years expeRation. 

The Seeds from which you expe to have 
double Flowers, muſt ” ſown at the _ 
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the Moon, or in two of three days after, and 
when come up four or five inches hjgh, take 
them up and plane them out, wiiety proves 
their running up to ſtalk, which" labopr- yay 
may reiterate twice before Winter, © © 
If you remove, water, and ſhade them & 
very time to preſerve ttiem, (it being a Sum. 
mer work) and do it the firſt time three days 
after. the Full, and'twice more before the next 
Change, and again'three days after the nex 
Full, and once more\ before the ſucceeding 
Change, (all theſe removes to be in barren 
Ground.) Then. at the third Full Moon, eigh 
daysafter removethem again intorich Ground, 
wherein they are to ftand. - It is/{aid- that it 
will: make them bring forth donble Flower. 
It hath been long obſerved that the Moon 
hath. greac influence 'over Plants, (over Ani 
mals it is very - conſpicuous. ) From- Pliny to 
this day, moſt Authors have been of" 'that O. 
pinion. .-And' if it hath any 'ſach' influence, 
then ſurely it is ih the doubling of Flowers,for 
we daily obſerve'that: many forts ' of - double 
Flowers will degenerate” themſelves into fingk, 
and that moft-of thoſe double we have- (which 
are of the kinds ufually-ſingle) are /propagated 
by Art and- Induſtry,” ard why may not the 
Lunar 1nfluence contribute much-* thereto? 
The Frenth Poet was of that Opinioti; although 
differing as tothe titmg0 OO 
THOL0 
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Till it be full Moon, from ber fir#t increaſe, © 
The Seaſon's good ; ut if ſhe af nngoeres 
Stir not the Earth, nor let the Hushandman 

Sowe any Seed ; ; when Heaw'n forbids "tis gin, 


'The ſame Poet adds. 


| Some un Preporing ray their Seed 0 png 
Making thejr 8 larger compaſs 
Thus narrow Bolls ur. Leaves they j, 
Helping defeFrove Nature VA their sKill. 


Often removing them dath not only conttl 
bute to their worth, bat'daration. 

The Keiri or Wall flowers, {o'termed, for 
that the ſingle kind naturally "affe&t ro grow on 
old Walls, Find that the Jooble need he afliſt- 
ance of ſome Wall or pie ſupport, are hardy 
Plants, th ef gether Ecluy ecure” in che 
moſt ſevere , and the better ſort of 
them, that is, the the docble white, and the double 
red, very pleaſane botli'to' the Eye and Smell, 
they are calily OED ha ips and Lay- 
ors. 


JAT 
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6 OE + - ff 
"of Aur KMS, Cowſlips, and Primroſes, 


| 3 ears Or pe Rt s, conſi dering their 
es are: th fineſt Flowers the choicelt 

on yields g a-very great variety 
in Farms wp well as in Golour, and are not anly 
beautiful ro the Eye but plealane in Scent. 

In your lefion of them, itis berrer co truſt 


Eve, in an honeſt Gardwer, 
_—_ eh lame, delecipti 
ret ferro en. be 
Gi "OY tat tk ist 
and the. ; Wider Auricula the molt 


"the Flowers are yery much 
proved, nar. ogly for their great yariety of 


Pots pr oh bearing upright large 
of Bloſlogs, bucfo 
Hy a {tri Ep yield chacll call heolom, 


that have bzen in that Flower 
plain, are now found to be mixed in the va- 
rious ſorts of ſtripes, that they are lately 4 
come the moſt beautiful. Qrnaments of t 
Spring. The greateſt variety, and the 
beatraful of theſe Flowers, as well as of Tiip: 
and Gillyflowers, ate to be ſeen in the Garden if 
the great ColleQor and Propagator of theſe and 
all othercurious Plants and Flowers, Mr. Geng: 
Ricketts 


Trex Che-S5t-66 Gardpnings 
Ricketts Of HogMeni: who lypplies with them 
the belt Floreſt 1: 


They gr your Gardew: in \ 4pril and 
2nd forme of end A Aa- 
pi and ul wk prevear thee. :- 


If you crop off the. Bubds that offer th hlow 


fate in the Autumn, it will caule your Anrise- 
ls 19 yield you <h0-feirer Flower itt 'the 
Mey delight 3 in rich h Say and ady, bu 


eater Fo wo 
y mayſt-be obpun oF ones-jn wo 
years nap. leaſt, and the Ground enriched, elle 


oftnar, or: tbey 1 epeſerate. . 
If you fer them in Pots (which is the beſt 
\ © way to preſerve them) fill the Pots almoſt half 
full with vs rye 6 relt. with 2 
| | good light Mould enriched with che ſame 
" | Dun 
In the Winter place them in-the Sun, but 
in the Summer in, the-Shade. 
Dee IJ Cane th are RS ou 


The Att-of Gatdening. Bookz 
ſow your'Seeds mixt with--Wood-aſhes, ha 
cover them with the ſame mixture of! 
ſifted thereon, abont April following they vi 
come up, - then may *y __ them 
ants baht + 
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. ID Cow s of 
TO Nor ſhade of Red, t 5x boſe, FD 
Cowſlid; and the ab: tx » that are-worh 

you planting, theyare \ RR y; and-muf 

ris =p renuwwody” Do they ar6agr to 

Primyoſes. S The oo is ohfirved of the Priandoſes - whit 
yield the like variety of Colours, and are 
tertained- wedk ono way EEIIAY in th 


Spring- 
On » read Leſte Proſe e's wil Was, 
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Of the e Lit of oleulkys and Hellebor. 


Book'IT. The Att oF Gardening: 125 
ſeaſes, makes "ir thermore acceptable, it: is ea- - 
pagated from hind: is wcy and de- 
lights irs the ſhade.” | ' 
The black Hellhor flowereth albae Chriſt Hellebor. 
mas, and for that 1 nn and 
noe for its Beauty : the Fork 
lebor, with red Flowers, 152 Plane in great 
pute amongſt Floriſts, its Leaves raking Qs a 
comely ſhewy and pe” in April and May. 
Our Ladies 4 rar ne) 1 is-much Calceolus 
_ , moſt Hloriſts, although wild in many Marie. 
the North Paris Wh is probable, 
yoo of its Name pedo the like- 
wh its- Bloſſom ' hath. to: A Panto ſa or vlip- 


I yieldeth its Flowers early i in the Summer, 
is'a hardy Plarit in-re _— Cold, bu 
ery apt to. be ior. 


SECT! wp mol fn 
(14). 


of the Hepatic Gentianel and tha. 
| vo A 17 


T regs Hepatica or newdr "wa DN Hepatica. 
bt ke wentony-o peceey Mien: 
yet yielding its variety:of 
| Marth'; the double i ite are moſt re- 
garded, and do 'deferve; your labour:and-care, 
_ is not __; to Run and Propagate 
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Eentianel= The Genti 


is. vyiddingin. mand: rg 


of a deep dy, and 

molt Horsfts. 

_ Fraxinells or Ditw7 is a hardy Plant, a 
nually: furniſhing yah. with tall Stalks fill of 
not unplcaſant Flowers in Fave and Fly, and 
is » nil by Plano cham 


Dittany. 


c Hr T4 x 
of p Bibs raiſed 7 fr Seed 


T 


tures, than by Seed ; but there —_— remain yo 
veral Flowers not unygohy your care, that 
are raiſed by no ocher means than by See j | 
Lark-ſburs, 8 Ede) brels or” Cankar pure , whareet\ 
Ti _—y Larkſer i is the prime, is a very _ | 
== I R—— Walks jb $6.97 | 

rag} Joey chefors: Wi 
en ER texas! HY _ 


ng ot for ea 


Go, variety of Chlnntiver ſingle and double 
and ſtrip'd, makes them acceptable in a 


good 


HE grear ror of Flowgrs 
have hichergg''hs 46.1 Fa"'s 
name, may bz prope! by 6 by = 
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Book I. The Art of Gardening. | 
Boriffs/Garden'; they 'ate ſown in the 
Fei the young Plants endore che Winter, 
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and the mext year they yi eld rheir Flovers. 
The Roots will continue tþree or four years, 
thefe will atfo degenerate unleſs the Seed be 
changed. | 

There is no Flower can be more "x" hp 


than the Poppy; were it asgood on 
as ſweet as. well coloured, rs 


aimble 1n growth, bar hoir Het 


fading, makes them the eſs 
The Hol] -bpck. far birth Peope Sto Holly - 
heir durablenefs, and are” very ornamenia], oa 


eſpecially the donbte, white, there 'zre'va- 
rions Colours ; the Black'or dark colour £a}- 
h-bock is efttem'd the beft ; they are fown one 
year and flower the next 3 - they may bexemo- 
ved in, Au CIs Or September, from your 


Into their laces of prowth, ch 
Iota be moor ſors fir: from the Winds 
grmeodrayn Sn: x ew reals 

he Antirrbinam ,Snap-dravon,or Calves 
fo cate fromthe: «Sp di irs Bloflom, is ſown 4 
in Garden,” becauſe it [flowers long, and. will 

w im a place, as on Walls, &c, and 

es; for eys and Flower-pors, elſe 
is (in God) af no great beatty tror 


The Mmk Scabious 45:01 of the ſpecies of Of the Sub 
Stabiows or Blew-bortles, and lo named from ran's Fto- 
is moſt pleafant ſcent, antl-called the Soltan's wer. 
Waover, ſ(e-the Grand Seignior affeted to 
wear tn his Turbarrt. 

'This 


128 The Axt, of. Gardening; Book If 
'This, though ..mean, to, the eye, . Je, is _, 
Plant worthy of lace My gs Ue .choi 
Flowers ;. in k1 T 
will, come up,. -being | Na : pc p: | 
wers in 4uguft :. You may for the more cer- 
tainty raiſe it in NE Bode it is alſo laid, that 
if it be ſown in AuguF#, "the Plants will en 
dure -the Winter, and blow the next 
yYeaT. »./ 
Of Amar an- 5 | apr thas: wr ents i5 4 fine delicate 
can 25 des Tufts of ſeveral 
mocks ke "uno Fiks dy edin Grain. The 
' Seeds being ſown, i in.a. hot "Bed 3 in March, .and 
then, raiſed - under. Glaſſes in the hotteſt place 
ok; your Garden, and often irrigated, will pro: 
dice i Sr 'Tukts, i 1Q AuguFt and September 75 
lowing, and to deſerve your care as much 
any.Plant. 
Of Mari- 4 Marigold; TELLER divers forts beſides 
golds. the common, as the African» Marygold, a fair 
large Telow Flower, but, of a very naughty 
ſmell, and. another: ſort much. fairer of r 
"fame. colour and of little or no layour at a 
"and for that reaſon, i 15. received into ſome 4 
Gardens, They are raiſed of Seed ſown in 4: 
il, by ſome in a hop. Bed, bue they will in 
ſealonable Spring thrive well enough without, 
and yield their beautiful Flowers in -Augu#t 
and September following. 
Of Bind- | The. Greater Copnolenter is 'I; aiſed by Seed 
weed. inthe Spring,” and more = in a hot 
Bed, we'd ewine about ſticks of, a t half a 


yard high, and yield their bright- blew. Flo 
| wers 
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Book-HZ7 The Art ofiSardening, 129 
wes in:upn#t-and Septerber, ' they blow in 
the Evening, and the next(Morning the Sun 
withers them, but the Bloſſoms renew every 
Evening-till. the” Frofts'prevent them, "they 
are a comely Evening Ornament to a Garden. 

The Maruailof Peru;lo termed from its won- Of th 
derful. variety of Flowers on the fame Root , #4rvai 
it is in many things like the Conveloulus; and 9f P1rm 
is by ſome called the Flower of the Night; it is 
more tender than the other, and is therefore to 
be raiſed/in a' hot Bed. 1 tt - 

It is obſerved that the-Flowers of the Mar- 
vail of Peru, that are of one Colour, produce 
S&ed,the Flowers whereof willalfobe but ofone- 
Colour. .-\ Therefore if you would have varia- 
ble Flowers you: muſt take the'Seed from ſach 
Flowers that be: variable, and ſow them apart 
from the other. | OW 

mes are here ſown'in Gardens annually of capines, 
for. the: ſake of their Flowers ; 'but'in Fah'an'* 
ordinary pulſe ſown in the Fields for Food f6r® 
nd mag and in _ __ CONTT. 
&a.pr ;- as Phy relates, of tarn-* 

ing their > od | keeping their courſe wich - 
the Sun; whether the .Air be'cloudy or clear; 
and that they:ferve inſtead: of 'Clocks or:Dfals 
lor: the-time of -the day ,vand'by ſome- ortier” 
Motions, as Prognoſticks far the{Hiisbaridmetr' 
to judge of the Weather, But in theſe colder 
parts we propagate them meerly for Flowers, 
which are the greater and the leſſer blew, the . 
White, and the yellow, which laſt is regarded 
the more for its ſweetneſs. 
k. Fhers 
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Of the There is a fort of Kidnty Bears that yields 
-_— El | Blaſbm, for which it is x oem 
ne | 
Of the E= _ The Peaſe everleſting-is fo called, . becaule al. 
verleine though it be firlk rajlytdl Seeds. yet ic anmu 
Plaſt. ly produces new Branches, which turnifhes you 
with many Blefſoms of a reddith colour, and 
ac not.unbecoming +: gook Garden. 

ofthe See- the Sexo ls Planyarcalled, by realon tha 
"lt 1% as loog1as- you touchcit. the Leaf ſhrinks up 
be Plaxt, cogether, and in a lictle.'tinhe dilates/it fel 4 
gain.; And the. Hubble: Plavs,j. fo called, be 
auſe ſo. ſoqn, 46, yow touch: it, .it: proftrares it 
lf on-the ground; afid-in ſhort time clevars 
it telt. again y; areboth of them-raiſed in Hick 
Beds, and prſerved: wich great care, being 

the molt. tender Ex&:chi we have. | 
Noli me Although the two. laſt yield mo. Flawey, 
"cen yerdeſervea. placeitr your Gari/en,: and har 
i. this, Tra& *and: becauſe they ſballl nor be 
alone, will eonchude this Chapter: wich an 
dd Plant called Nei. wie rangers; betanks when 
its pods are-groſs angd-not fally ripe, /if you of 
Ter to take. either of chem.between your fa- 
gers, it willfly in-pieces, and eauſtthe uma 
ry. to ſtartle ac the. ſitdden _ and fnrprive ; 
this Plant is antually raiſed from Seeds, and 


only for Fancy propagated. 
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CHAP, VI.. 

Of fome mare Vulgar Flowers, 
"? Here ace many Flowers that either for 
ſcent or ſhew are raiſed in the more 
| ordinary Country Gardens, chat (e- 
veral Floriſts have taken a great deal of pains 
_ —_—_ to p—t the ey 
Ml ati , which here 
ent beams, 2008 nie coli 
bane, Pilewort,Crowfoot, Batchelors-Button, Mazſh- 
Marigold, Hollow-root, Manks-hood , Cranes bill, 
s, Champions, Nonſuch or Rowev of 
ee Cate LeiGnes tanks 
Dames Violet or Queens Gilliflowers, © Rockets, 
Double-Pellitory , Double-Featherfew, Double Ca- 
monmil , Double Dog-Fennil , Double Lady-(macks, 
Double Daiſies, Toad-Flax , Fox-gloves , Growe- 
Thiftles , Seabiows, Blew-bottles, Moth-JAullens, 
Nipelia or Fennel-Flower, Thorny-Apple, Balſame 
Apple, Apple of Lowe, Candy Tufts, Snail-flowers, 
Satten-flower, and Flower of the Sun : Thele e- 
very Colona knoweth how to plant, ſow, or 


propagate. 
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CHAP. VIII 
Of fuch tender Exotick Trees, Flow. 


ers, and Plants, that require the 
Floriſts care to preſerve them in 
the Winter. 


O compleat your Pleaſure, and make 
your Garden an Obje& of Delight, 

- which is generally placed on rare or 
unuſual Subjects, as well as on vulgar Beautics, 
you may make it capable of nouriſhing and 
preſerving ſuch natural Curioſities that cannot 
endure -to be expoſed to the rough , | fierce, 
ſevere; and cruel Blaſts that- Boreas uſually & 
mits into our Engliſh Eden. And have therein 
your Brumal as well as your eAſtival, Odori 
ferous Flowers, and pleaſant Greens,. that -no 
thing 'may be wanting in your terreſtial Pa 
.xadiſe, that Induſtry and Coſt may obtain. 
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of SECT. 1. 
Of Perennial Greens , and ſuch Plants that 


. cannot endure cold. SI 


A S in the former part of this Treatiſe we 


began at the more hardy *Winter Greens, 


ſo here it will be not unproper to obſerve the 
ſame order. And as there we namedthe- fa- 
mous Cypreſ, firſt, ſo here: ſhall we begin with 
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the moſt beloved odoriferous Adrrle, 1o highly of the 
eſteem'd by the Romans, the great Admirers of 99"''t- 


Rarities, before the Foundation of Rome 1 That 
the (weet perfume thereof when burn'd; . be- 
came an Attenemenr for the Offence-the 'Ro- 
mans had committed'in raviſhing the 'Sabrne 
Virgins. And its Sacred Branches. (beingfirſt 
conſecrated I ſuppoſe) : were fufficient to puri- 
he them from fo Veniala Sit. - In memory of 
which Offence, and SatisfaQtion,. on'that very 
place the zealous Romans'thenerecteda Sacred 


Temple dedicated tq Yenw Cloacina, the/God-Clogcing. 


deſsof ſuch Pleaſures, and Patronels of the in- 
nocent Myrtle. Myrtle Trees were alſo by the 
lame "Romans planted and propagated as O- 
mens .or. Prognoſticks of good or evil to their 
Yate and Government. >a ſuperſtitious were 
they ever eſteemed. es 
In Phys time there was an old Temple and 
Altar that had been canſecrated to Venus Myr- 
teas 4 Ga Cato 
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Cato mentioned the Conjugal Myrtle, which 
Phny ſuppoſes to: have from that 
which was dedicated to Venxs Cloacina,and uſed 
it ſeems in their. Martiaghs: 

. Pliny attributes a ſtrange effec to it, that 
a tnarf hath a great Journeys go onfoot, | 
carry in his hand a Stick of Rod of the Artie 
Tree, he ſhould not be weary, nor think his 
way long-aiid tedious: Jr's probable is opera- 
tions:aremore vigarbusim: ſuch places where it 
paturally delights, than here where a kind of 
forces put upor1t, But we here n1 England 
caifcoond this Vettue id that of an Kkbrfick 


"which if a young-Horkman carry. in' his pov 
ket, akhough be ride hard and far, yer thal 


he tiot be: galled ; as-fome affirm.” - | 

>Thiereare ſeveral fortsof Adyrtkes here known 
in"Epland, there: the broad leay'd 24rrb, 
and. the marrow leav'd: Myrtle, both very fine 
fiveor{melling Shrubs bac the moſt elegant 
that which in the Aatumm affords luch plenty 
66 double white .Bloſfoms, being a Plant very 
warthy'the care of the. moſt ingenious Flarf, 
a ne 7 _ gn 10nas deti _ 

r Mr. Rea's opinton b; Rapane feents 

ef another. RO DfR 4 L-01311 3 


© Deſpiſenct bunbler. Planes, for theymoles, 
'. "Than Trees, your Gardens Beaxty do increaſe." 
." With what content we look 0n Myrtte-Groves ! 

4. 


They are not fo eerrder bur an tafie defence 
will make themendure hard Winters. I have 
| known 
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known many Trees planted an borders, endure 
ſeveral Winters,” +hat have mat been. aver {- 
vert, and heber in the groatelt exoemity re- 
guied but 4 Tilt om the Wind and Snow. 
The 'PJants produced from Layers ane the 
malt hardy; thoſe from Seeds the moſt wnder, 
the ſame is with moſt odetiferous Herbs, as 
Thyme, Marjerom, Hyſep. $K- bo 
If planted in Pots or Boxes they are calily 
| #69 into your more apen-Gree Houſes, or 
PT, | 
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white Faſemines that are very curious Shrubs, 
nd yield moſt fragrant Flowers, equalling al- 
molt the (Grange:flowers, iand delerve aplace 
Is Your mare apen Green. Honſe or Vault, where 
a mean defenpe will preſerve-thera from xhe 
too great ſeverity of the Winter. 


—— 
= 


Pulſe are here, and is bath Branch and Seed, 
the beſt Food for all thair Catzel, anibis a 
oreat encrealer of Milk in Beals .as well-as in 
Women, but hene with us 6d as 4 rani- 
ty in Pots or Caſes, and ſs to be difpekd in 
great Colds:into the Conlervatory. 


— i ws. c. 


lome of them bluſh, and ſome white Flowers, 
and will proſper if ſecured from the moſt vie- 
kat cold, as the other beforementioned Plants 
arg, K 4 he 
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"There is.8.fort of rele wich a large Leaf 0 the 7s 
called Spaniſh Myrtle, that will endare all = " 


Weather wihouat ſhelter. 5 Its Spaniſh 
-- There are the wdian yellow, ,and the Spanifh Zaſſrmine. 


F9jevs rhe lanates, is 2 Plant ſown as Of Cytiſus 
oulinarily an the 4/iev Territories, ascommon Pt 


The: er or Roje-hay, 15a Plant bearing Otandere 
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Indian 'Theſame may be'ftid of Lauris Indica, il 
BY. though as yet a greatfiranger. © 
Maracoc, © The Maracoc, 'wiually termed the Paſſion 
| flower, from the 'Thorns and pointed Leayg 
ic hath, repreſentingi:the Thorns wherewith 

our Saviour was Crowned, and Nails where. 

with he was nailed"+6the Croſs, as the Ai 


thors of the rt nr ; | 
+ -'This'Plant increaſech much: by Cions na. 


turally growing: fronvie; -and-if'- the Root be 
preſerved from the extremity of the Froſt, it 
will yield many beabtiful Flowers yearly in 
AuguZt. ff Ii! RV | 
Snails as naturally-affe& this'Plant; as they 
. do the fruit" of *the | Ne#arine Tree, and & 
Cats'do the Marum' Syriacum; and therefor 
care'muſt be takervts defend 'it from'them. 
Star-flowrr  Ornithogalon or the 'Star-flower''of Arabia, 
of Arabia, which yieldeth a beautiful Flower in May," & 
and of - that of rbiopea in AupuF##, muſt be preſerve 
thiopea. 1 FO | 
as the other Plants. | s 
Indian The! dias flowring Reed, if often watered 
_ -_ and ſecured in the:Wmrer, yields fore of Flo 
» wers, but the' bdian Fg is a very low- Plant 
growing one Leaf on another, and is there- 
tore called Leaf upon Leaf, and only preſerved 
in the Winter for the rarity of it, no Plantin 
Nature being like it. 


Cit Mas, The Male Ciftus 18 a Piant of 'no great & 


. © ſeem, yer preſerved for the rarity thereof, 35 
15 the Cytus Ledom,'' | 


"The 


- The Þdian Fucca not only affordeth us its Fucca: 
ſharp pointed Flag like Leaves, but ſometimes 
is beautiful Flower, and is preſerved only 
ave Þ for the rarity thereof, . and uſually preſcribed 
vith Y tq be defended from the Winter cold, but by 
bv ſon "affirmed to endure the moſt ſevere Wea- 
6 ther. 
| Pariploca or Virginian Silk, of litfle value, p;rownics 
na. ef the ſame+nature, for the-defence Sik. 
be BY of thoſe ' Plants which only ſuffer in extream 
it | Colds ; a ſlight Shelker' may ſerve, <ither as 
'in Þ they frand-abroad in” their proper yes; or gm 
_ | by removing them into' ſome Garde-Honſe, © 
ey not ſo'cloſe. as 'the:Confervatory for the'ttrore + 
'& | cender Plants oughtto bes. : or 231 101 
Me Or--a- Vault- or Cave may be'madeix little 
 # within'the erred arr :aboiit 'the 
8, 3\whereof may he difpoled as'you think 
& fl Goa frond Pon ori” -f oe 1 
ed Or you may fink a hole for each fingle Pot 
9: Y or Box; {© that thei'Ptarit-may be a lictle be- 
d | low the-urface of the ground, over"which an 
> | ocdiniry Shelter fromthe Wet may 'ſerve,-or 
t | if you fink it deeper, it will defend your Plant 
- | the better. . | cl > 
i For as the Earth'in the Summer preſerves 
nt | Plants; -or what elſe you' place: therein,” cool 
fromthe ſcorching:Rayes of the Sw;-{o doth 
» | it fromthe extremity" of Cold in the Winer: 
5 | Neither hath the Wind, or Morning "Air in 
that Seaſon, ſogreat an advantage ove#'s Plant 
thus'poſited, as it hath if itbe on a level. 


SECT. 


Of the 
Orange. 


8 S.) 


Ty | SECT. MW; cio: or 
"Hu Plants that Teal Cadert the Cai 


Ther Plants'there as whoſe deſcent have 
rom a mere hot Climate, 'andar 
cauſe es of a more tender Natwe, thay 
the. e-mentianed. 

| Wheroof the OrgygeTree is che' molt prin- 
cipal, and daſervedly imgneat ofteata, na 
ly args Beantakial {thoorb acid ) \Pruit; but 

or its moſt fragrant Blowers, of which 4 
anale-1o'xich an-Efence, and whale diſtilled 
hal ot page Vertues, "that thiey 

1eany Fecompence your. tligeance 
_ care in nouriſhing. and prefering the 
ee, 

Thels Trees proferved io ſtrang Boxes ms 
be AR.cale accnoreilingn your Conferracery, 
ge A in che __ Sears fovend 
5 of your Garden. | 


| Nb Taxce your Gardons, your Fownt awps aware 
100 domine, than whet the Atlantic Apples bore. 
ww that Beauty Grows us fbeming Leaves, 
nd t0.dark Groonrits Rewer inftre goves ; 
, Beſfodes: ghe ndor _—__ freat, - 
125 Bf Rapinus. 
They 
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; and 
noble kind , the Chima Orange been 'propdga- 
ted in Portage) and Spars,: which annually; fur- 
nilk us with choſe pleaſant Fruis, yer there in 
a few years have they degenerated, asite fize 
and taſt r It's probable che Keraels of thoſe 
may proſper better with us; than the African, 
(4ma being not fo hot, © | 
\ The Fruit with us, although ic ripenech not 
ſo well as in Spain, yet in fach years that our 
old ftock of unported Fruit is decay'd.; they 
ſerve for mauy Phyſical uſes. _ But the Flowers 
here are much more valuable than the Frum. - ; 
Therefore if a Wall be buik near the Houle, 
and well defended behind, ;and on either {ids 
frota cold Winds, and everal Leaves or Doors 
of cloſe Board made to ſhut before your Wall, 
his Wall ay you plane your OrangarToank 
this Wall may you your 90es; 
and prune hat coat icebincores remd+ 
ving them ; only in the Spring ſeaſopg you 
= open your Leaves or Doors by degates, 


at tetwch open it quite. before and 00 
the top, only kaving the tnain ſtays unal the 
next Winter. In the building of this Wall 
may you tontrive Concavittes, through-which 
the hear of Fire made in keyeral places for that 


purpaſe, may paſs behindyour Trees, or you 
may have other Fires in this Shed as 451 your 
Grieen-houſe, The 


| ——_ = , ,_——_— 
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 The-moſt proper Earth whereitr: to: plant 
your Orange Trees, 'is that which''is taken 
out of a Melon, or Cttcumber-bed, and eq 
mix'd or temperd*-with-a fine loamy Earth, 
and 1o'to remainithe-whole Winter, then ſift 
et into'the Caſes,” © ++ 
-Inftead of the fat Earth of a Melon, or Cy- 
cumber-bed, - you may: uſe Neats-dwng, and 
order-it'as the-Melon Earth. - - 07 

* Before you'put your Earth into'your Caſs, 
lay on: the bottom'a /good quantity of 

or Withy Sticks, or ſuch like, which 
preſerve: it light'z:if they are in a ſmall quan- 
tity mixed 'throughout,' it will be the better, 
'-Place-them- in your - Conſervatory before 
any Froſts happen, and in hard Weather give 


them ſome warmth. 

.-\As' the Spring-appears, ſo acquaint-them 
by degrees: with the Air, opening the Door 
at'Ndon firſt, andiſhutting them again, then 
for a whole Day; if the: Weather permir.: The 
liks: diſcretion i you imuſt uſe when you. ſet 
them into your: Conſervatory, / not'! to/ ſhut 
themup-too cloſe until extremity of :'Weather 
require It. JE 2413 (22017 Nl 

.-Agthe Trees:grow large, ſo you may. ens 
hvge:your' Cales;:and: take our the Trees, 
Earth-and- all,”and place them in: your new 


; >T have heard. of a-Gentleman' that annually 
makes a-Shed or/Houte over his Orange-Tree, 
and 'as the'Tree-encreaſeth, ſo he: enlargeth 
his'Houſe, and that his Tree is yery large, 
and beareth plenrifully. -:.You 
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Book IL The Art of 'Gatdening. 
. You mult gather the-Flowers as they blow, 


leaving but few to knit into- Fruit, elſe will 

You mult take care, to'bruſh the Spiders 
Webs offethis Tree very. gently, for they de- 
light to work on- it 5 the fragrant Bloſſoms 
attracting many Flies. | 

The Kernels may be planted in hot Beds, 
and will bring fair Plants the-ſooner. 

Eafie Stoves or Heats 'will ſerve until the 
Frolts be very hard; then muſt you kindle 
greater Fires, + but let not any Fire come too 
near / pus Trees, nor any.Smoak annoy them. 
But i 


your:Conſervatory be made very cloſe. 


with Mats, that Water will not freeze in it, 
then there needs not any Fire. 

You muſt water them gently when you 
find they'require it, which may be diſcerned 
by the Leaf which will ſoon complain, bat 
give them''rather too little than too much, 
and wet-not the Leaves. | 

You ought to renew and-alter the Earth as 
tenderly as' you can, by-abating the upper 
part of it, -and ſtirring it up with a Fork, ta- 
king heed to the Roots, and applying the 
piogenns Earth in the roomof it, which may 

done- in May and September. 

If you. kindle ſome. Charcoal, and when 
they have done ſmoaking,- put them in a hole 
ſunk. a little into-the Floor, about the middle 
of it ;.it is-the: beſt Stove, and leaſt: annoys 
your Plants. 


The 


I4r7 


Ltimmons 


Amomun 
Plinit. 


Geraninm. 


y be © fer the {1 
Manner 'as ad «, but ' they are not cz 
you | 
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. The Water wherewith you irrigate yo 
Drege Trees, ought to'be prepared as wy 
the Earth, you uy pred yo K with 
Sheeps-dung, of Neats-dung, and let it ile 
ewo- or three days in- the A or Sus, Jer 
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will be very fie foryour purpole.. | 
Lemmons ma ordered after the fame 


pable of giving 
© Amonum Plini, (0 
tim eſteemed, and by: 


LOG 9's - Te. 4 & « 


© Geranium nh olens, which fmellkth 
ſantly in the Night only, is a teeder Platt, 
and deſerves a place in your Conſervatory.” 

The Tuberoſe Hyacimth, famous for its ali 


ring Head and moft fragrant Flowers, ſeem- 


wg-to contend with the Orange-Tree, is a very || 
wender Plant, impatient of Cold or Wet. 
-- The Roqe be taken up in Aprif, care 
without 'breaking the greater Fi- 
bres, and then. replanted, the bottom of the 
Part filled with prepar 


od Earth, but the Roots 
covered. only with natural freſh Earth, and 
then che Pot filled wich Earth prepared, 5 
befare. ;; place' this Pot in' a hot: Bed, and 
there let it ſtand withour watering until 
the Root ſpring, then ſer the Pot under n 
Sout 
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Re ell vid: to ot Herts 
in Second i muſt be remored imo\'the Con- 
ſervatory. OCT nA ps pu ve \ , os 


; 
i 


- i dry: Weather water i 


In Sqzember you may talte up ce Bulbs of 
this Plant, and prefervzz:chem-cirs dry Sand, or 
when, tho Root are: dry, ky! champ wv Bav 
pers iv a' wasns Cloſer '' tt 901049409 

The Blew Borugoheav'd  Anriculs , being'Blrn By 
leaveth like: Borapo, yicldech fine blew 'Flow-rage laved 
en; it i a rave and a: render Phe, and foe4377cr's- 
in a Poe ay tg preſerved ire your Conterva- 
tory, from the extremity of the Winter. 

Bears-Ears Sanicle, is almoſt of the form of Cortuſa. | 
an Avricula, is a Plant uſually raiſed of Seed, Matthioli: 
yowed in Pots, and preſervedas other tender 

ts. 


Maſtich Thyme is a Plant of a curious Scent, Marin: 
and vulgarly known, apt to be increaſed by 
Slips, and as apt to be deſtroyed by Cold, and 
s worthy of your care to progynn it. 

Aſſyrian Maſt ich is of the ſame nature, but Marum Sy- 
ſo abſolute” a bait for Cats, that they will riacun. 
come far and near to it, to devour it, unleſs 
you preſerve it with the ſharpeſt Thorns or 
Furze, Theſe and Maſtichs are beſt preſer- 
ved by placing them within the Earth, and co- 
vering them, 

But the moſt rare and curious Exotic, is the 
Lilly of Fapan, which is raiſed in ſome more 

, ant being Þromghe” Tito 
this Country, yields a fair Branch of Flowers 
much like red Martagons, and when wy Sun 

nes 
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ſhines on: It, _ 'whole., Flower, reſembles 


Chath of Gold ; 'the Root; may. livg 
over the year, _ it's {aid it never beam ay 
more Flowers in this Climate. 


Several others there,arc, that are not only 
tender, but rare and acceptable Plants to the 
pr ne ns careful ET, ——_ ac: 

to the magnitude or his 
micer, bevy or .. meaſure of his Thins wed ev 
hogs ahoue them ;/ beimay. Gar. feoager? 
felf with all from the great Conſerver of tk 
ha 0OY Mr, _ Ricketts of Hepwon 
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A yields, ſo is itof asgreat 


advantage 


little excuneh (af he hach mer £ cance is _ 
propagating 


treat of ::It is not the Heat'or -Colours, Fat- 
nes or Barrenneſs of his Land'can excuſe him 
here, for there: is no Land but is apt to bri 
you ſome; Fruit or other of your Labour, © 
_ | wherein-ſome arid puny 1. If it 
be a dry bot. Land, Carots will proſper 
” [init f-cold , then Tuwrnips, if hot 
\ | and mbiſt, then Peaſe, Beans, and molt forts 
of Tillage ; if -cold —_ ——_ then Cabbages, 


Beans, 
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Beans, 8c. will not diſdain it; thus may 
ſome fort of Tillage or other be adapted to e 


fals;uſeally.do; Theſg;kind of Diets tre xt 
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very ſore of Tand, uu 
The accidental or caſual thriving of Plant 
or Seeds in the yarious ſorts of Lands hath, 
within the memery of man;-yery much en 
couraged our Ruſticks to a farther improve. 
mf of this yet of Husbandrywunok anly te 
cauſs the products of their Labours have often 
found a good Market for curious/Pallts, but 
becauſe they have been frugal Meats for their 
own Families, and ſometimes neceflity allo 
Gybich: oftet fakes men ingenious) hat 
tem-upon the propagation of theſe Eicylent, 
whieh have ſeryed/as Meat, Bread and 
m {ach years that Gar hath: bden-ſcagce. For 
i a gredt-partrofiitlis World; the Inhabicants 
&vgr Were ibcquainted : with ithermaking| of 
kia :ok.:Qorn,  buttfometins bf tho Rox 


of ſome Plan grew amongſbtheth which 
ey Rat Withohgir:hunted Veriton, :wr-With 


then Milk, -ax wniclreland they) dari: Popatws; 


Gaz Hore in Foyland, Carrots,” Turnips, Cas | 


$86,900 many :0&her' Roots. atul: Plants: have 
DEem wo ent pry Rona —_— 
man and hisFarbily} who. haveam miny 
<c5:labfiſted ling dri-this Food ;-ant) ohele- Bf 
eulents. being of chondelresoofi fine: quit 
monral:  \avifÞ mdture, haveazoorequintd 
mugh/Drinkas other Meamanore gry and 


tar le charge and-treuble to the P aft)flamilii, 
than thoſe of ; Flee, Bread, Cheeſe, ; $3. a : 


jo <= 3D » 
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Time i «he wy _—_ truly ſtated, A the 
mes» 60 improvement an 

tation, T8, cheſs Eſewlenes hath been _ 

pip cauſe of the deadneſs of the Market 
IL -which probably may be objeted 

__ = 

y Ro anke —_—_ may conſider, that 

cheap dap Food i © —_ = ens —_—_ 
Ped a Count this 

_—_— mafiy thouſands have Jelnad 

nd tolſeloin þ 


and elſewhere, to our 
great advantage. 
.-Ifany; Farmer complain of the Effe&s of 
entyy Jer him make uſe 
of:tha fame} and >5Sws yearly a - parcel of 
bis: Fanta; or--the: eaifing of Garder-Tillage, 
whitewith to'-feed: hjs.own Family, and fur- 
aiſbehe! Market:' | 1917 

.{Thenwill it be objgdted, that in caſe every 
alawhwl- fo impiioes!s-pa rt of his Ville ;- the 
pltices : 6f-uhe: T1llage- would be low; and it 


_ woyldaheotiquittha:Golt: 


b.ankwer which, It-would then reduce 
the advantage of the one and the other part 


Sanity: to- a: Ballance, from which no 
asitg the genera] can proceed. 
10dermay:be furtherobjefted, that ſeeing leſs 


Lands will;!by theſe ways. of improvement, 


ſeed 2:certait nuinber of ; people, than the 
aldivaybof; Husbandry can: do, that much 
Lantb wilt cheretore. lic wat; 

Ivf amfwecr iwhereanto, I you can raiſe as 
amb Poaton an —_— of Lonk as formerly 
| you 
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you did on four Acres, what diſadvantage to, 
you is it in caſe the three remaining Acresilie 
waſt ? but you may convert them to'pafture, 
it you pleaſe. 2 18 19, 
In Caſe you objeR;. that Garden-Tillage re 
quires more hands to dig, trench,'iſet,'ſrapy, 
plant, weed, and gathtr in,'than the Tormer way 
of fowing of Corn. * © 0001 B21) 
Anſwer, This is one of the Advaritapes itwill 
neceflarily- produce, that'a Maniand- his'Fa 
mily may live and keep-themſelves daily'em- 
ployed in this method of Hasbandry, on's 
few Acres of Land ro-as equal arr advantage, 
as by the more andierit way they>conld ona 
great Farms : For it wereamuch ' forthe 
publick, that the great Farms were ſubdivided 
into lefſer, that the-people mighr havetlabi 
tations and Employments here'i.at: home! to 
keep them from ſtragling;: abroad, thanito have 
ſo many great Farms'lie-ſo negkkAaed;i tothe 
great prejudice of the:Commonwead : :Palls 
dins was of the ſame opinion; whotaid; fe 
_ eft culta Exigut as, quam mnagnitudo. neg- 
efla. | 22 3,308VD& 
But if you will fay, that by 'mulriplying 
Garden-Tillage after this "roma ie-will make 
Corn-land ſo low rented, and Corr thereby 
to become cheap, to the - great detrimeht to 
the Kingdom in general.  Then--canſides, 
that if a part of our Land will yield;ns-Food 
ſufficient, and uphold the KING of our 
Villes, as by this Method it will certainly do, 
then may there be Corn enough raiſed in 
England, 


# rift 
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England, not only to ballance, but under-ſell 
our forreign Neighbours, to our great advan- 
tage, and their detriment (which is almoſt 
equal to ir;) for the ' more of our own 
Growths we- can vend, the more is Naviga- 
tion encouraged, and the greater Recurns are 
made, It is when the Growths or Manu- 
fatures of other Countries are imported hi- 
ther, and in lieu of chem ready Money return- 
ed, that' impoveriſhes us , and enriches.them. 
Therefore when the contrary is done, it muſt 
haye a, contrary efteR. 
.- The.private Advantages of che propagating 
Hortulans-or -Eiculent Plants, as they are of- 
rentimes repreſented,, are prodigious and in- 
cedible,. therefore .a modeſt computation is 
the beſt encouragement ; for any rational-man 
will more eaſily believe that an Acre of. Tar- 
vide, - Carrots, Quions,,or the like, is four or 
tive.times moreprofitable co the Husbandman, 
than -an.,Acre.,of Wheat or Barley, or fuch 
like, than- if it ſhould. be ſaid: ro be. ten or 
rwenty cunes more protigable. | 

Bur for. your Garden ( where you are con- 
fined to a Jes. Room than a Farm ) which is 
irided into ſeveral ſquares or quarters, and 
each -{quare or quazter well manured; and pre- 


pared tor 'its proges. Tillage, there. may you 
exped a far greater jar SI 4 of ſich 
OE annually provocy tha Fen _ 
Pairs, unleG only cocheriſh and preſsrye them, 
with the planting and propagating.gf which 
lortof Eſculents we will begin. L 3 CHAP. 
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Of ſuch Plants that are Perenniat, of 


continue over the Tear. nid 
_ 


of Aſpara- T HE beſt and: moſt _ bf "Fieh- " 


culent Plants thatcontinue from Yea! 

to Year, without new pfiting or 
ſowing, is the Afaragws, which Gclbrves'ts 
be firſt named, becauſe of its early and: plen- 
tiful encreaſe it yields," the delicacy of 
Meat, and the contintrance of it- betore any 
other, gains a repute'above it.' '© 


So long ſince as ity Phiny's time 'it"was ths 


molt eſteem'd'of atry itt the Gardey, } although 
in thoſe parts they ſometimes grew. wild,” yet 
in the Gardens were they id cultivated, chat 
three of their Buds or ' Heads wonld weigh a 
Pound, and were (thotgh 7 he's he Re- 
mans dainty Diſh : And Cato years by 
fore Pliny' wrote very muth"con their 
propagation, out of the” tiki dang' -he 
had for'them, being: ther butnewly” Raced 
tothe Gardener's Cafe; 219 19155 3} 121 $I30949 
+ They row naturally wild, oe Jeafi-Nel 
nd'of tel the Meatſows' ! neat 
7h = our” ered Upge, Lal 
ca ole "re popagy 
wat hs 2. Beet; 


© Www =» += CZ kd 


{ ' _ 
- 
— 

— % _ 
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| 7 
Seed j.9e round whereiq., you ſpwe the 


10 Si 45-00 QUFching 
t be rich, and yell tempered and d, 
then may you. with your Finger prick 1n the 
Berries at what diſtance ro e ; the beſt 


time 1510 fanary Or February. ... - N 
Thea after two years, in Moprch following, 
will they. be fit to remoye into the Bed where: 
in they are to. remain, -. ... "fv: 
But the beſt . and moſt expeditious way..is, 
to buy your Plantsof two orthree years growth 
of the Gardeners,who railg.them on purpoſe for 
LLOT EIS. :. nod 34 nov wer 
The Bed, you plant them. in ought to be 
three or. four. foot wide,. and about two, foot 
indepth, the moſt part within the ſurface of 
the earth, 'and about ſix inches above, for ic 


{ 
” 


will ſettle, When you havg, made, ckan and 


ſquare your Foſs, you may fill it with good 


rotten dung of any tort, with a little mixture 
of :carth., the, belt Soyl is. that which the 
Butchers make, wherein there . are © 8.9 - 
Rams-horns, or any ſuch cornuous ſubſtance, 
wherein they exceedingly delight ; .it's proba- 
ble waollen rags or old leather may go as well; 
with theſe mixtures may you fill your Bed a- 
bout eighteen inches, then cover the ſame 
with good old rich Mould, that came. out of 
ſome Cucumber or Melon Bed for about ſix-1n- 
ches moxe,.. in. the midſt whereof plant: yaur 
Sets, at ſixteen or eighteen inches diltange in 2 
Quincunjcal order,that they may lic covered two 
or three inches ; plant them with their Roots 


ſpreading as much as you can. Og you may 
: L 4 Ccaver 
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cover the Dung with rich Motild,three inches, 
and then place your Sets with the Roots ſpread: 
ing,' and then gently cover them wittt thelike 
Mould three inches. © -- | | 

You may make as many of theſe Beds, and 
as lohg as you pleaſe, leaving a two foot inter- 
val between them, for the conveniency of dref: 
ſing and cutting them,” for broad Beds are in- 
convenient; no Tillage ſuffering more by tread. 
ing than theſe. | | 

About three years after they are planted 
may you cut of them : the ſooner you cut of 

them; the more will the head of the Root kni 
and the more in number will it yearly yie 
ou, and the later you cut, the more vill the 
oor and head grow in bigneſs, and the fajrer 
ten you have, Some will thus growtq 
very large. | | 

When Green Peafe furniſh your Table, then 
may you let your paragie run to Seed, that 
they may gather ſtrength for the ſucceeding 
year. ey 

" In the cutting the Buds remove ſome of the 

Earth with your Knife, to avoid injuring the 
next Succeſior. | _ 

In November, or the beginning of December, 
Ent the ſeedy ſtalks cloſe ro the ground, and 
cover the Beds with new warm Horſe-dung, 
which will prevent them from extream Frolts, 
for no other will injure them. wa 

In the beginning of March uncover them if 
the Weather be open, and either | before you 
cover them, or at this time, weed them _ 
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and after weeding lay on your Bed the bottom 


of a Melon 0? Cucumber Bed, or ſuch like rich - 


Earth, about 'two rag ri thick, to ſupply the 
uſual decay they are ſabje& unto. '/ 

You may have early Afparagas, if you take 
the old Roots with the Earth about them, - and 
place them on a hot Bed, thus will chey bud 
in fanuary. > 

By the precedent Rules-will a Garden of 4- 
forages furniſh you with Buds near three 
months of the year, without the force of a hot 
Bed, and that in ſuch plenty, that no other 
Tillage whatever, that is perennial (the Arci- 
tboak only excepted) affords the like. Theſe 
whilſt leſs common, were received as Dainties 
at the beſt furniſh'd Tables; and now, though 
plentiful, are they an uſual Diſh at moſt Gen- 
tdemens Tables, and by degrees may come to 
be a more vulgar Diet ; for after their firſt 
planting, the labour about them is bat ſmall, 
and the coſt leſs, the trouble of cutting them 
not ſo grear as gathering of Peaſe,nor —_— 
them ſo tedious, yet a Meat equalling the be 
of Tillage, and the moſt ſalubrious of any. 


If3 


About the time the Afparages leaves you, of ar; 
the Artichoak comes in requeſt, being one of - ag 


the beſt of a Gardens products, and anciently 
derived from Thiftles, as Pilny tells ns, and in 
his time, and long befare, had been-ſo impro- 
ved, that they became a moſt delicate Meat, 
and were ſerved up to the Tables of the moſt 
prodigal Romans. If then they were fo excel- 
kne, farely by a continued improvement -= 
[ 
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this day, mult they needs.now be much. bes. 


Er. -: | #*+ Db 03K £1 
There are ſeveral kinds of them, as the morg 
ordinary which ryn.up. tall, and bear ſmall 
heads: which are very bardy,. and-are uſually 
called che Thi/tle- Artichoaks;;, the otheniortsars 
more latge, and grow low., and.much to be 
preferred, but are more tender and unable to 
endure; the ſeverity,of the Winter. :- - '; 
The beſt and largeſt ſort. is that. called the 
Globe- Artichoak, bearing a very. large- Fruit of 
near twelve inches over, -.'The meaneſt is that 
called the Red-Artichoak, wich the Plants where 
of many bave beendeceived, expetinga.mors 
excellent than / ordinary Fruit, when. inſtead 
thereof they produced the worſt 1gf - Art. 
choaks.. £413 3% * Shai C15; 5 luizas 
They are increaledby'Slips, takenifrom. the 
ſides of the old Raots at'che time: of, deeſhng 
them in. theSpring, ;with as much root to.theh: 
as your edn. \ 1 nt c, 2 £3 Las 
Artichoaks delight .in 4 rich and: deep Soyl; 
and ng yery dry, which Soyl muſt be txench- 
ed about two foot deep, .and mixed-very. wall 
with good'old rotten Dung, and ſolajd-up/in- 
to Beds of what formyyou think beſt; for you 
may. go. between themas you pleaſe; the 4- 
tichogk. roots very deep, andiif it likes its ground 
will grow-:-very large,,'afid contipue :many 


F *:'1ffh. & Sffinwu5lt 11} 3THith 7 
You may plantthem four foot apart at leaſt, 
that they may. have;noom to ſpreadtheir leaves; 
and at their fuſt planting be ſure to water them 
mn 
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Babl IH, Whe Artof:Harvening7 
n:dry Weather uri you, obſerve eurit 66 


F"IThe & beſt times frcheglaming thetn'; Jin 


<e iaglaning of ;dpri, and yew may fow 
Gllet-Herbs them, that may. b—_ 
thered : and :difpoted of: belare the Arrichacks 
= too far. Theſe'Plants/ will:ſome 'of 
yield heads in the Autuma following; * : 
If you throughly water yaur 4rtichoaks with 
Water etriched with Sheeps-dyng, it willmake 
them very-large : Watringiof chemindry Land; 
aindry Years, much advantageth theny, foo 
in moiſt Yeats they are: cideolv more 
and large than in dry Years; and the 
will be in cafe the Water be: far. 27TIC 
Water drawn from Aſhes, 'or iniproved by 
ny fixed Sale; -is very gaod for the fame 
poſe ; for I have known'that' Arrichaoks have 
been the larger for 'Turf-alhes,:caſaally-with 
Dung laid ar'their Roots ty preſerve _—_ ir 
Winter. ot, 121.9 2&W 35.773 5 
In November, or the begitining of Dicendher; 
i will be a' good time ro:ſecurs your Artiohoaks 
from the” Proft, by raiſing rhe Earth 'abour 
them,and enicompaſtingthemwich loogDung, 
or any {hawmy ſubſtance; bat! 10r iro! cover 
them, leſt ir'perith them; #ories the Froſt that 
ciſhoth the'Roots;' and the vat wane of 
ir that periſh- cho F.eaves.”: [ 
' About" London where" they have great Gar- 
iy of Artichoaks, they cantivt-ſ0 well cover 
them with long Ding - but inſtead/ thereof 


they cat 6ff all the Ovens which they ſell.tor 
feeding 


vfF 
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':of Cows, after the rate of-#0.:;'25 
Acre, as they themſelves tell me, and. they 
cover the Plants: over with Earth, to defend 
them from Froſts; fo that it is not neceſſary 
to preſerve the Greens over the: Winter: -;. 
+ '. But. this way of. covering them with Earth 
did not preſerve 'them in the.great Froſt of 
1683; when all ſo covered were-killed ; and 
at the ſame time thoſe that were covered well 
with long Dung: were preſerved, in the ſmil 
ler:Gardens remote. from Londen :: and ſome 
that were buried in Dung all that Winter, be 
ing-caſt out of the Gardens, were found inthe 
Spring to be living. | 

Some preſcribe to whelm-over them an ear, 


then Pot, Bee-hive, or ſuch like, open at'the 


your new ſet-Plants... 


top to give them Air, which may ſerve if the 
Winter be not too ſha 
About the middle of March, you may gent: 
ly move the Dung from them, and at the end, 
the Earth that was caſt up, and the firſt week 
m Aprilmay you dreſs them, by digging deep- 
ly. about each Root, 'and ſlipping of every Set 
aslow as poflibly youcan, leaving two or three 
of the greateſt and moſt diſtant the one from 
the other for Bearers, --then fill them up round 
with good old Dnng orrich Soil mixe with the 
Earth, and they will afford you fair Heads. 
If you would have latter Artichoaks,youmuſt 
cutthe firſt Crops betimes, or expe chem from 


A ſmall ſpot of ground thus planted and or 
dered, will furniſh your Table with many "4 
eſe 
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nate $7 Food; hint and core 
of Vegetables ior trouble 
xe very lirte-in comparifon- of the advar- 


11 

fer 

hen 

Ii (ages 

_ They will continue ſi Ly » Or ten comin 
th | (metimes twenty y ore, a 
of 
nd 
pell 
1 
me 

be- 

he 


che goodneſs of, on Lands 
ror muſt'he* ehewl grow in, an 


them to degenerate ; which the ſry iy; 
jc ner not:their ground. | 
Buds of 4#£3chboaks ma 4 


raw wich Dayper and Salt, as: 
Jigs, 8c: are eaten 5117 Drticg'! « 

The: Chardiof the friirhoaks,; which the 
Salk of a Artichoak ariſing out of an old 
wot, and-'preferved from: the-air, : and; from 
heading, by: winding of-it about with Straw, 
toblanch it and make it tender,is by the French 
eſteem'd.'an.excellent Dilk. - 

The Roots, Stalks, and Leaves. of: them, 


nn 
j as 15 
ſome x Gabe 3 and it-is not improbable, fo 

I have often. found chat by a Winter 

Bud to-preſerve it from Froſt, the Snails have 
devourd it. +: *: (his 

Thoſe eſculent Herbs that are perennial, 

becauſe they are not ſo much-uled for Food as 

—cw-agmagns I ſhall diſcourſe of in another 
10,050Y IHFLOY | Ct 
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d Perm rn ;plea- 
\ v1ant\:and pope nec ry | whereof 
the Turnip i is often of the beſt 5- there.ate foye 
cat fonts. of chein: }theround;;! , and iyeb 
— __ tleraund is the "ccmnia? 
hers araery.goad 3: q4hblongare «| | 
woe? EET they hav abs 


nn = It. WEE 
m8 tzer;otherihep 
be.rtady to impbectiupen:the: cum: | 
which maketh them ck: ſwceteb pin 
Fernat. 'f. 38613 2d719bH Jt oluols vio Tl 

. [They arc kokla!avahaiticdboourmg: _ 
toodry ſcaſony'and if(beibg CS oiny 
happen to fail, you may at the end a#7Jy, 
or beginning of AuguFt new ſow your ground. 
- Theſe Seeds are much ſought for and devou- 
ted by ſmall Birds, who will ſmell them 1 ls, 
c 
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ths grouhd; and when they firſt ferid their pale 
$s abovethe earth;the Birds will draw them 
out and eat of their * Seeds, and leave the-tiz 
ked Shoots bn the grotind. - Thoſe thiit eſa 
the'Birds in'ſmall Gardews'or Places; amonght, 
or-near-to Trees and Groves, 48 welt in the 
larger Fields, the Flies in'dry and hot Sammers 
uſually devour + '{o'that few or riots eſcape 
chem :- which to reverit;- -ſore have affirmed, 
thatif yoti'take Chimnies, /atid lay it 
a Wit till 'chs'Water be ſtrongly _ 
therewith, and with-that imbibe your 
int theh' bw ic, 'eithor' the Birds nor lies 
will metdle with i it. 

Yo8'ttray ſow them iri April,” ro' Have Tur- 
nips' #nthe-Surnmer} bur ſowing them after 
ſor eHetWikitey is/ moſt ſeafonable, / ' cc 

In the Winter before the great Froſfts pre- 
1a /y/orf may take thehy wp, and 'catting bf 
the Gieeds, diſpoſe 6f-rhenvri ſottie evo? plice 
oy heaps; iand they will keep long, and mtich 
betterand lohger 81 caſe'chey be laid ity Sand 
and avvered: with jt: *: 

-iTheywwill root: th&botter in hinges i the 
Leaves ſpread and grow flat, thank 
upright 6 grow wards; which to > Prevent, 

theat hot too thielg or if they come up 
t00 erpoorr in any place, reduce then t0'a eg 
veffierſt 'namber or diftatee of about” terx or 
ewelro tiches; and ſupply the defedts: by tran- 
fplaledtics, and: yourwill find that the increaſe 
of your Root ſhall ballance'the leſſening your 
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tes genla them to aſpire. upwards; as is eyi. 
in moſt Trees planted in Copſes; which 
otherwiſe are apt to ſpread. o txre6 30 
Bur if the over fatneſs of your Ground, 
which is a great fault for Turnips, or over- 
much wet, cauſe them torun our in leaf more 
than. in root, then. treading down the leaf; 
will make them root the better. = 
The Greens or Leaves of Turnips that haye 
been: ſown late, and lived over the Winter, 
are uſually boyled and: eaten with falt Meats, 
and prove an excellent Gondiment. - 
Thus ordered, will a ſmall ſpot of Ground 
yield you a ſecond Crop (after Peaſe, Beans, or 
Sallet-Herbs.) of excellent-Food , -which the 
molt curious Palates diſdain not, - and; much 
more in value than. any. .af Corn -or-Grain 
0ts-.have beenanciently uſed for Meat, 
but not ſo much as;Zwrnips have been, yetare 
they the ſweeter Meat; and more eaſily eaten 
without Bread, or-rather better ſerve to ſup- 
ply that defe& than Turnips, for Turnips ars 
much the-better Gondiment, but Cerrocs the 


bleohoge toade: auf wore» rene) ied 
Thee arg two lorts. of them, the. yellow, 
andthe Orange,or more'red: the laſt of which 

is by much. the better. RIF 

L hey-delight in light Ground with a, mix- 

ture of Sand.; if irbe rich or heavy,-youmult | 
take the more pains in digging it, to-make it 

as light as you can. -;-;!'; - »h-q 

It you dung your Land the ſame year you 

; owe 
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fowe your Carrors, you' mult be fare to, bury 
your Dung fo low chat' the Toots miay nar ex- 
rend to'ir ; for as ſdon as they rouch the Dung 
they grow forked. © 

The Seaſon for ſowing them is in Fara 
or March, in dry Weather. 

To make them large, you muſt ,do with 
chem as with the Turnips, only they'wal” 4dmic 
of'-a-greater number”on' the lane ' quantity 
of ground than the other.” 

If ſown between Bean: ſet inwide r6Wvs, af. 
er the Beans are taken tip your Carrots” will 
thrive, and you may haye a ſecand Crop, bur 
theſe- not ſo fair nor, 'early : as thoſe that are 
lowh in n Beds by themſelves. | 

"To ithprove this and_ocher Roots, gdther 
fn Seeds from the tiigtteft aſpiring Branches, 

—_ 'them- as" before is ty ot Yo 
take.thety np,” Rlett the fai 
lets for Seed the" tekr year 7 oy es 
them, an _ the Iepfls rom 


are proſely whe Tutnips i _ 


Wikees ;' ay pf tive oh ay 
the Spring you in w_them in"4 
ant preſerve Froſt in the 
Le pom them with Peaſc-haum': But 

0 good! 4 as thoſe that are! ihe 
inte Sink, 


Next tifito Carrot? ape, Parſnips in great ve Pais. 


fo XUMcate ſweet Food, and _ 

ſteem'd in Pliny's time, and by him reputed to 
be excitatives unto Venus ; an Argument that 
they are very nutrimental. M They 


every, rej gryened as ths Gan 
rots, ne are robo be gry ſo thi 
Ties or root, was allo a, ve. 
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rows proved rbpagite 
ON Peeps. F: Field-" 
as ty," as the many all 


hoyn ng to the Hig Rs 
if rHofe px ; place with them, plainly & 


Tic ” With or Koi Pa#ſnip, arid the of Butt: 
Ihite Beet were am the aticient Rbv#ans, 
dy {eycrat are now ufed as welt in Roor as 
i Leafatthe Table. 
Beets 2H it a rich and-deep Soitas doth 
the Parſnip, and — be (rant abit IE 
me;z 
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Of Ra-. 


diſhes. 
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time,ior; rathes ſerat,about. Wo inches afun. 


der, becauſe their, Leaves are large. 

Qrizou may.fowe.chem in a Bed promiſcy 
ouly,.4 ann they 'are Ae licele then 
rranlplanc rhe, 
ogy; the ocher, Get ape wb forked. 

; There are Chards of, Beets as well: 2 of Ani 
choaka,; andafter che {are {ame manner: Fg be; pre 


"Ve pu.muſt cakes t u befor Froſty | 
vent you, and II as he was 
RFC < For Turnips, and-Carrots.f), -.« 

frer the fame manner. planc che belt for 
- Seedas was tiizeced.far.7; fam ey pn 


- Radijhes 110;:#h8 TIE, Þ8 
are a delicate Meat , hy ton. 
ofptgſo ooh Watt op $2 
lore Were they in.1uch. eſteem "on. 
wit EY Pigs, there VER che. daintih 


cetel inthe % 
Gal lo Re nghy pes For 
tion DE 


ent 
ED at Del 


SS. SSL 


riter iy ſo oreat Fr lo Mi 
the < Xl, that he. camped 2 wholg Book of 


not to that _— of n maturiey, as; to become: 
Food, except it-be the Leaves, which boyled 
are eaten with ſalt Meats. 


But 


yield Hairer 


Book IIT. The Art of Satdening. 
But areivery much regarded as a Safladefor 
their biting:and quick'taſte, elpecially: in the 
g, caren with Salt. -- -.. 
 There{are three forts of Radiſpe;, che (malt 
eating Radh, the Horſe ns and his. black 


The firſt | is that which hich been {o rich 
_—_ and is now CELEY eaten, "dis is 
of Seed. 

To have.them early: chey muſt be aiGt'o on 
2 hot Bed, with a ſufficient thickneſs of gootl 
rich lighe Mold, that they 'may have depth 
enough to root in hefore they reach the Dung, 

To/ have large -and clean Radiſhet, make 
holes as deep as your finger about threeinches 
diſtant; 'into each hole-drop a ſound Seed (or 
wo if: ſuſpicious) and cover the Seeds xlictle, 
kaving the reſt of the hole open; thus will 
they grow- to the height of the hole ere they 
dilate cheir Leaves, and yield you a long and 
tranſparenc'Root. | 

\You may-lowe them. all. che year, hoſe in 
the: Winter. in hor. Beds; thoſe as aftor Mid- 
ſummer will got.run to. Seed that year.;- © | | 

/-They.delight in rich amd light good) 'and: 
require: hheig, for in ripping pra Wy 
prove faireſt. 


The: Horſe: Radiſh is incinaſed by Plans, as Horſe Ra. 


well as from Seeds, and: fed; by: many” as ; aryihts 


excellent and wholeſome Sance. 


' The black Radiſh is ſar mean a Roor: that i ak Ra- 
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Of Onions. 


"They: delight in good 


r 
A 


Tie Art:af Garpeniygg, Bookiy 
Quizns are. 4 angient Fad, aipanialy of 
the tigus, andare mucheſteemy of byithe 
Spaniards, who eat them as Engliſhmen do 
ples, for in the hotter Countries they are a lit 
fle milder thanhere/. . 
There are ſeveral ſorts of them, the Stzyſ 
bwrgh: Qian, red: Spazii » white Spaxiſh, and 
zhe Zrgliſh ; the red the moſt tart, and thy 
white the mildeſt ; the ordinary . #vgl/b ar 
nat'ſo fair as thoſe of Biſcay or. St. Qaterc, but 
theſe by often ſowing degenerate. | 
 Sawe Onions in February , ar beginning In 
Mar. between the full af the Maan, g 
the laft Quarter, and they will head very well 


and not run ta Chuols. | 

Ig Land well tempered 
a2nd-freed from Weeds, they extend not they 
Fibres far downwards, therefare in your fas; 
ing them tread. your Bed ar. beat yt ft, 
then fowe it with your Seed as equally dilp 
ſed as you can, and not toathick, then fil 
ayer icſine rich Earth, a figer thick at molt 
by"\chis means thera will grow: larger, 
not be apt'to. run into the ground, ' far an Gw; 
anda Twznip, the more on the lurface they 
graw, the fairer they prove: This I had from 
31 experienced perſon. 
""Onige ſawn wich Salt que fzid to. proſper 
and grow large ; it isnor improbable, becauls 
they ſeem to extra&-much af the brackiſh 
Failure of che Eanh, | 
You may ſow Onions Alpha year far. the ule 
pf the young Oriovs or Scallion; ; thoſe ſown 
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You may plant ſmall Omvsc, or ſach that 
wa or fg to ſhoot ifi the 
ep holes, ani chey will prove Jobd T 


bile. 

Theres a diſtintt ſpecies of Ch:bok of A4fea- 
bnien Onions in Frante, that are increaſed by 
Offiets, as the Fſthalors, bur they are hot u- 
fial with us. 


*, 
- 


ver ry pa. | 
The uſe of Garlick is as ancient as that of of G,,1;.4 
Onan: with the Eeypriah:s, who had them both 
in very great / as' now our Welſh have 
Lzks, and uid to ſwear by Gaflick and Onions, 
deemitng them Sacred, becauſe chey' afforded 
them ſo much rare Food: trmich after the ſame 
manner do otir anciemt Brirains dedicate the 
Lek to cheir Saint Dxvid On his day, aiilt &8:- 
an-like, forms of chem are known 
| /xantrs of Garkieh-farni, at a great di- 


Gurlick is planted by Off ſors in Relruary of 
Merch irs good rich Soyl, 48d it will increaſe 
wonderfully. About the end of Fare you 
hent tad, and prefers rlir hiting': 
: | their ſpihding-: 
may be taken up in Auguft when the Blade 


Fithereth, 
M 4 Much 
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Of Luths. 
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Much'of ic -is.cater 3n Wales and Scotland, 


and:ſome: part:of England, and much more of 


it 'would be;ſpentfor-its wholſomeneſs,: were 
it not for the offenſive ſmell it gives to the by. 
Standers, which is:taken away by eating of a 
Beet-root roſted ini the Embers , © as: Menandy 

(a Greek Writer quioted by Pliny) faith: . 
Eſchalots are now from France become an 
Exgliſh:-Condiment , and are increaſed and 
managed near after the ſame manner as the 
Garlick, -only they are to be ſet earlier becauſe 
they ſpring ſooner, and taken up as ſoon's 
the: leaves begin to wither, whichis before the 
Garlick. They muſt not lie in the ground long 
after, for either they rot in the ground or the 

Winter kills them: | *: 

._ They give a fine reliſh to moſt Sawces, and 
the -breath of. thoſe that feed on.;them is not 
offenſive to othgts, as it is of thoſe that feed 
an Garlick or Qnions : they are apt to ; 
rate, -being planted two or three Years inthe 
e ground, therefore it 1s beſt. to- renew 
your Plantation with new Plants lately: brought 
from France, within two or three Years. 
*-Lgeks- were: in uſe as anciently as Onions or 
Garlick , not only in forreign Parts, but here 
in Britain, as is eyident by the conſtant uſe of 
them by the Felh, who: propagate an abur- 
dance of them, inſomuch, that I have ſeen 
the greateſt part.of' a Garden there ſtored with 
Leeks, and part of the remainder with' Onion! 
and Garlwck,. Wn | - 
y 
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By reaſon of their mild naturethey are much 
uſed in Porrage, which hath derived its Name 
from - Porrums a-Leek, though now from the 
French, we call it Pottage. | 

They are raiſed of Seeds, as the Onions, and 
{own about the fame time. 

About Augu#?, plant your Leeks in very 
fat rich Ground, and. make. the holes deep 
with a ſetting Stick, wherein plant them, but 
fill not the hole with Earth z water them once 
in two days. with water enriched with fac 
Dung, and they will be. very large and white; 

Plant che' belt for Seed, as you do the Qsi- 
ons ; and the ſeed-bearing ftalks of both muſt 
be ſupported by Sticks and Threads, -elſe they 
will lean to the Ground. | 

Sives being a diminutive kind of Leek, is 
next to. be mentioned; they. are increaſed by 

ing them, and planting them in ſingle 
Heads early in the Spring, -if planted in good 
Land, they will multiply exceedingly, they. 
ſtand many Years, -and-are a pleaſant Sawce 
and good Pot-berb, | 


of Sues. 
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CHAP. Il. 
Of Beans and Peaſe. 
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Er It. 
Plazy the principal © 

Pd þ rows and nouriſhing 

Meat. Pyt the ext 


L Senks Cos food 00) knnnee 
1 Beans, ( as is lupp6! | 
hey were a rough Meat, and difturbed their 
ſedate minds in the night, and are not 
therefore ſo good for Phi nor Srg+ 
dents. The greater fort which we 
call Szpwich Beans, are by much to be 
for their fruitfulneſs and goodnefs. 
_— may be ſet ir} November, atid at any 
time after till May,but moſt ſecurely in Febrawy 
or March, forif they begin to ſpire, and v 
ſevere Frofts happen after it, they. may be 
deſtroyed. Probatum eſs. 
| Tt is not good to ſet them promiſcuouſly, 
but in double ranges, at three foot diſtance at 
leaſt, the Ranges running from North to 
South, the Sun will comfort and ripen them 
the better, | 
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Ma-day , lizzle. ſooner, planted with 
the Kidusy-Beane, at about a foot apart, and 
two fingers deep, will yield you an extreor- 


pains ce {wg wp for than 
but if. you are firaicned in room.tholg on ucks 
will yiek} you the greateſt encreale. 2. 

Of theſe there are 4 forts, 1. The Scarf 
Bean, which yieldeth a rough busk, and. net 
the beſt to. gat in the. the A 


The Art of-Satdening. Book HM, 
ſually are eaten,* but -is-reputed the beſt to be 
eatery in *the Winter! wheti dry and: boyled: 
2. The Paimted or Streaked Bean, which is the 
hardieſt although the -meaneſt of all; and js 
known, the dry Bean being all over ſtreaked 
with'a dark Colour.'' 3./ The large White 
Bean, which: yields a fair: and delicate Pod; f| a 
4. The ſinall #bire:Bean, which except in ſne || w 
is like the latter, bat 'eſteem'd the ſweeter. y 

Bone Vi. Dhere is another/fortmuch like the laſt,that JF ir 

ta's. is natural to the Iſland Boxa Viſta, and thence || 
taken and propagated in' the Summer Iſlands, | g 
from-whence ſome certain perſons: have them |} «| 
dry; and eſteem them: as'delicate Meat; they Þ| « 

0 
) 
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will flouriſh well here in Branch, but our Sum- 
mers are not long nom__ to bring 'them. to 
maturity, Quere, if raiſed on a hot Bed. 

#f Praſi; Peaſeare of divers kinds, and ſome of them 
the ſweeteſt and moſt pleaſant of -all Pulſes; || t 
the meaner fort 'of them 'have been long acl} | 
quainted wich our  Enghſb Air and Soil z but | | 
theſweert-and delicare-{orts of them have been || | 
introduced into' our Gardens only in this latter || | 


*Phere are divers forts of Peaſe now propa- 
gated in England, as three ſeveral ſorts: of Hot- 
ſpurs, the long, the ſhort, -and Barnes: Hor-fpur. 
Sandwich, five ſorts -of 'Rowncivalsj the. Grey, 
White , Blew, ' Green, 'and Maple [Rowncival. 
Threz ſorts of Sugar Peaſe, the large White , 
imall White, and Grey. Sugar Peaſe: The Byy-- 
Peaſe, "Wing Peaſe, and: Sickle Peaſe ; whereol 
the Hot-ſpurs are the moſt early, pleaſant, and 

ELLA profitable 


profitable of all others. | 'The __ Peaſe with 
crooked Cods, the ſweeteſt of all. The large 
white and green Rownczvel, and the great Epp- 
Peaſe. we ſhall more particularly adviſe to be 


propagated in our Gardens... - , _: : 

bt e Hot-ſpurs are, the1j peedieſt of growth of 
any, that being ſownabaut.the middle of May 
will in fix Weeks time. return ripe-again-into 
your hands,no Vegetable beſides being/ſo quick 
init growth and maturity ; therefore lettheſe 
be the firſt chat you ſaw. if ſown in-Frbrugry 
or March, they will come earlier than-any.o- 
ther ſort ſown before Winter ; but if you fow 
them in September, and can by Fencesof Reed, 
or otherwile,defend them from extreamFroſts, 
you may have ripe Peaſcods in May follow- 


ing. - WER | 
The large Sugar Peaſe (which many -take 
to be a fair white ſweet Peaſe ſucceeding the 


Hot-fpur, but erroniouſly,) is a: t Peaſe 
planted in April, and ripe after M:d(ummer, 


the Cods are very crooked andill-ſhaped,which 
being ' boyV'd with the unripe Peaſe, in-them, 
are extraordinary ſweet. - The greateſt diſcou- 


ragement in. railing theſe, is that their-ſweet-: 


nels attracts the ſmall Birds unto them, :totheir 
total deſtruction, unleſs. carefully prevented ; 


which is a ſufficient Argument of their pre-ox- 


cellency. | 
The large white and- green Rownctwals, , or 
Haſtings, are tender, and not to be fet till the 


cold is over, and then not very thick, for they 


ſpread much, ' and mount high; and therefore 
require 
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unite it, 9 eating 
the & "IG 
the wianth of then BR 
Thers'ts anorher very lwpe grey; or 
cxdinary fopees Feufo, thitt hal 
it is tender but very feukefal, ay 
Bed'icv your K Gave. 
iv 4 warm hptir BI if it by 
richiche: ao th i, if if learns the Peuſy 
ave' ths nie early; and pen ' botrer, elpeti- 


rrp 6 with a DibMe' t-rriore! advan 
tape dian fownin Rik orFarrows, but evhd' 
was! ſhonltl beby's Pine, arid the rows 
robe: uo orrans (O6eapare, astHhs' grit wok 
ze govderels; that you! 0 betewetry | 
thaw; weed; were Ms 

If you keep the ground between them bat; 
a_—_— rhe ſboye?, for the Heat of the 

oohriburs And cherets!- "1 

Fifyou theEatth abviltthertwhen th 
xt 5A they” wil 


pry Giotheniiin the hebirmin of 
"2a: Winter, youth inter” amine 
maty Peas asy ow-neet'th ib in cH&yeiftay 
cill Febrvaty: or ory beekniſe the + Colt il 
and Mice" will.dbfirey- # Bro! 271 01 
Ground'hie itt d&&g Firtbws from) Ka thy 
Fe, and Peaſe ſown or ſet on the SoltÞ*de 
clininpiider eh Burrow, will dafend'ybur 
Penſd'betterirtlis Witter, thay iPtheyrwert 
ſoon or! ſot-o#f a Level/  Forion the #71? 
Dlairs; the Hubatdrtiery Rayethelt Lantiaf 


cer 
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s they. can, to ſhelter their tpn os 

om the fverity of the. cold. Winds. ini the 
inter. 

Peaſe on. Sticks will bear more, but on the 

ground wil ripen ſooner, 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Cabbages and Canlyflowers. 


k mon Eſcylent Plant than a Cabbage or 
- Canuſwort, nor any Garden Alimentſo 
wholeſome, if. Cato that lived near twa thou- 
kad. Yauus lince;, and: Chyy/ppus and Dicuches, 
two famous Phyſitians more! ancient, (that 
wrote.each;of tham. a Volume of the exeellenc 
Vartyss of this Plant) may;be.cxadited, or the 
| ; Wherain:they -WrOorte conſidered, ; By 
thagaras. himſelf; long: before Carr, had. nos 4s 


mean an opinion of Beans, but he had asihigh 


of this. Eves ſince thoſe; Times we have had.. 


the conlens. and approbation of all our; \Earer 
pean Territories (excaptthe. more ſevere Ner- 
thern), thas,C and. Caulworts are a-good 
and. wholeſome EFoad,. as their conſtant: and 
vulgar uſe of them. in.cyery place {ufficiently 
maniteſt, Here in E2g/avd nota Village with- 


——— out 


| | 1 a anci X 
Here is not a, more ancient nor com Cabberes 
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out them ;- and if there be a Houſe without'a 
Garden, 'or a Garden Without a- Camtwort, yet 
the Inhabitanrs or Owners of them will furniſh 
themſelves from the Market : . yet are they ng 
ſo addicted to the uſeof them here as in Franc, 
Holland, Germany, &&: where: (in Germany) 
that famous City of Wurtsburgh is ſaid to de. 
rive its Name from the great plenty of Wart, 
as they call them, that grow about it. 

We have here many ſorts of them beſides 
the common which are known to every one, 
as the Dutch Cabbage, the large ſided Cabbage, 
the white: headed Cabbage, the" ted) Cabbaye, 
perfum'd Cabbage, Savoy Cabbage , and” Ruſj 

| Cabbage. : ROT 

The Datch Dh firſt that heads is a ſmall white Cabbogy, 
Cabbage. called the) Diitch-Ciabbage, and' oorttes inj Sea 
ſon before' the cormmon Engliſh Cabbage; and 
and is very ſweet, 'notwithſtanding it hath ne 
felrthe Froſt, which is'a greatimprover'of the 
taſt of moſt Cabbage," * {£2 eOffigh ON 
The lvge- ©; The Cabbage that-is now much'in requeſts 


ard Cab- thie arge-fided Cabbage, it's a very tender Plant, 


the” Autumn is eaten as the belt Cabbage inthe 
World: Kt S/ (1 5 1000 FH, IMIR 

The white--- The large white-headed Cabbage ,- which 'i 
_ the "biggeſt - of all Cobbages, is worthy your 
met ' carefor its greatneſs ſake. WR 


The 4 © , There is a fort of red Cabbage; and another 


Cabbase, InClining to purple ; "they are-{mall and grow 
mc near the ground, and are planted-only for va- 


riety ſake, and-to garniſh Diſhes, &0. 


There 
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{ownnor till 24zy, planted out in Fub; aridin 
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Fherefre ſomelortthat have a Musky Scent, Perfun'd 
and afs' therefor” called perfum'd Cabhages, ©*©9948% 
which are not unworthy- your Care. | 

But one of the beſt forts of all is the Sawoy The Savoy 
Chbbage; almoſt as hardy as our common Exg- ©9942 
hþ\Cabbage ; the Winter Plants head very well, 
being planted qurt in the Spri 8: as the ordi- 
nary Cabbages are, the ws ee en the Froſts 
have touched chem turn yellow, and then are 
delicate Meat. 

Theſe thar are raiſed of Seed, in the Sprin 
will have but ſmall heads; which, as alſo thoſe 
withour heads in the ſucceeding Winter, are 
exceeding any ordinary'Caul or Cabbaye. 

The Ruſſia Cabbage is the leaſt and moſt The Reis 
humble of alt che Cabbages, growing very near ©2#v42e- 
the ground ; is very pleaſant Food, hardy and 
quick. of growth : S0'that you need not be 
without” all the Sumuier. The Winter Plants 
beading early, and the Spring Plants arriving 
omaturityin ſeven weeks after they are ſown. 

Sow all your Cabbage Seeds that you intend 
for Winter Plants in Awg«#, or beginning of 
Seprember,- and when they are grown wich 
Leaves about three Fingers broad, then draw 
them and plant chem our in freſh and rich 
Land; where they may remain all the-Wineer, 
and at Spring replant them where they are-co 
ftand for Cabbages. © Theſe are thole they” call 
Leger Plants char produce the faireſt Cabbage. 

You may-ſow your Seeds in the Spring, in 
March and April, fot Cauls for the whole Sum- 
ner; and: ſome of- chem, if the -Year-prove | 

. jo drip- 
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flowers. 
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ene traniplanting Your FOung, 1'121KS,, Wir 
ter them with war that is enriched with 
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Before the great. Froſts ſurpriſe: you, you 
may take up —_ hardeſt Cabbages, and after 
they have hung up by their , Roots about a 
fortnight, to drain the! water from them, you 
may either lay them in ſome Cellar, where 
they will keep a long time, or plant chem deep 
in the gronnd:cloſe one.to another, - and cover 
them with Hawm or Straw until you: have 0- 
caſion to ufe them. \ 6] | 

Thoſe you intend for.Sced, - you may plant 
in rich Soil indifferent deep, and cover them 
from the Froſts, and ne Spring they. will 
quickly aſpire. (// ;;-1 ty hn» ol 

Beſides theſe variety, of Cabbages, Caw,: and 
Sprouts ſpringing from - thg old  decapitatgd 
Stumps, there is a perennial Caul, being uſual 
ly catked Sheer- Wort or Sheer;Caul that will con- 
cmually yield you a green Meſs wheneyer you 
haye occaſion, and deſerves a. place inyyour 
Kirchin Garden, and failed of Segd ac 

There is alſo a fort of Cawl that is very.nunch 
curled; and is very-good, -and by ſotue rhueht 

But. the German Calewort exceeds all other 
for. its debcate Taſt;, andyits hardineſs aganlt 
the greateſt ſeverity of: tha Winter,:: although 
not yet commonly; propagated, ; Gi 
; Thers-iv a Yegies; of 'Caws much: more &r 
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cllent than any of the former which are Cau- 

ers, which merit a far greater eſteem at 
the Table than the Cabbage, for a time, their 
prime Seaſon laſtsnot above two Months. Bute 
ifterwards the Cabbage becomes a better Diſh, 
which is welcome to any Man's Table ſix 
Months together, and the Sprowrs and green 
Caut all the reſidue of the year. 

Their Seeds are ſown in AuguF or Seprem- 
kr on Beds, where they may be defended all 
he Winter by Mats or other cloſe Shelter ro 
pelerve them from Frofts. 

In the Spring about the end of March, it is 
2 good time to plant them out im Plants where 
they ſhould ftand, which in a dripping Spring, 
of by diligent watring will yield your fair 
flowers, but if they are not watred, they 
will bring forth ragged and divided Flowers. 

You may ſow their Seed in February on 4 
bot Bed, and have Flowers within a Month 
ater thoſe that were ſown before Winter. 

Thoſe that are of one growth uſually flow- 
tr abone a time, which to prevent, you may 
xmove fome of your Plants once every fort- 
night, for two, three, or four times, as you 
think good, which will keep them back from 
fowring, and ſo you may have them one after 
another as you pleaſe: Or you may cut off 
your Flower before it be fully ripe with a 
bng Stalk, and fet it in the ground as far a5 
you- can, and-it will retaift its ripening, but 
you muſt ſhade it, and give it a little Water, 


> it wither. | 
N 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Melons, C acumbers, &C. 


Elons or Muskmelons? as they are uſu. 
ally termed from their pleaſant 
Scent, are in the more Souther 
Countries, not unworthily efteem'd the maſt 
delicate fruit the Kitchin Garden affords, forin 
thoſe warmer Airsthey attain a greater d 
of Maturity, which exceedingly adds to their 
Guſt and Salubrity, however here in Englad 
being raiſed inthe firſt of the Spring, - and 
ving thereby all the prime of the Summer, and 
heat that Nature and Art cangive them, they 
are a pleafant and a modiſh. repaſt, and there 
fore deſerve your ſingular care in their props 
gation and management. | 

There are ſeveral forts af Melons, and called 
by ſeveral Names , but choſe mott uſually 
known are the large ribbed Melon, ' and the 
{mall round Melon. 

They are ſown in February at the full of the 
Moon 1n your hot Bed, (the making whereof 
you ſhall find at the end of this Book) the Seeds 
firſt ſfteep'd in Milk twenty four hours, and 
then ſet ewo or three in a hole about an inch 


deep. 
When 
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When your Seeds ate in the ground, cover 
op your Bed to preſerve it warm, and when 
they are come up,then cover them with drink- 
ing-glaſſes, leaving room for a little Air near 


the prone. FJp 

owards the end of Apri{ you may remove 
your Melon Plants out of the hot Bed, into the 
Bed wherein they are to grow all the Summer, 
which Bed, or atleaſt certain large holes in it, 
s to be of very rich light Mould: .the beit 
ime for this Work is in an Evening after a 
fair day. _ 

At their firſt removal they muſt be watred 
and defended from Sun .and Cold, three or 
oe ago together, and afterwards from the 

When the Plants grow large, you. may co- 
rer them either with. glaſs Bells made for that 


purpoſe, or with ſquare Caſes of Glaſs made by. 


the Glaſiers for the ſame: uſe. Be ſure keep 
them cloſe at Night, and give them ſome ad- 
miſfion of Air under the Glaſs, or at the top 
in the day time. | 
To prevent Froſts from hurting your Plants, 
and Hail from breaking your Glaſſes, if. you 
have any forewarning ot either, you may Co- 
rer your Glaſſes with Peaſe-ftraw or Mats. © _. 
hen you water your Melons (which they 
expect only in very dry and hot Weather) wa- 
ter them-at half a foot diſtance from the Root 
and not wet the Leaves. 
Place a'Tile under each 441, it will lic 
the warmer upon it, and nip off the ſmall 


N 3 ſhoots 


IST 
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ſhoots that exhauſt theſap from the more dag. 


gy Cogn : 
e preſcribe to-cover your A4elon Peg 
two cethegd inches with Sand, to-increale the 
heat of the Sun by reflection, "but Titles under 
the Fruit may do as well. 

Alſoit is adyiſed that you ſhelter your ney. 
ly removed Plants from the heat of the Sun x 

(oon, and until four jn the Afternoon, as wel 
as from the Cold, and that until the Plany 
have gotten Leaves broad enough to cover 
their Stalks and Roots from the parching Sun, 

When your Alems are as big as Tennis-Bgll, 
then nip off the ſhoors at ſome diſtance bv 
o them at a Joynt, and the Melons will groy 
ar 

Rs are knoyn to be ripe when the Stalk 
ſeems as if it would pare from the Fruit, when 
'rhey begin to gild Nd grow yellow nnder 
neath, and by their fragrant Qdour they yield, 
which Iincreafeth as they more and more - 


pen.” 
' But. every Melon appears not alike in coſour 


when es, the ou muſt 'confider 
-oyrangks: "If they are to 
teh a amboicÞr rk when they begin to 

they are to ſpend immdiatcly hin 


F, Yo 
.. LE be through ripe, _ 
en you gather your Metons, 
put them before they be cut into a {Backers 
cold Water, for a minute of time, 'to refrch 


Mee -"which will make them eat” cool and 


» and with ag excellent Flavour js: 
"7 


2 
2 
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fruitfu}; yet they are more pleaſant and whole- 
ſome IFthey have but lede Water. 
arg much more mo than Melons of Pome. 


01, 
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it Will mend a Botcle»of | Wine in hot” Wea- 

ther © 

.;Leavelome part ofi the Stalk to the Melon, 

ſet-by being boke 20d; ngar, the Adelon lan- 
'and'toſe the richnels of its taſte : Ler 

them not-when you gather them be too green, 


nor over ripe. 

SEO the Seeds of thoſe that are moſt ear- 
ly ripe; and prefer thoſe: Seeds that lodged at 
tho ally fide of the Adelon. 
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- Cucumibirihave been i in very great eftocin's in of Cucum-- 
the more Southers Couttrries; and of late years 9s: 


are: fnuch improved in Antland , and become 
2 general Condiment for the hot Seaſon of the 
year, as they are Crude from the Garden, and 
tor the more cold Seaſon as they are prelery d 


11 pickle.” © 


There are two forts of them, that is, the 
large green Cucymber cl gauly ganly called the Horle- 
Cucumber, witch the ems 


call Parroquets. Parro- 


And the ſmall whit prickly Cucumber, quits. 
a 


theſe are beſt Irs the reen out of the 


(Garden, but the other to ———_ 


They are platited and propagated after the 


fame manner as ate the: Melons, only phey re- 


quire rh6ve' wartifg, and withal theyare ach 
more Kong 
Athkbagh watring tmakosthe Cucumber: mors 


or Catntbers 3 ; yet are they tender in their 
ſpringing, and A 4 not uſually =_ 
4 
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ed until April, and then-for ſome:tims;-after 
they are come up defended from the Cold. 
They muſt be planted in rich old Dung, 


and require a large: place to ramble-. iny 'they 


will lay their Fruit. -on' the Ground, of+; on 
Scaffolds made for that-purpoſe, or on-Pales or 
dry Hedges. | 


of Squeſhes There are leſſer ſorts of them thatare lately 


brought into requeſt that are called. Squaſbes,, 
the edible part whereof boyld and ſerv'd up 
with powdered Beef-is eſteem'd a good Sauce, 

Theſe and ſeveral othersof the {maller kints 
of Pompeons are raiſed. and 'managed as the Por 


pecn or Cucumber. 


. 


CHAP. YE" 

Of Sallad-Herbs. 
Eſides the great variety of Eſculent and 
Alimental Plants which we have. al- 


* ready named, the greateſt wherc- 
of may be eaten by wi ages not 25 


- Sauces or- Sallads, there yet remain ſeveral 


excellent Herbs 'and Plants that are of: great 
uſe in the Kitchin, and are very. pleaſing an 


pleaſing and 
wholeſome at the Table, the be taint br 


of the Let--is the Lettuce, which contendeth with any of the 
hecl. 


former named Plants for Antiquity ; it is 4n 
| 5 excellent 
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the beſt, caten either raw or boyled, the o- 
ther may be neglected. | 
They are uſually ſown in February and 
Merch, and unleſs the Weather proye very 
| {| cold, they will flouriſh and yield you a Jpcing 
up | Sallad in the beginning, of April, but if de- 
ice, | fended by any good, defence, then will they 
ad || be fit for uſe betore that time. _ | 
| Thoſe that are ſown in March or April in 
good rich will head very well; yetit is 
ſaid they will head better if tranſplanted whilſt 
| they are . young, although fome are of ano- 
— | ther opiniag ns 
Lins) Bon in the' Autumn, then tran- 
ſplanted and preſery'd over the Winter, will 
head in the Spring before any that are ſown 
and trapſplanced in the Spring. SE” 
The ſorts 'of Lettiice that are uſually ac- 
counted. are, the Cabbage, Lumbard, Roman, 
Arabian, Savoy, Roſe, Red and Curled Lettuce. 
You may blanch the largeſt Roman Lettuce 
when they are at their full growth, by bind- 
ing them, up with Straw ot raw Hemp, or by 
ing them with. earthen Pots fit to en- 
cloſe them, and afterwards heating the Pots 
with long Dung. ._ | 
Purſiam in ſome moiſt Tflands between. the of Purſlain. 
a ory is a natural wild _ ag nas in 
Eng 15 propagated” with ſome difficulty, 
and uſed as an excellent Sallad. be 


-— I > ml 2, © rm 3,” 
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Corn Sal- 
lad, 


Spinage. 
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nails, for Thaveknown more than,once 

the Seeds of Purſlain, that have been'ſonty. 
neouſly fallen in the Autumn, to'flooriſh' jh 
the Spring , norwithitagi ing the Winter, which 

Indeed” Was not WY evere. 

*..4; to have it ext, Wa may ſow it on the 

, or in April, in any rich "ſoil finely 

ceſs, "and aftex' the See ds areſown, .to clap 
over the Bed with' the. ck of your Spade, 

and water it, for i ie delighteth in tnoiſture. * 
If it be ſown thin, or tranſplatited apart, i 

will Jie you fair Platits, either, of Seed, ar 


to pickle, or to 'bo 
When: the he 09 looks _ black, then g4 
ther the {talks and lay them road 1 in the Sun, 


which will the better matrate the Seed ; lay 


them on a Board or.Cloth to preſetve then 
from ſpilling, and hy them 1n.*the night, 
and expoſe thetn in the day until, they ate 
ripe. 

"I is faid that the Seed! of three of four r yeats 
old is better than the new. . * 

Corn; Sallad is well known to be an early 
and excellent Salad in the firſt of the Spring ; 
it is. firſt raiſed by ſowir of its Seed, Aire al 
terwagdsit will ſaw it (elf. 

Wn; is known to be ao ex&&llent Herb 

rude or boyPd, it-is-railgd of Seed Town ear- 


"1 ly in the Spring, but much better iF ſown jn 


eptember, that it ma " gain ſtrength to with- 


Rand the Winter, as is by ſome affirnid ; thele 
inter 
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Winter Plans are fiiteſt for the Lene ſeaſon, 
the Spring Plants for” the Summer. | 
Endive, Sugcory, Beets and Orach, are all of Endive, 
them good Salleds boyl'd, and arc raiſed of 
Seeds in the Spring. | IE of 
OX tt Nee os ro. ſeveral _ ”'> the gorel. © 
largeſt is molt proper for your Garden, feryi 
for 1 uſes in the Kitakin, it's rajſed m 
eaſily 0 _ which ſhould oi be fer too 
near; jr being apt to'ſpread-and grow large, * 
"There is an Herb called Patiewte, thae Patience. 
plantsd = Sets in ſome Gardens, and makes 2 
Borraye and Bug/of are vory well known for Borrage 
the excellent properties of their Leaves' and 414 Bug- 
Blofloms, and are not- to''want a -Roam a- 
monglt your beſt Culinary Herbs 
Chervilmay be ſowh in the hot Yed to make cyroy, 
an early. Salad, or in March for other times: 
The Seed lies long in -the ground, you'may 
therefore fow it at ſeveral times, that you'may 
have it young and tender throughout the'Sum- 
mer. This Sallad is rmath 'preferrud for its 
fine biting taft, before tnafy other dutf Herbs. 
on is another ſort of it called feet Cher- 
MA CET Oe es oy 
Alliſanders are ſown in the Spring, and Hive Aliſanders 
over the ſucceeding Winter, and are blanch'd & Sceleri. 
by ſurrounding them with Tong Dung, or co- 
vering them with Pots, and then are they fic 
to make an exceHent Sellad, after the fame 
manner is Sceler; ordered. - Some ſet the 
Plants deep in the ground, as before was * 
Sg | | recte 
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reed for the Leeks. Thus Beets, Succory 


Poe 
3 F 
| deve, Lettuce, and. theſe two Plants fo blanch'd, " 
make very good Salads. | 
Smallegt® Smallage is an Herb ſome uſe in their Pu the 
rage, and is raiſed by Seed. 1 
Perſly, . But Parſley is the: moſt univerſally uſed in Fo 
the Kirchin of all Gordey Herbs. Pliny faid of || 5 
it ſo long ſince, that ſcarce any man. there || ;* 
was but. loved it, and. that it was in fo great || 
repute in his time, that in. Achaia they honour. | * 
it by Crowning the Vidors in their ſacred 
Games with Chaplets of it, and as divers were || - 
the opinions: of Phyſicians thenzas now of the Þ} 
vertues and qualities of .it, This howeyer we 
kgow that it is an excellent Ingredient in- moſt 
Pottages, Sawces, and Sallads, its way of fow- 
ing 1s generally known. 
Garden : Naſt urtium. or Garden Creſſes are ſown in 
creſes. many Gardens for. culinary ules. =_. 1 F 
Indian . Naſt urtium Indicum, indian Creſſes or Yellow 
Creſſess Larkſpurs, from a Flower are now become an 
able Salad, 2s well the Leaf as the Blok || * 
\ ſom. They are raiſed for early Salads in the || * 
hot Bed, but ſown.in April, will grow very | | 
well on ordinary. Garden-ground, and give 
you a plentifulencreaſe of Leaves and Bloſſoms. 
The Buds before. they are throughly blown, 
are an excellent Salad pickled, as Clove-Gill- 
flowers and Cowſlip Bloſſoms uſually are, 
Tarragon. Tarragon for its fine biting taſt is much uſed 
by ſome in their Salads, and is encreaſed by 
Cions and Tops. 
* There 
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There are ſeveral other Herbs that are nou- 
iſhed and propagated in Gardens for the uſe of 
>... | the Kitchin, as Blood:wort, Clary, Arach, Lang 

te | . 

h beuf, Nep, Violets, Strawberries, Carraways, 
in | Femnel, . Dill, Muſtard-ſeed, Rocket, Rampions, 
of Ramſons, Sage of Feruſalem, and Marigolds. 
Methods of railing and increaſingthem be- 


” ing ſo well known, as alſo their Uſes, that it 
ir. | would be ſuperfluous here to deſcribe them. 
ed 
7 —_ 4% 
he " 
ve yy 
ft CHAP. VIE 
N- 
Of Sweet Herbs. 
In 
h Eſides all thoſe before mentioned, there of fwe 
. are divers ſweet Herbs, as they are term- zrrss, 
( ed, that are very neceſlary for the com- 
+ | pounding many excellent Condiments, and to 
y add a reliſh to the beſt Pottage, which ſhall be 
+ | ticre briefly enumerated. 
: Garden Mints were univerſally uſed for Sau- gf wines; 


ces in Plimy's time, and much commended for 
their ſingular Vertues, eſpecially the young 
red Buds in theSpring, with a due proportion 
of Vinegar and Sugar; refreſh the Spirits and 
ſtirreth up the Appetite, and4s one of the beſt 
Sallads the Garden affords. There are divers 
_ Mints, but the red Garden Mint is the 


I ge 
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Sage 
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Of Sage. Sage is allo an Herb or Shrub much »Rdin C 
the Kachin, and the young Leaves theredf, 5" 
eſpecially of the red Sege, is 4 very whollams mol 

Sallad ins the Sprisige The Slips thereof plans -6 

- 

( 


ed in April or May are very apt to grow. 
There are bro ſorts of Sage, Song » £ree, 
ſmall, _ weriegated, bat the rod is the beſt fit 

BICS 

Of Mari- Of Mearjorani there ate ſeveral kinds: the 
ram. fine fweet, which is yearly raiſed of Seed ſown | 
in May, the vulgar fweet, raiſed by Slips, and | 
the for Marjoram by the ſame way ; there i | 
alſo of this latter ſort ſome that is party-colow: ſor 
ed, or White and Gretn, and\ſome only White, thi 
propagated for variety-ſake ; the uſe of theſes 2 
ly 
G 


commonly known. G 
Of Thyme. Thyme was aticiently celebrated for its great 
plenty of Food it yieldeth for Bees; as Vngi 


writing/of Bees : 
At fefſee mutti referumt ſo note minores, 
Crura Thymo plona,—— al 


| 3 
But thoſe that youthful be, and m their prime; || " 
Late'in the Night return, laden with Thyw , 


Pliny ſaith, that by the plenty or ſcarcity of 
__ /Mmes py A 
nty or 1 Hohey for that year: 
te totth-of chicHerb 15 not > michtobedi 
ſured in-this place, as-the uſefulnek' of it in 
the Kiechits whode! it onghe-Not to be want 


Ing. 
. of 


Of Thyme there are many ſorts. The Vulger 
[Engiiſh, the Lemon Thyme, fo called from its 
mos [noft exact fmeit like a Lemon ; Gilded Thyme, 
ing | 24k and Maſtich Thyme, which laſt is incom- 


ably {weer,, and ought to; be carefully pre- 
0, ed ; any of the other are fic for the Kitchin. 
& | Of Sawory there are two ſorts, the Sunmmer of Savory. 


» and Finter. The former is fo called, becauſe 
the (lit is annual and raiſed of Seed : it is uſually 
wn 
nd 


ſown amorigſt Oni, becauſe there ts 
ler 


cient Tradition, that the growing of ic re 
| makes the Ovens the more ſweet ; if y 
Pg to ming ag Oy nt. 
r it will come up again San 
pring, alchough the ground - be again! dig: 


x | The Winter-Savory is 1o- called, becauſe it 

pi lives over many Winters, and is increalgd. by 

- | Cions as well as by Seed ; the uſes of beth ace 
very wellkaown in the Kitchia. - 


Hyſop is nominated arhoh Herbs Of Hyſop 
although not {ſo much in u hs Tachins 


for Medicine or its natural ſweetneſs, it is {0 
vulgar an Hetb, that eyery one knows is pro- 

'There are many other {weet Herbs that are of ſeurra} 
uſeful in the Kitchin, akhough not fo. gene: 07%trs- 
rally as the former, but accarding to the pate 
ticular occaſions that require-them, as Pexy- 
rojal, Sweat Maudlin, Tenhe, Balm, Baſ#, Bur- 
net, and Coaft-2lory, allo Lavender, and Cam- 

#0mil are riot to be wanting, though not elcu- 
kn, in any Caſe. | 
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| CHAP. VIIL 
Of ſome other Eſculent Vegetables. 


Here are ſome Plants, Herbs, or parts 
. of them, that afe Eſculent either of 
' themſelves, or in Condiments, that 
are not uſually propagated in- Gardens for that 
purpoſe, as the young Buds of Hops boyl'd d6 
much reſemble 4ſparagws in the cating,and are 
very pleaſant and wholeſome where the other 
are-not to be had ; the young ſhoots of a new 
lopp'd Elder-Tree being boyl'd, are eſteem'd a 
olt excellent ' Diſh; the ordinary Buds of 
Elder, and the red young tops of Nettles, and 
of Water-creſſes, and alſo of Brook-lime, every 
Herb-woman cantell you are good Spring Sal- 
lads or Pottage-herbs. - i 
The green tops of young Peaſe cut off and 
boyl'd, are reported to be a mpſt-delicate Diſh, 
quere, Whether if they being cut-off, the re- 
maining Roots will not. emit new thoots, and 
produce a fair Crop'of later Peaſe? If they 
will, then may you have late Peale better thus 
way than by ſowing late. "IH 
- Green Corn bruiſed yieldsaJuyce that is uſed int 
the Kitchin in Eſculents,and4o may bereckon'd 
amongſtthe number, notwithſtanding my Lord 
Bacon did not eſteem ic Eſculcnc. Cham- 
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been ever reputed a dainty Diſh, in the choic 
and - preparing of which the ancient Rena; 
took a great delight. Yet then were ſeveral per! 
ſons poyſoned with. the uſe: of ſuch of them, 
that were of a venemous nature, and in theſe 
colder Climates ſome forts of them are not. 
much, to beconfided in. | 
Thoſe that are edible here with us, are ei- 
ther Aduſhromes of the Woods,. and grow by the 
borders of , Foods and Forrefts, and are very 
arge 3 or Muſbromes of the Meadows and (weet 
Paſtures,” ——_— frequently where Cacttel 
ſeed, which uſually flouriſh in the Autamn, 
nd are:molſt eſteem'd, . becauſe of their Beau- 
ty and: whiteneſs above; and Vermilion be- 
oath » having. alſo. a\ pleaſant - ſcent with 


It is faid that you may raiſe Myuſbromes. in 
Beds in your Gardens, by preparing a Bed with 
the ſoyl of Adules or Aſſes, and covering it 0- 
rer four fingersthick with rich Dung, and at- 
ter 0 hath laid a ves un —_— 
t the parings an e of Muſbromes, and 
od rotten Muſhromes with the Water uſed a- 
bout them, and in a ſhort time your Bed will 
produce them. Oc ſuch Water poured on 
Melon Beds will cauſe it to ſend forth Aduſh- 
70s. 

It is probable that theſe, though unperfe&t 
Plants, may have a Seed, which ſown in an 
4 [2 place may produce athers of the ſameSpe- 

(GS, 
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 Champignons, Muſtromes, or Mouſſerons, have Maſpromes, 


Emmy 6. _ My Lord Veralam in his Natural 
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gives 2very good Character of chem, i 
unto them two ſtrange ptoperties : The cos 
that they yield fo delicious a Meat ; the other, 
that |» Ann come up fo haitily ; I have known 
oneof t a foot indiameter, almoſt round 
and full, of ſcarce twice 24 hours growth. 
The ſame honourable Lord tells you , that 
it's dangerous furfeiting with them, and give 
you ſeveral Reports, that the Bark of white or 
rod Poplarions ſmall, afd caſt ito Furrow 
well d s will cauſe the ground co: put 
forth Muſbromes at all leafons of rhe year fit » 
be eaten, 
He al{6 adds a Report, chat Harts-hom 
ſhaven or in ſnalgieces mix'd with Dung, ai 


warred, putteth up Maſrrotees, 


ing Garden Grownd by Laboar 
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_ of ls Improvements , and Mi- 
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7 Je aneous Experiments. 
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Parts: and M a you for ai forgral 


( LS and 8 we leaſh Ways of 
ordering, and: managing of the vari a jon 
Hangs and other Ceriodcies aſoal uſually grow- 
Sm), it how remains that NE 
he hid: S to. Dory greys oi mane -þ im- 
proving your uns an PIepareng Of 0 6 
ee Compoſts proper for Fe uſe, 
aking of hot Beds, with many other gs 
hece L4G .be known by ſuch t £ flight 1 in 
the improyement of Hortulans. | 
Of the g general | mixtures of Earths.the one 
with the 5 OT ; to qualitie their Natures by 


adding that of a contrary, -I have helyep 2 
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ſcourſed. Of the preparation of Earth with- 
out any ſuch mixtures, Sir Hugh Platt hath 
given you an Fnigmatical Deſcription, calling 
it his Philoſophical Garden ; his Precept is, © To 
© pave a ſquare Plot with Brick (if covered 
© with Plaiſter of Pars the better) making up 
© the ſides of Brick alſo, plaiſtced likewiſe ; kt 
© it be of a convenient depth, fill: it-\with the 
© beſt vegetative Saturn which you can get, 
© that hath ſtood twoyears, or one at the leaſt, 
© quite within his own Sphere, make contrit 
© on of theſame ;* and be ſure to avoid all oþ- 
© ſtructions, imbibe it with Aque Celts in a 
© true proportion :. grind it - once a day. till i 
© be dry ; being dry, letit ſtand two or three 
© days without.any imbibition,that it may the 
© better attract from all heavenly influegce, 
© tinuing thenalfo a Philoſophical Contriti 

© very day, (this grinding muſt alſo-bejuſedj 
© the vegetable works, where the Mereury of 
© Herbs is uſed inſtead of Aqua Cezlefts) during 
© all the time of preparation: Then'plane what 
© rare Flowers, Fruits, or Seeds, you pleaſe 
© therein ; the ſame Philoſopher then tells you, 
© That (if his Theory of Nature deceive him 
© not) that Saturn ſo enriched from the Hex 
© vens, without the help of any manner of 
E yl Marl, or Compoſt (after one years re- 
© yolution) will make the ſame to flouriſh 


- and.fructifie in a ſtrange and admirable man- 
'C ner. 


By his Vegetable Saturn may be underſtood, 


ſach Earth that is moſt prone to ſend forth / 


Plants; 
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Plants ;, by. its, ſtanding ſo long within its own 
Sphere, 35, only that ir hath been covered ci- 
ther naturally by Turf, or artificially by Build- 
ing,, or luch like, that ic hath been prevented 
from walting its facund Nature, by ſending 
forth or bearing. Vegetables. The beſt of ſuch 
reſted fruicful Earth, . is co be put in whatquan- 
tity you, pleaſe into your brick or ſtone Ci- 
ſtern (being made proportionable) but nat to 
deep leſt it hinder you from ſtirring the Earth 
to the bottom, -* | will not permit it to dry 
Þ eaſily, this muſt be reduced to a fineneſs ; 
therefore it would not be amils to let it paſs the 
eve or ſcreen before you put it in your Ci- 
ſtern. The imbibition of this Earth with Aqua 
Celis can be noather than with Rain-water, 
which is exhaled by the inflnence of the Sun, 
andin the Air attraReth a Volatile Nicre,which 
deſcending with the Rain on the dry Earth is 
ſoon imbibed again ; this Volatile Spirit or Ni- 
tre that thus ariſeth in ſo great a quantity, is 


that Spirits Mundi that cauleth all Vegetation, 


and wherewich the Air it ſelf is filled, aud by 
kyeral ways coagulated, and by theoften irri- 
gating the Earth with it, the Earth is the more 
fertilized : Butthis way of continuing the Con- 
trition, or ſtirring itevery day to dry it, makes 
the. Earth, much eaſier to, attrat the Water, 
which being added in atrue or ſo little a pro- 
portion, that, it may not wet but moiſten only, 
the Earth will leave its fiitrous or vegetating 
Vertue behind it, ogom the Phlegmarick part 


- 


fures.away again by the ſtirring of the Earth, 
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If the volatile matter beleſ in pto Prod bs 


The Art of Garvenin, B6ok It, 
which if it were 4dded in too greats AY 
would extiauſt the nitrous ſpirie'that in 
in the Earth. For-it is a OE 
amongſt Philoſo 69S; that as the Fong) det 

vicky the leſſer;ſo if the matter You addb 
volatile,8& greaterin roportion that which 
Is fixt,it 15 pw? Yolanlive: that mw before bin 
fixt,bein added untoit:and on the contrary 


the fixt, towhich you add it, 4 5 that whic 
is fixt apt to fix the volatile ; harbors 
our Author wiſely add, chat che imbibicidn 
ſhould be made in a true proportion, which, 
that the Rain-water ſhould be oily fot in aſk 
humedtation, and not” too great, a wetting; 
then he tells you, that it ſhould ſtand. two '% 
three days without any imbibirion, that is, be 
Fen every himeRation the Earth od be 
throvghly dryed. as the Air or Wini 


it, whicf Wl take up ſach a i FT or | 
notwhbltapding your ahily titting | 
drier airy open terreftial Matter; fy $A abs 
only the more ; ſity atrfaR, 'Biic inore\ | 
ly fixech that which otherwiſe would 'be 
volatile ; Foy qt" our Auchor hath ar in 
calitiono 


wire 


yet it is Jalan thac che fqn 

cribes ſhot d be covered 

'Of Pups ended from the, St n, KS Shy Fn X 
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of Fire : and alſo from the Rain which-in 
great Maas is apt to over-moiſten at, and in 
continued Rains, toprevent its drying ; there- 
fore your Rain-water ſhould be Rey a Ci- 
ſtern made for that purpoſe, where the longer 
it remains the better it will e: fuchVer- 
tue always-encreaſeth whilſt it is in its proper 
Matrix, as appeareth by Urine kept long, 
which yieldech much more ſpirit than whi 
""y tw Anh 's ſaying that this grinding i 
y t or's ſaying that is 
to be uſed in the Vela aack: where the 
Mereury of Herbs is uſed inſtead of Aqua Cz- 
es it's probable here he means the expreſs'd 
uice of green Vegetables, which virtually hach 
in it the matter of Vegetables, and.may.have 
the ſame effect on the Earth in a-\mall. quanti- 
ty and littke time, as the ;Rain-water hath in 
a greater quantity by the long continuation of 
the operation. 
This way of contrition, imbibition, and co- 
agulation, enricheth the Earth;after the.ſame 
manner, by covering it. many years with Build- 


by which means Salt;petre 1s 1 . 
only -by this operation you may, effe& your 
Deſign m;one year with labour ,and. diligence, 
which there. you muſt wait many years.for : 
And-by this may you-heighten the Vertye of 
your Soil to a far-higher degree, . it being, ma: 
.aual, than the other. which isnatural, and will 
not gxceed the ordinary-bounds limited in this 
[Co | FR 
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'That our Author's Saturn is our natural and 
common Earth, and his _ Celeſtis, Rain- 
water, may be condluded from his own Ex- 

reſfions, uſed in the ſame Deſcription of his 
Pho bical Garden, which are, * That if the 
© Earth it ſelf, after it hath thus conceived from 
© the Clouds, were then left to bring forth her 
F own Fruits and Flowers in her own time, and 
© no Seeds or Plants placed therein by the hand 
© of man, it is held very probable, that this 
© heavenly Earth ſo manupy:d with the Stars, 
*- would bring forth ſtrange and glorious Fruits 
© andFlowers, &c. Which is not improbable, 
if we conſider the fertility of the Waters of 
Nile, which are firſt exhauſted in thoſe hotter 
African Regions, by the power of the Sun's in- 
fluence (when in a due Latitnde ) and con- 
denſed by the Air far more fruitful, as well as 
the Earth, in Nitre there, than in theſe cold- 
er Regions, yielding that great and fertile Flood, 
whoſe precipitate” or ſerling ſlime fo far in- 
richeth the dried and thirſty Earth, that it not 
only ſpontaneouſly produceth abundance of 

zetables, but Animals alſo. . 

know no reaſon but by obſerving our Au- 
thor's Dire&ion in this Climate, a diligent O- 
Po may advance the vertue of our Earth 
o the ſame degree, or greater, than the Fyy- 
ftian Soil, and then may it anſwer his Expe- 
cations, in producing ſuch Rarities, that by 
no other ways are here attainable ; for if any 
man wouldadvancegr improve Nature,hemuſt 
tread in Nature's flods, and trace her the 
oun- 
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Foundation. Next unto this extraordinary 
improvement of Earth by labour, without any 
other mixture than Earth and Rain-water, 
which many will not . experiment, becauſe of 
the length of time required in it, you may fa- 
cilitate the Operation by often ſtirring or dig- 
ging your Land, and reducing it to a finenels 
by skreening it,which allo is a means to cleanſe 
it from Weeds, Stones, Worms, &«c. that an- 
noy your tender Plants:; by reiterating of 
which Work, you expoſe the Earth thus open- 
ed to the Air, Froſt, Snow and Rain, and 
capacitate it to receive the benign Influences 
of the Heavens, and prevent theexhauſting of 
the nitrous Spirit by the growth of any Vege- 
tables in it. This Operation the longer you 
continue it the better, the time for the begin- 
ning of it is not material, ſo that you-ler ir 
receive the effets of both extream Seaſons : 
like unto this are your fallowings of Land for 
ſeveral Grains, eſpecially the fallowings and 
twi-fallowings for Wheat, long before the laſt 
plowing at the Seed-time, and in ſeveral caſes 
2 contrition or dragging after the fallowings, 
which proves a conſiderable improvement of 
ſtiff Land. Thus may you ſee how nature is 
unproved by induſtry only, and that but by 
treading in her own ſteps; for Earth ofcen 
trod on by Men or Beaſts in the Streets or 
High-ways, is very much enriched by ſuch 
expoſure, and Earth defended from the.Sun 
and Air, in like manner becomes fertile, al- 
thqugh - from different Cauſes, the _ 
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ck or oyly matter! that.is left by the fire, in 
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from the volatile Nitre, and other anfluence 
in the Air, Rain and Snow, the latter from 
the condenſation of the Speritzs Zifards, or ti- 
trous breathings of the , and both by 
reafon :that thoſe fertile qualities art not ox. 
hauſted by Vegetation. 

But as this latter Operatian 35s more facile 
thanthe former, 1o you cannot expat that it 
ſhould produce: s an{werable to the other, 
which 'is very much 'to (be prefecr'd by ſuch 
that arecurious; although thisJatter way may 
p_ you a ſufficient .recompence for your 
w_ yet the former cannot but tar :tran 

It. 
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Of ſeveral ways 'of enriching Earth þy 
MIXIUrES. 


]- is without queſtion that -Earth-or Mould 
is to 'be:made more fertik:than naturally 
it is, 'by 'mixing therewith ſeveral "Materiak 
chat contain (in:them mucty of the.vegitating 
Spirit, as'the Aſhes of any manner -of burnt 
Vegicables. For: by :ſuch /burning «is waſted 
the''more :phlegmatick and uſeleſs; moiſture, 
and are fix'd 'the /more ſolid and:fubftantill 
parts : The ſame effe& hath Fire:on the Tart, 
or rooty ſurface of the:Earth z this ſmegma- 
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che vulpa 
merit of Burn Leark wo Merry kr Nieto 
ſd fair Crops of Wy znd-other Giaih. In 
which operation 'the Raftick | obſeives, that 
overturning the Turf is injurions, #1ll that a 
more moderate burning maketh the ptotind 
more fertile, The Reaſon is plain; for in 
the burning 'of 'any Vegfeable, a genidle; '6aſie, 
and ſmothering Fire doth tior yo the vola- 
tile nitrotis Spirit fo much as a quick, (but 
ciuſech fauch more of ir to fi: andiremain be- 


hind. 

Theſe fixed Salts thit 'are thus obtairisd, 'are 
the principal Salts that are fo much celebrared 
for the improvements 'of Earth, to Tdhder ir 


more fruitful, alchovgh, there are-maiiy"&her 


Salts tiear in affinity to theſe, thar'do!itr Gti 


degree meliorate Earth, as*he Sales |Hift-wre 


in Blodad, Urine,  Soot and ſeveral other: ils 
of the like nature, by hi imralrs of 
Materials ' with 'the Eatth, My, =, Ta i 
with 'them, whereby the [Rains ofeall 
Dae their Vertue eo! te Roots 6 Mere 


arts of ' Anitnals, as Skins, 'Hair,'Fea- 


WE ſh and "Bones, Horns, : Hoofs, 1 &c. Edi 
tain in them much of theſe Vegeratitis Sales, 
*alchongh-Volarile, -yetitrſach-compat Bodies, 


they continue! uhtil'th&y 4tre by your Plancs 
attrafted, as' many 'Hitbahdmen Have made 


Experiments, of the extraordinary Vertue that 
is 
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is in old Woollen Rags , in fertilizing Land 
for Corn, giying ten times the price for a load 
of them -to lay -on their Corn-ground,: that 
they will for -a Load of Dung, and are yet 
great gainers by it, and fetch them from near 
London into Hartfordſhire into the Bargain; 
Wool, Hair and Feathers, are near of a nature, 
and therefore have near the ſame effeds. 
Fiſh, -and Bones of Beaft's, Fleſh, '8&cc. are ge- 


nerally. known to add very much to the im” 


proyement of Land ; but for Garden uſes, it 
will be more conducing to your purpoſe, to 


ker the ſame be throughly fog and redu. 


ced to a moderate compoſt with Earth before 
you apply it, for all nauſeous and ill favoured 
Materials are to be excluded your Gardens, &i- 
ther for the Kitchin, or for Delight. 


Horns, Hoofs, and Skis, contain in them 


much of a rich Volatile Salt ; and it. hath been 
anciently obſerved, and in ſuch Countries 
where naturally the ground is more. replete 
with Nitre, and more fertile than here, that 
theſe materials have very much fertilized Gar- 
den-ground, eſpecially for the Aſparagus, that 


requires ftrong nouriſhment ; therefore the 


ſhavings or odd pieces of Horn, and the leſſer 
Horns and. the Hoofs, and other excremen- 


titious parts of Beaſts, at the common Slaugh-' 


ter-houſes may be obtain'd, to make your 
deep Beds for Aſparagus, Artichoaks, and fuch 
ike, and may not be unuſeful in enriching 
your Ground for your choiceſt Flowers. 


'The 
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- The ſhreds of tann'd Leather, ing as 
well of. the Salt of the Oaken Bark and Lime, 
2s of the Beaſt, muſt of neceflity prove a very 
great improver of your Garden-groutd, and 
maybe had in great quantities at the Shooe- 
makers, wherethey uſually burn them. - Theſe 
ſhreds foon rot, and with Regs, Hoofs, Horns, 
Hair, &c. mixed with a good quantity of 
Earth; and laid in a Pit, and ſometimes wa- 
ted, will make an excellent Compoſt for your 
Kitchiti Garden, if afterwards diſpoſed of in 
proper Beds. 4 LET At 

Take Sheeps Dting and put Water to' it, Of Sheeps 
(in ſome Veſſal ) fo much as by ſtirring may 2%: 
reduce it to a Pap, and when it is all 4 
ly diſſolved, mix ſome fine ſifted Earth with 
it; let the Earth 'be four, five, or fix times 
more in quantity than the Sheeps Dung, ac- 


| cording as the Earth is- in goodneſs : If it be 


a poor ſandy Earth, the more of the Sheeps 
Dang it requires to enrich it ; if it be a ſtiff 
Ground, the more it requires to makeitlight, 
but an indifferent mgllow Earth requires the 
leſs, for Sheeps Dung is one of the richeſt of 
Dungs, as may be obſerved from the - great 
improvement that is made by Flocks of Sheep, 
being folded on the poor champion Lands 7 
where ſuch Land yields much Corn, when 
not being ſo improved it will yield bur little, 
and this from one only folding in ſeveral 
Months, or ſometimes in a whole Year toge- 
ther ; Deer and Goats Dung are much of the 
ſame nature with Sheeps Dung. The a" 
0 


"i 


comtiruance in the Body, and the not 
bus little ) drigking of the Beaſt: For Lg 


, Means 

and (g 

o Deer and Goats) retain their Meat longer 
than; Harles or wine, who feed mare grofly 
ap haſtily, the Dung: of the one heing like 
whilps af: Hay,af the vcher like a mixture of al 
forts of Filth. Allo Sheep and Deer drink but 


- lictle, which make their Dung and their Y.- 


rine. { which alſe is very rich could it be pre. 
loryed). yery fertile. Neat drink much, which 
very. mych tempereth and allayeth the heat 

6 iprtile nature of the Soy], 'Earth thus 
mixed, with Sheeps Dung diflalved, is very 
S. for moſt larts of Fibrous rooted Flay 

ſ, the decay: of the Dung ( whid) 
vill be in tinge): kegyes the ground! porous, 
that the Fibyes thereby. as well infipuate thens 
lglves and {pread-abroad, a5 they do cantra8 
the richneſs the Dung affords them: Twherow 


rooted Howers allo aitfect- this mixture: Arti || 


ehoaks delight in jt exceedingly, and Sheeps 
Dung applied tothe Roots of them, and then 
often watred, whereby the Yertye of it may 
be conveyed intothem, makes the Plane yield 
you fair Fruit; moſt Garden-Tillage aff it, 
for at is not only a very rich Soyl, 'but cen- 
gers the ground light and parous, which is 
very afdvantagious to Tillage. 
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ry 
uſes, as- is that of Sheope Dang 
| ſome particalar caſes, op ME prod 


occaſion to remove or plant any good Flower 
in the Sammer-time, or out of its proper Sea- 
ſon, ſuch a mixture of Earth and Neats Dung 
made into a liquid Pap, and the Tree or Flow- 
a that the liquid matter may en- 
| the Root, will {o adhere to it; and 

F © cool and moiſt, that ic will cauſe the 

Plant co theive as well, as if it had been plan- 

ted or removed in its proper ſeaſon. + 

+ whilſt new: is the hotteſt —_— 

ngs, in a great quantity together, 

5—gearpt Hor ee bl Meat but little, | 
feeds haſtily, and evacuates icina ſhocttime; | 
ſo that like chopt Scraw or Hay, bat | 
ting to ferment in the Belly of che'Horle, it 

continues fertmenting after itis in the 
but if it be laid u ith the Litter. that is 

ulually indie "wich the Urine : of the 
Horſe, and after itis throughly rotten, which 
' will be mach the ſooner wo eo 

place, or be often watred. Hand, 

_—_—_— withal, or caſt, ms ind- 

man uſually terms it ; it then makes an excel- 

lent Compoſt for your nur an wa wn : 

In your Swine-y ar Far? v1 wh. rmer Fg 
uſually vent or fout; the Earth is very much Dang. 
_— by their dunging and pi which 
trampled into and-mixt with'the: , makes 


it dacome a very good Compoſt, eſpecial 
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to allay that rankneſs or over-freeneſs of ſome 
very light and rich Soyls, that breed the Can- 
kerin Trees, and too many Wortns and other 
Vermin, and Infedts that deſtroy your choiceſt 
Plants. This Dung or Earth ſo inriched, be- 
ing 2 fat cooling Compoſt, may be with ſuc- 
ceſs uſed. in both your Gardens, but rather a- 
mongſt your Fruit-Trees, where it excels, 

AſesDung.. - © Aſſes H_ is near of. the nature of Sheeps 
Dung, Deers Dung, &«. ſpoken of before, al 
though not —_—_— fo rich. -/:; {+ \ 

Pigtons - The Dung of all Corn-fed Fowl is very hot 

Dung Aat the firſt, eſpecially that of Pigeons, be. 
cauſe they feed haftily, and evacuate the ſame 
digeſted in a ſhort time, and urine not. Sg 
that their Drink is no more but only to digelt 
and nouriſh,: and. not to carry away any of 
the vertueof the Meat, nor leſlety the ſtrength 
or fertility of the .Dung. Experience hath 
taught the Husbandman, that in the Gham- 
pion Countries,” where great ſtore of Pigeons 
Dung is to be. had, the fame ſown but chinly 
with Barley, makes a poor Ground yield 2 
good Crop; for when but thinly ſown, the 
Rain and Air ſoon qualifie its preſent heat, 
which if it were, laid thick would burn the 
Corn, eſpecially at that: ſeaſon, or elle : make 
it grow. too rank, which is as great a fault as 
its being too ſhort. Therefore 'you may well 
conclude, that theſe Dungs laid in a heap in 
the open Air, and moiſtned by the Rain, or 
otherwiſe, until their heat is over, will make 
a moſt rich Compoſt for either Garden, but 
more elpecially for your Kitchin Garden, 1 
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I only here give you @ Caution, not t6 uſe Met <: 


Male duſt ia your Garden, for there are many 


Seeds Of pernicious Weeds init, ardyrny 3-0 


{{d all the imbibitions, fermentations and ex- 
ficcations of the Malt, and yet retain-their ye- 


ting nature, and will furniſh ou with new 
ſpecies of Weeds out of the'Fields, that your 
Ee CENs 20s ot OGINE withal.- 


of any Water, unleſs itbe over-much ſandy, 
is excellent to qualitie the Nature of-your 
Ground af Yen Ground be light, then uſs 
our Ground be or cold; 
rale-xroinkt4 ſandy reſidences: Theſe wie? 
tures are far all forts of Garden-groutd.. 
The Waſhings of Streets or High-wa af- 
i& Rain, yield greatſtore of Settling or 
that is very profitable for Garden-ground; Fa 
ally the reſidency .of ſuch Water that dy- 
ds' from Chalky Hills; applied to light 
Ground. 'The Mud in the bottom of Podls; 
wherein Honſes are uſually waſhed, is alfo very 


| 260d ag 4 applied. 


Any AJhes or other matter whatſoever that Sali, 
an A Salt is good, 1o that the quantity of 
the matter. containing the Sale, doth not too 
lar e&qeed the Salt contained in it, as uſuall 
_ aihes after they havebeen in the Wath- 
hon; Saap-houſe ; or elſewhere, have the 
_ of itheir Salt Mer and chen applied 

our »-Ground fterilizerh it, winleſs it be to 
rong Clay-ground; theti it will make it 
kg Arhougi tiot richer; p The 


—d 


of Waters where there is leaſt Mud # 
current; is the beſt, but the Mud or refiderice Pond%i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Aſhes of any burnt Vegetables are ex. 
cellent, as. before; we obſerved ; a-mixture of 
Lime- is: very good in:moſt Grounds, but the 


_Salt of Lime extracted by Water, 'and- your 
 Grqund watred therewith, is much tobe pre. 


ferred: Ir hath allo this fingular property, that 
it makes the Worms ſoon leave the*place-wa- 


tred therewith, and:expoſe themfelyes 'to- the 


- Air where they ſoon: periſh, or:to-the Birds 


Mitte 


Rotten 
Wood. 


Straw. 


Tobactioe 


-who deyourthem., The ſamneeffettis wrought 


by any Alkalizate Salts, or Salts prodiiced by 


.-.. The Marc of refuſe after the "preſſings off - 
Cider and rotten Fruit, are very good to mix | 


with your Earth, but:it-muſt be after it hath 


lain, a long time-in'ſome. pit or heap untilit | 


+Hath loſt its favour; and' until the'Seeds o 
Kernels are dead, leſt they germinate and i- 
commode your Garden. + Tov a, 

- Any . drexy Wood, or the duſt of "the 
.Wood-pile, but moreeſpecially rotten Willow, 
4s excellent to make-the Earth light.for mot 

fibrous rooted Flowers. The ſame is Saw-duft 

if it firſt lye in a moiſt.place until it be rotten, 

.and hath its acidity abated or digeſted. 

.., Straw.or any dry Vegetables Fobo 
and. mix'd with-Eatth, maketh- it light and 


fit for your choiceſt Anemonies, and all Fi] 


brous rooted Flowers. £2444 

+ Tobacco dryed or curd , and ' afterwards 
mix'd with your Gardex-mould, will doubt 
leſs exceedingly enrick'it: Fort is of a very 
high and ſtrong nature, and containeth much 


me rotten 
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of a Volatile Nitrous Salt in it, and is TEpoOrt- 
ed co. be equally as effetual in the tanning of 
Leather as the Bark of ghe Oak, which/if it be 
true, as I have no reaſon to doubt it, it-may 
prove | 2 \.conſfiderable improvement gf many 
Country! Nm of* great benefjc rg 
vantage to the Nation+in general, ether 0 

which uſes is better than: that to. which;it- is 


now uſually put unto.';...,;- . - ma 
21 | j Tus 
"Fa prnt—_ IPORATT TIP Oe #15 "7 mz 
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.. Of Watring Gardens. 


BE ides the mixture of ſeveral Materials Fat us 
and..Compoſts with . Land to, make. it fs 


fruitful, you may add enriched Waters, which 
erve where.you cannot conveniently change 


your ground, or remove your Plant, as. in fe- 


veral  Flower-Trees, and: Artichoaks, Aſparagus, 

CC. AT 208 2690-35.143 
"That Water 15 very. good that is -taken out 

of ſtanding Pools, where Cattel uſually reſort 


' to ſhade. or cool themſelves in hot, weathery 


and leave their Dung in. it, which by the ſtir- 
ring of. their feet enricheth;the Water;z Ducks 
and Geeſe alſo much improve ſtanding Pools 
where they, frequent. 

| Several Waters may. be prepared, in which 
you niay ſteep or macerate your Seeds or Pulſe, 
to make them ſprout the ſooner, or come the 
P 2 fairer 1 


Z1I 
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fairer, and with the fame Water triay you ir- 
rigate your wo + ' many Roceipts there are 
to thit 'end, I ſhall 'only mention ſome of 
thetn. 

Take Sheeps Dung well diffolynd Sn wartn 
War, and after-it hath ftood twelve hours, 
Nerain it & courſe Cloth with - 00m- 
profilon, for: ie? - / that it comes'through 
with difficul ote I ſiipp6dſe:a'decan- 
tation may 4h > two or three, Gallons 
vf this Liquor add a handful of , and 
ſomewhat a leſſer proportion of Salt-peter 
and let them both be Aotved in the Gems 
Water, which «o expedite let it he made luke. 
warm, and ftirre&oRten, in'which Liquor let 
your Seeds lye for twenty four hours or more, 
till they are throighly ſwelled, Pritſe need 
'notto'lye 1o long ; then take out yotr Seed 
or Pu ©, and expoſe them thirty on ſone 
Floor to the Air, '(not the Stn?) until they 
be half dry, then fow them. It # i pie 
ſcribed thatthe remainder of the Sheeps 
that was not made Liquid, ſhould be 
and calcined, and the 'd Salt extradted Out 
of it, and added to the former compoſi 
*but it's more 'probable that another ney! 
Sheeps calcined, would yield moreand 


2D 5 2 HO2S yrs con or mac von 


better Salt, the remaining part of the di 
folved Dung. This Incror pare art makes the pro- 
ceſs too difficult and trou , and ds 


but little to the vertue oof = atry other fixed 
Salt having the fame effe& as that ſo hard to 
be obtained. Thi 


4a.nD Pi HW md ©w 7 am 


. ti Lip 2 Gon fos the 
| W 
*e| erin Plans, han rs fo the macoreion df 
I and fo are, any other fale Waters. 


CS 2nd 
Bay-falt, foma only Salt-petre, others ule Pi- 
Dung inftead of Dung 3 ions 


oy 


Sheeps 
s equal in 
which Feoytony or Bop le is a 
Husbandman hath experimented the P- 
Lime, the Sal only extracted by the Rains 
enriching; the. Earth occafioning 10 plentilul 2 
Crop, the other r part like a Caps 
Merizuen, only tempereth 'the Land for the 
ſuture, 'and maketh it. more {ad where before 
it was to light, which-if the-Land did notre- 
quire it,then doth Lime (after its falc is walt&d) 
much injury to the Land whereon it is.laid, 

Nitre xt -petre only, diffoly'd in Water, 
8 pound' to: four or five Gallons, is held to be 
very effeQual to carich barren Mould. '.'This 
agrees with our Qbſerrations-about Earth ga- 
vered with building, or otherwiſe defended 
_ Sun ' and Rain, tgr:i the gFnerarign af 

itre, 

Same commend the Gorinkling of Milk and 
Rair-water an the Beds,, firſt ſifted oysr: with 
Lime pulveriſhed, whether by pounding. or 
lacking wich water it mattercth not, (neither 
of which can improve or abate the vertye or 
quantity of its Salt, the- thing we deſire) and 


after oyery waring ing more Ling. = 
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" Wk | 
wiy may not be'athils*for ſuch''Lands, ther 
tHe Capat 'Mortuum of the Lime remaining af- 
eer the Salt js extadted, will not prejudice, 
and for-{uch- Planes!'that the Lime-lying on 
the grand will 'n6t ifgure. The Milk may 
be letrrout, notſigmifying ſo mich as the value 
fit athounts urito, the Liquor wherein Fleſh 
Metts ('whether fiefh-or ſalt) have been boy. 
led, is'much' better and eaſier obtained. The 
Salt of Lime*(extraced with-water in ſome 
large- wooden Veſſet)* contaitieth''ini it the 
ſime'improving Verthe; and is leſs troubleſoms 
to 'make uſe of,” and free from the inconveni. 
ences that attend the'other-way.'' > v2 . 7 
' Much more might-be ſaid concerning thek 
improving Liquids as well as Solids} but that 
Mr. Zvlis, the moſt learned'and experienc'd of *Rural' 
ry Hortulane Authors,” hath'larely been-very co 
pious-on the ſame ſubjeR. 3 IOC” FIG 
Only I-may here'/adviſe the unexperiencel 
not to'water his Plants-in eicher Garden, with 
a cold Spring or-Wellawater, if he can obtain 
any other, whichif 'hecannot; thert ts expoſe 
this'to the Sun-or Air, . ſome'timei before he 
uſeth it, orenrich it'by ſome pinguid mixcures, 
as Lime, - Aſhes, Dung, or ſuch like, wil 
* quickly qualifie it for-his purpoſe, by: —_ 
the/{udden-coldne(s of it: to the Plant; For 
152 very great'injury-to molt tender Plants, to 
be (lifuced witch cold Water from the 'Well or 
Spring," and check 'their growth exceedingly, 
evay be obſerved in*a bleeding Vine, to the 
"naked Roots of whichifyon pour ſtore of: cold 
IAN. it. A tie Spring 
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ing or Well-water, it ſuddenly checks the 
cenſion of, the Sap, by means whereof. the 
bleeding ceaſech, and the Wound conſolidates 
y on | again, beforethe more liberal aſcent of che Sap, 
may much more then will it'check the:growth of a 
alve | weak Herb or Flower, -; 

leh | Allo as it is obſerved to ſow in the duſt, 
oy. | whereby the Seeds gradually ſwell from che 
The | cold Dewsof the Night and Air, . and are made 
ready to ſprout with the next Rains, ſo it is 


"me 
the | not good. to. water new ſown Seeds, until the 
"me < gr of ſhowersinvite you to it, leſt you 
enj: | waſh off the Earth from-them before they have - 
* | fprouted, whereby they faſten chemſelves the 
we | better to endure a watring : ſome Seeds, as 
hat | Radiſh, Lettuce, Gilliflower-ſeed, 8c. remain not 
'& | long in the Earth, and thereiore may in two 
c | or three days. for want of Rain, be watred by 
* | hand ; but Tulip, Auricula, Parſley, Carrot-ſeed, 
d | &c. lye longer in the, ground, and require 
ith Þ not ſo ſpeedy an irrigation. _ - 
in 4 All Seed ought to be watred by the (malleſt- 
jk & or rain-like drops as you can, and not too 
he | much ; for haſty watring, and haſty ſhowers, 
s, | diſcover. them, ht E 
ill 1 For moſt Flowers and Plants whoſe Leaves 
lie near the ground, it is belt to. water them 
[ at ſome diſtance, by making a Ring round che 
to | Plane a little hollow, and. pouring: the Water 
xr | into it, _— you annoy. not the Leaves 
7, | with your diſcolouring Warer, or chill chem 
Ic 


with the coldnefs of it. 
nebd P 4 In 
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In aft-warm Weather the Brenag'ls the beſh 
ſeaſon to water in, becanfe the Water will 
have time to ſink into the Earth, andthe Plane 
to attrat it before the heat of the Sun exhale | 
it ; but in cold Weather, and when the Nigtts 
are cold, the Morning is the moſt proper time, 
that the ſaperffuous' moifture may be evapora- 
ted before he cold Night overtake you, and 
chill your Plant. | 
By no means ufe Liquors, either naturally 
hot as Spirits, or artificially made fo by heat- 
ing it over the Fire. 
* APlantthatdelightsin moiſture, or a droo 
ing Plant, that you may ſuppoſe Water wel 
preſerve, may he ane by /7 a Which 
is by placing an earthen Poe full of Water near 
the Plant, and purting therein the end of a Lift 
of Woollen- cloth, the otherend thereof toh 
down on the outfide of the Pot to the grout 
rear the root of the Plant ; by means © whicl 
Liſt, if jt be thick enbugh, the Water will fil 
trateor diftil over the brim of che Pot through 
the Lift of Wookes ſo long as any Water is in 
reach of the Liſt in the Por always obſerving 
that the end of the Liſt in the olicfide of the 
Pot, be longer thai that.in the inſide, and that 
the Lift be th ond ang ts ou add it. 
The Reaſons of 1 oherative, Wh hich man 


Country rorheafts i EX riment, we will 
not here diſcourſe of,” Y vaey 


rhe of © To masd ot wy _ -pot, that ths Wind? 


ma d to the bottom, and 
etl hone Nw) whack Pot. z you may before 
you 
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fill it with Earth, place in ita Pipe of Lead, 
dorkeny of ſack like, cloſe & the bottom, with 
divers holes at the ſides of #, tet the Pipe ex- 
tend in height to the top of the Por, and when 
the Pot is full of Earth, and platited with Flo- 
wers, and that you cafitivt conveniently other- 
wiſe water it, thet with a Funnel fill che Pipe 
with Water, and reitefats your filling of tr, 
unti} you think there is etiongh, and by the 
holes on! the fides of the Pipe, the Water will 
nviſten the whole Pot of Earth. The Water 
you uſe here onghe to be meliorated by ſome 


TE AY EEAEaSS 


from the Ground, is more apt to decay than 


tion, Which continually receives an improve- 
ment, by perſpiration of the vegetating ſpi- 


qe 2 made of tinn'd Plate or Latron ; 
the tioſe or end of the Spout, whereof, is co- 
vered with a Cover, wherein are many ſmall 
petforations, that the Water may force through 
in ſtall ſtreams, and befprinkle your Plants or 
Seeds like unto Rain. "This Cover is made to 
take off and on,- to cleanſe, at pleaſure. - 
There is another fort of — that 
hath a ſmall hole at the bottom, and another 
at the top, fo that when you ſink it into a 
VeſRl of Water, it will fill by the lower Pipe 
or hole, the Air paffing out at the hole at 
the top where the handle is alſo ; when i - 
| Y u 


F 
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of the former ways: For Earth thus ſeparated 


that which is remaining on its natural Founda-- 
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nt. 
| There are ſeveral forts of Watring-pots in Watring. 
uſe for Gardens, the moſt uſeful is the common ?%* 
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To preſerve 
your Wa- 
ereng-pots: 
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full take ic by the handle, and ſtop the! hole 
with your thumb, and when you come to the 
Plant you intend to water, you may.ealſe the 
hole whereon your thumb lies, and, as, you 
pleaſe let the Water out at the Pipe inthe -_ 
tom ; for as the Air comes in at the top, the 
Water will iſſue out at the bottom, and ſo may 
you ſtop it, and open it- with your thumb at 
your pleaſure ; with this Pot you may eaſily 
let the Water down on your Plants that can 
bear with a waſhing ſhower. | 

You may water any ground by the firſt ſort 
of Watring-pot, with any enriched or thick 
Water, if you take off the Cover of the Pipe, 
and convey the ſame Water about the roots of 
any Plants without fouling the Leaves or Flo- 
wers. | 7 od 

Alſo you may have a ſmall Engine made 
like one. of the Engines for the raiſing, of Wa- 
ter to extinguiſh Fire withal, and place it-in a 
Frame to drive to and fro about your Garden ; 
you may fill it-with. Water, and the Spout or 
Pipe with a perforated. Cover, like unto the. 
common Watring-pots, (but not ſo broadas to 
ſpread the- Water {o much) with this Engine 
may. you imitate Rain over any of your 
at a diſtance, and waſh your Wall-trees from 
Vermine, and refreſh them at your pleaſure. 

Any of theſe Watring-pots may be preſer- 
ved for many years from Ruſt, (to which they 
are very apt) by painting them oyer with Lin- 
ſeed Oyl and Red Lead. 
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| SECT-IV. 
'..', ©.Of making, Hot Beds. 


\ 


T -is evident to all, that moſt Plants do na- 

turally obſerve the. ſeafbry of the year in 
their gernunation, growth, and maturation. ; 
and although they are removed into another 
Climate, yet do they incline to the obſervati- 
on of 'the ſame time as they did in their own 
former natural place of their growth, as the- 
Perſian Iris, American Strawberry, and ſeveral 
others, which make them the more acceptable 
as they comeearlier or later than others of the 
ſame kind. So is it with many other Flo- 
wers, ' Fruits, or Herbs #s-for we annually ob- 
ſerve how acceptable a Diſh of early Peale is 
over, what they are when later and common ; 
and ſo are Afparagus, Cucumbers, Melons, 8c, 

The growth of moſt Plants is quickned by a 
warm poſition, asunder a warm Fence or Wall, 
and by. an artificial heat, as by being planted 
againſt a place where Fire is uſually kept, - or 
by watring them with Waters impr | 1 
hot Dungs, which will very much accelerate 
germination. 


- If you, would have Herbs to ſprout imme: x, ,,j7 a 
diately, then lay a Bed of unſlak'd Lime pow- Salad in 
dered, with-a mixture of Aſhes, if you pleaſe, few boars: 


gr without ; on that a Lay of hot Dung, and 
| on 
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on that another Lay of Lime, and then on 
that a Lay of fine rick Mould, wherein ſow 
your Seeds, as Lettuce, Purſlain, Corn Salad, 
Parſley, 8&c. firlt ſteep'd in White-wine, or 
ſome of the farmer prepared Waters, and wa. 
ter them, when fown, with ſome of the ſame 
richeſt Waters, and they will ſuddenly appear 
above ground, 'and 4s you water them fo will 
ru {for rh Fhis- _ be done within 
doors, left the coldneſs of the Air ſhould im: 
pede their growth,” the often watring them fz- 
citieates their nouriſhment. | 

- But the hot Beds that are moſt uſeful, and 
whereon yon are to raiſe your tender Ro 
and your early Flowers ; and alfo to raiſe 
bring forward your Melons, Cucumbers, Cauh: 


flowers, &c. is uſually made -in- February of 


March, and after ſeveral manners. 
Some preſcribe the*making of it, by laying 
of hot Stable-dung that hath lain in a heap, 
mixing the neweft with the old, and laying it 
about-four foot broad, the better to preſerve its 
warmth, three, four,- or five foot high, and 
as long as you have occaſion or-materials, This 
Bed well trod (to excite the heat) is to be co- 
vered about four inches thick with very fine 
riel- Mould, the top and ſides of the Bed be- 
ing firſt edged round with Board or Bands of 
twiſted Hay or Straw, to keep upthe Mould, 
atid' keep in the heat : thus muſt ic lie uncil it 
hath paſſed its greateſt heat, which you may 
prove by your finger, for it ought: to be but 
warm, not hot. In caſe is heart lefleneth at 
ay 
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any time, you may encreale it by applyi 
ncry-Dung + the -Gdes-of your od, cath 
may you ſow your Seeds. | 

There muſt be ſome Frame arch-wiſe, or 
flat, over this hot Bed, that a covering of Mats 
or Straw Hurdles may be Jpread over it every 
Night and in cold _ make your covering 
ſo chat it may as well keep:aut the Rain and 
208 th ER doforipeienial ho 

utithys eſcriptienaf a hot Bed, is that - 

of Mr. Eve/m inhislate Philoſophical Diſcourle 
of Earch, to this efſeft ; Dig a Pic about four 
foot deep, of breadeh and length as your-oc- 
cafions require 3 wall this Pit 'om every fide 
with Brick, or ext your Wall above the 
| d, or part above, andpartunder ; ttien 
it with hot Dung from the Stable, and 
tread it well. In this place wooden Calts.of 
about a foot in depth bored full of awger-holes 
at the bottom ; fill themwith Earth mich and 
hphet, and add hot Dung between them/; im * 
which Gaſes ſow your Seeds, and theſe iCaſts 
and the Earth in them will'be kepe warm by 
this means during the whole Seaſon wherein:a 
hot-Bedis neceflary. Youmayprovide-adhel- 
ter ym Rain and Cold —_ the — 
' | you pleale, andyou may have Frames © O 
+ | over ſome of y4 tr infide:Gaſes where -there is 
moſt need, others you may'leave open as your 
Seeds require. By this means have you your 
Pit and Caſes every year ready to your hand, 
requiring only a ſupply of freſh Dung. 
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Often rtmo- 
ving of 


Plants 


To make 
Plants 
come late. 
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SECT. V. 
Of Miſcellaneous Experiments. | 


T HE often:removing of Flowers 1n their 

roper Seaſon preſerves their Colours, & 
ſpecially their variegations ; for long ſtanding 
in. one 'Soyl cauſes'any:Plant to. degenerate; 
partly, becauſe the Plant ' hath exhauſted 
the.proper nouriſhment for it, out of that place 


' where it hath ſtood'fo long, and partly becauſe 
.the Soyl is apt to. change the nacure of the 
.Plant, being exotick to it, as is uſually obſer- 


ved .in Beans, . Wheat; &c. ſown on the: ſame 
fort of Land, although not on the ſame'parce, 


.15apt to: degenerate. ; Therefore- removi 
_of Plants, and alteration of the Soil is a g 


way: to improve them, ſeveral Eſculents grow 
the fairer, as Cabbages will not loaye well in 
caſe the young 'Plants- be not three: or four 


;times removed before the Spring. The. ſame 
- is obſerved in Lettuce, and ſeveral others. If 


they. are removed into improved Earth every 
time, : they. will eat more tender and better. 
Flowers are morein eſteem when they come 
early, than whet they come late : to make 
them early the means are generally known, 
but the retarding of their flowring,' often re- 
moving and preventing the uſual excitements 
of - the Sun and Air, will effe&; for y” - 
| ur 


, 
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ſtarbing the Roots ir the removal is'a great 
hindrance'to their attration of nouriſhment, 

and it will be ſeveral days after the removal 
before" hew'Fibres will ſhoot forth to [gather 

hew nouriſhment :  atd'the ſtanding of a Plant 
prevents the digeſtion of the Sap by the: heat 

of the Sun and Air. - This is of great uſe in re- 
tarding the flowring of' ſeveral Flowers,” and 

allo the growth of ſeveral Eſculents, as Canly- 

ers, &c. x s.\g L | C OL | 

' Tt is uſual to defend feveral tenderiPlants » ants to 
front the Cold in the Winter to preſerve them, defend from 
and to expoſe them to the Sun in ſuch Win- _=_ and 
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ter days that prove clear, which expoſure in- **** 


jureth the Plant more'than the Cold. For the 
Suh-beams 'in froſty Weather , eſpecially if 
there'be Snow on the ground, makes a:Plar 
faint and fick: As is "obſerved in the Laurel ', 
which if'it-grow againſt a North Wall, or in 
the Shade, although open to the ſeyereſt Winds, 
yet retains its green Colour all the Winter ; 

tif it ſtand in the Sun,” it changeth yellow, 
only 'from that cauſe: - "The ſame is obſerved 
of ſeveral tender Plants that are uſually ſhel- 
tred from the Winds, and expoſedto the Sun, 
yet it is not improper to give Plants Air, and 
alſo Sun, in mild Weather, at any time of 
the Winter, which cannot hurt them. 


The cutting off of the Buds and Branches often cut- 
of Flowers, leaving only one, or two, or more, ting of 
as the ſtrength of the root will bear, cauſeth jc *14*%*- 


to yield the fairer Flowers than otherwiſe it 
would do ; after the ſame- manner if Herbs be 
often 


Plants to 
continue 
long. 


To melio- 
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pos gather the more ſtrength, yield 
Swe yaer and take better root, —_— 
> wm Wiater the better. The cauſe is 
thac the Sap hath leſs to, nourith ,. .and that 
which is nouriſhed mu therefore be the ſtrog 


ger; and the le the, is expended above, 
the more ſtrengthens whe _ ta the ground, 


as may ye ot here Trees cacaroles. 


| Lo dben do they afterwards illue fo 
the faireſt Branches ; ſome Plants uſually pe- 
Tih 4n.the Winter for want of cut inthe 
Summer precedent, and from the 1ame cauſe, 

25 Wal-fowers, Thyme, Marjoram, SC, 

Some Plants are too apt to walte their Sap 

in Flowers, and Any hone thcarſives, 8 
jon aers , Stook-Gill W and ſame & 

hn, which iii lowing ſos 

off, t and cantinys 
longer, for the waſte of the Sap,- covermugh, 
the Plant feeble, and uncapable of on- 
during any ſeverity. of Winter -or Summer, a5 
is Jometimes -obſarvad; in young Fruittress, 
chat they blofſom themſelves to death; and 
Jome. I have known to grow themſelves £0 
death ; far the freer the Sap is in expending it 
{elf in Branch and Bloſſom, the more tender 
is the Root, which becomes 2. -prey to the 
Worm and Canker, as doth the Branchto the 
ſevere Air. The way to prevent which, is 

preſcribed in the laſt mentioned Experiment. 
It is obſerved that all Herbs wax ſweeter, 


rate Plants both in ſmell andtafte,; if after often cutting 


you take the latter Sprouts, becauſe the w_ 
ho 
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the longer digeſted, andthe root the ſtronger; 
The ſame is obſerved of Eſculents, the young 
Buds or Sprouts of old Roots eat more tender 

than the firſt Cuttings, | 

My Lord Bacon ſeem'd to approve of the o- 0465 
pinion that Onions wax. greater, if they be ta- large. 
ken out of the Earth, and laid a drying twen- 

days, and then ſet again: And the more, 

i} the outmoſt Pill be taken off all over, but 
mentions not at what time: of its growth this'is 

belt to be done ; however it is a ſufficient en- 
couragement for Gardeners to take up the'Oni- 

ous; Where: they caſually come up too thick; | 
and plant them in- thinner places; Several 

Plants ane:{o removed, as Turnips, Lettuce, &c. | 
and are the fairer, therefore this Qbſeryation | 
may. becof uſe. _ | = 

Sift Aſhes, or Quick-lime beaten ſmall; a- 7 pryz4v 

bouc2any:; Plant, and it will preſerve it from Planrsfrom- 

Snails ar: Worms ; by reaſon their naked Bo- $14ils and 

ies, cannot endure the ſharpneſs of the Salt of #*"" 

the: Aſhes or Lime.,So if you water the ground 

with the Water wherein Lime or Aſhes haye 

been ſteeped; the Worms will ſoon leay+ the. 

ground, where the Water gets ints their holes, 

trom - the ſame cauſe. You may. allo in a | 
Summer Evening (after Rain) with a Candle 

draw-the Worms as. they lie on the ground, 

and put them in a Pail, and diſpoſe of them 

as you: think fir 5 but you muſt tread foft; for 

the Eaſt motion of the ground maketh them 

retixeinto the ground; Thus in two or three 

moiſt Eyenings tay you clear a whole Dardhc 
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of the greater Wortns which are moſt hart 
ful. Ws 1 
Snails and Worms are all of them of an-Her. 
maphroditical nature , and are all Breeders, 
acid when they couple are caſily dettroyed, e- 
ſpecially the Snails who couple trom the Spring 
until Midſuramer and » And hy their 
Eggs in the ground , you will find them with 
their Bodies buried in- the wattn duſt, and 
only their Shells above the'ground ; when yon 
take them out, you muſt rake our their 
and Ueſtroy 'them, for otherwiſe they will tye 
there 'nntil they have ſtrength to travel, and 
then, ſome in the ſame harem in the 
opring following, you will tawe them diſper- 
ed amongſt your: tender ' Plants, atxd your: 
Wall-trees, where after a ſhower you may pick 
Er you doube of he grodecG of yoar Seak 
To bnow you doubt ot.t our 
gw Srrds. take forne' of them and put them 1 fair Ws 
ter, and ſet thein in @ gentle hear —_—— 
hours, atid if they are pood they will ſprout, 
elſe not. Alſo you tay waſh your Seeds in 
Water, and the dead and light will fwim, ad 
the good and heavy will ſmk ; but they-muſt 
be all chroughly immerged, elſe you ray 
deceived. 
To defend Secure the Root as well as you can from the 
Plants Froſt ; for if you defend that, the Branch fel- 
from Frofi. dom ſuffers,” but if the Root be not ſecured; 
although the Branch be never ſo well defend 
ed, it will _ Therefore earth up the 
Roots as well as you Can, and place any or 
dinary 
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| Tar, to-prevent theAntsfrom akcending them, 
{| butthent is beſt to bind Paper about the ſtems, 


Book IH. The Art of Gardening. 22} 
diary defence: about: the fides of the Plant, 
and mo, Froſt will hurt it, (unleſs it be your 
tender: Plants chat are for the Conſervatory.) 
Thus may Gilly-flowers, : Wall-flowers, Srock-Gil- 
lyflowers, Artichoaks, &Cc. be preſerved. 

Some Plants, if the Roots ftand dry, the 5: tena9 
Froſts rarely hugt them 5 which if moiſt, they Plants ery; 
are uſually. deftroyed, as Roſemary, Sage, Wall- | 
flowers, &c. Either of theſe will grow on a | 
Wall, and endure the ſevereſt Colds, but if | 
they ſtand in a moiſt ground, although the 
Branches'be never ſo well defended, they are 
apt. to. be deſtroyed with great Froſts. The 
cauſe is;” that Warer or moiſture ftagnating a- 
bout any Plant; and a Froſt following, is apt 
to mortifie it, when a Froſt ſhall ſcarce injure 
adry Plaht. It is the ſame with young and 
r- Fruits, a froſty night after a wet day 
s more Fruits, than ten dry Froſts can 


@.. 0.) , 
. It you lay Saw-duſt about any Plant, it will 7, 4:14 
defend it from the bufie Ants, who cannot ea- your Plants 
fly paſs over the Saw-duſt, becauſe ir is ſmall 19” 4»ts- 
and looſe utder them, that they cannot have 
aby ſure footing , and ſo by that means are 
lorced to ſteer their courſe another way. Thus 
may you defend your Wall-trees from Ants, by | 
laying Saw-duſt about the Rootsof them. 

Some: anoint the ſtems of their Trees with 


and anoint the Paper, for Tar is apt to injure 
the Bark of your Tree. 
Q 2 Allo 
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Alſo you may bind: about the ſtem of the 
Tree, Wool about four fingers breadth ,« which 
will puzzle the Ants. to' find a way' ov&r,/ or 
through it: be ſure to leave the Wool'rough, 
that they may- notfind a way-over the threds 
you bind it withal. | 
Moſs to &t- Many of your Flower-trees will 'in ſome 
frog. ſortsof Land, by long ſtanding, beconie:moſly, 
which not only: defaceth but very-tmuch in- 
jureth the Tree, and jt is a ſign-the Tree di. 
ſlikes the ground it ſtands in. To prevent the 
growing of it, and the encreafing of it whilſt 
it is yet but newlyinfe&ed,” you' mutt remove 
your Tree into better ground more natural to 
1t, or in caſe you are: willing to have. it ſtand 
in the ſame place where now it. is,-then you 
muſt take it up, and alter the ground; \and'en- 
rich it as it ought 'to be, and- then you-may 
replant the Tree in the ſame place: Anda 
the Tree thrives and encreaſeth in ſhoots, 
the Moſs will decline, theSap being waſted 
and expended more liberally another way. 
But if the Moſs hath long continued: on the 
Tree, your beſt way is after-Rain that the Mols 
be wet and will eaſily. come off; to ſcrape-it 
off with a Knife of Bone or Wood, for in dry 
Weather it will not: come off ſo well. © © 
Moſiagrtat Moſs is a very great annoyance to Trees, 
*T--5 x4 and to the ground it ſelf, and is. a manifeſt 
Ground, fignof a defe&t of the more nouriſhing;Juyce 
that is in fruitful Plants or Soyl ; it.is a ſpon- 
taneous excreſcence, as many_ other Vege- 
tables are, which made the learned —_—_ 
pNeT 
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er Van, Helmont lay, that its Seed diſtilled 
the Heavens, which is no more than if 
he ſhould. have ſaid, that it proceeded from 
the natural inclination of the matter on which 
it grew, animated by the Cceleſtial Influences, 
which, gave it Life, but the matter on which 
it grew gave it form, it varying according to 
the diverſity .of the matter, from whence it 
receives its nouriſhment ; ſome Moſs being 
hard , ſome ſoft, ſome white, others green. 
There is alſo ſweet Moſs that grows on Apple- 
Trees, and Poplay-Trees, and the Mols of the 
Larix-Tree is .{weet in the burning. And al.- 
though all theſe Moſſes are mere excreſcenſes, 
et do. they bear Seed.and encreaſe, as hath 
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tely been diſcovered oy a learned Vertuoſi, Hooks 
LI 


who by the help of a 
ved the Seed Cods or Seed Veſſels of Mols to 
contain Seeds in them no leſs wonderful for 
the greatneſs of number than the ſmalneks of 
bulk, which Seed Veſſels when ripe, he prel- 
ſing them pretty hard, found that there was a 
ſmall duſt went out of them, which ſeemed to 
vaniſh into the Air: prefling and ſqueezing o- 
thers of them upon a black plate, and exami- 
ning the powder with a Microſcope, he found 
it to be a great heap of exceeding ſmall Seeds, 
obular and pretty tranſparent, ninety thou- 
and whereof extended, in length take uþ.no 
more :room- than the length of one fingle Bar- 
ey-corn, or a quarter of an Inch; and twelve 
millions of the ſame Seeds laid quadrangularly, 
cover no more of a ſurperficiesthan one ſquare 
T7 0, nch. 


croſcope hath obſer. £4*s. 
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Inch. And 1382400000 wei 
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but the thickneſs of a piece of fine Paper,> that 


they be laid in a trigonal order, as molt ronnd 


bodies uſually place themſelves, that is, the 
round part of the Seed bearing on the colave' 


diſtance, between the Szeds in the neather lay- 
ing. For the truth of which Obſervations 
and Narration, the ſame Author appeals to 
your own ſenſe and reaſon, in caſe you make 
uſe of thoſe Artificial Helps he hath for thac 
purpoſe. But his Concluſion is. fomewhat 
doubtful, that theſe Seeds being 'thns '{mall, 
may be carried in the Air from place'to place, 
even to the tops of the higheſt Towers, or 
laces remote, and bethere ſown, from whente 
he ſuppoſeth proceeds the growth of Mob, 

and doth not conſider that theſe Seeds bei 

lobular and tranſparent, (an Argument 
their ſolidity and weightineſs) are as uncs 
pable of being drawn up into the” Air, and 
carried far, as the Seeds of Peaſe, Ratlifh, Par- 
flain, Thyme, Marjoram, &c. Por their ſmil- 
nels is rather an irhpediment to'their Tran: 
ſportarion than a help, and we find that fuch 
Seeds that have a Down or Hair with them, 
are more uſually carried away with the mg 
ving Air, as thofe of Thiſtles, Lettuce, Carrots, 
8c. than thoſe that are more folid and naked. 
Nor 'needeth 'there any ſach help as that 6 
Seed, to beget Moſs, for it may*as'wal natu- 
rally proceed from any place prone for it, as 
Planes of greater bulk, it being nor aged" 
4 i Oak, 


Opt 
only one: 
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ne: | Ok, Beech, Holly, Birch, and ſuch like, to 
ke | grow plentifully out of the ground, where o- 
ut | ther Trees of another kind have been lately 
ad | felled from a nacural inclination of the Earth, 
ke' | and not from Seeds brought thicher by the 
ve | Air; the Seeds of Oak, Beech, and Holly, be- 
' | ing too big for that purpoſe. The ſame may 
ns | be obſerved in ground inclinable ro Brooms, 
to | which being throughly eradicated and taken 
ks {| away, and the ground plowed, fown and 
ac | cleanſed for ſeveral Years, yet laid up for 
iar | ſomecime will naturally yield Broom :. yer thoſe 
1, | Seeds uncapable of being carried in the Air. 
Allo if that be true, that all Plants are procu- Eveliws 
red of Seed, *it may be queſtion'd how ſo great Pile. Dif 
a quantity of the Ery/imum or Irio ſhould be - a 
ſown in the Ruines, after the late great Con- 
flagration in London, where it was obſerved, 
that more of it grew there, than was known 
to be in all Europe beſides. "This plentiful en- 
creaſe of this Plant, which is not a denizen in 
England, and obſerved not to grow plencitully 
any where but at Naples, and that in the time 
of Fabizs Colonna, could not well be produced 
of Seed, unleſs you will imagine that the Seeds 
of moſt Plants paſs with the Air over Sea and 
Land : But the great variety of ' ſpontaneous 
productions of the Earth in different years, 
different ſealons, and different ways of cilling 
the Earth, and its various Generations alſo of 
Inſefts and ſmall Animals, ( although thele al- 
$o may be raiſed of Seed and by propagation ) 
is enough to convince the Intell:gent,that Moſs 
Q 4 may 
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Moles to 
dyſtroy. 


Caterpil- 
lars to de» 
fro them, 


- adhere co the Twigs of Trees, in which they 
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may be a natural ſpontaneous produ@ion or 
excre{cence out: of Trees, Plants, Soy], or 
any thing elſe capable to bear it, and that it 
may be occaſioned by the defect of a liberal 
expence of the Sap or Juyces another way, 
Beſides ' the ordinary ways of killing Mole 
with Traps, you may in the Spring of the year, 
when they are moſt buſie and in their Work; 
caſt them alive out with a Paddle-ſtaff made 
for that purpoſe, by ſtanding very till whilſt 
they work, for the leaſt motion of the ground 
diſturbs them, they having the want of their 
ſight ſupplied in their hearing and feeling, 
They do much miſchief in a Garden, and the 
ſetting of Traps or digging therfi out doth al. 


ſo prejudice your Garden ; therefore the beſt 


way 1s, as ſoon as you perceive that they have 
made way into your Garden, and that they 
are retired (as in the latter part of the da 
they uſually do) into the adjacent groun 

where they lye more quiet and out of fear, 
open their common paſſages, and fmoak them 
well with Brimſtone, Roſin, Pitch, or ſuch like 
combuſtible matter, with Onions, Garlick, or 
ſuch like mixed with it, and cloſe up the holes 
pr paſſages. This will deter them from your 
Gardep, as I have tryed, and make them take 
to ſome other place, or you may take a dead 
Mole and lay -it in the haunt, and 4hat will 
operate the ſame effec, £ | 

'- To prevent the encreaſes of Caterpillars , 
where you find any of their Puckers which 


lay 


e: 


amd 
-— — 
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lay their Eggs all the Winter, (as Silk Worms 
do in their Bags) take themoffand burn them, 
for the approaching Sun in the Spring gives 
life to thoſe pernicious Animals who multiply 
excegdingly. 

But if the Year be dry and prone to the ge- 
neration of Inſeds, theſe. Vermine are apt ta 
be bred in abundance on Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 

&c, which to prevent, there is nothing ſo 
efftetual as watring, for in dripping Years 
they are not ſo apt to breed as-in dry. 

To deſtroy Caterpillars on Trees, it is ſaid, As ingeri- 
that if you make a Ring of Tar towards the 9s way to 
bottom of your Tree, then hang a bag full of _ 
Piſmires on the Tree, that, they; may eaſily get 
out, and when they cannot get down by rea- 
ſon of the Tar, rather than they will ſtarve for 


hunger, they will eat up all the Carerpillars : 


which if true; it is like the falling upon Scylla 
to avoid Charybds. 

Several forts of Flowers, are apt to turn Runxing of 
whice by long ſtanding, or removing into bad Colours. 
ground, as red and purple Primroſes, Blew Vio- 
lets, Sweet Willkams, Gilliflowers , &c. which 
proceedeth from ſcarcity of nouriſhment, there 
requiring good- nouriſhment to maintain the 
dark Colours ; as in Tulips, the beſt and light- 


eſt Colours are preferved by the more barren 


Earth, when a rich Soil turneth them to a 
plain dark Colour. But always obſerve, that 
change of Sqyl preſerves variety of Colours, 
ſo that it be to the degrees of fatter or leaner, 
as you would haye your Flowers incline to 
darker or lighter Colours Ic 
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Of the va- It is vbſerved that there is more of white 
riety of Co- than of any other Colour in Flowers, and 


lours in 
Flowers. 


Of Sympa- 
thy and 

Antipathy, 
of Plants, 


leaſt of green, that being the general Colour 
although in different ſhades, of all leaves of 
Plants, except ſome few Rarities that are red 
or white leaved,  asred Sege, white Marjoram, 
Amaranthus, and {omevariegated Plants. In 
Flewers from whitethere are all forts of ſhades, 


to the yellow, ſcarlet, and deepelt red, and 


to the sky-colour and deepeſt blew, with vs 
riety of mixtures :-It is very rare to ſee a 
Plant green, yet there are ſuch, as the Ro{ 
Planta, being only. a Tufr of green Leaves, 
and the green Primroſe hath perfe&ly green 
Leaves in form of a Flower, but mix'd with 
purple or white Leaves. The common Parro 
Tulip hath a mixture of green in the Flower, 
bur it ſeems to be an imperfedtion in it, yet it 
conſtantly bloſſoms alike. Black is not unuſual- 
ly found in the bottoms of Tulips and Ane- 
»10nes, but no Flower is known to have a black 
—_ ſave culy the IS. ASE 
eisa antipathy in Plants, 
And many fon men; rr re are Con- 
cerning them : but this is certainly obſerved, 
that ſome Trees will not thrive under the 
ſhade or drip of another, asthe drip of a Wal- 
nut-Tree, andof a Cherry-Tree, are injuriousto 
other Trees, becauſethe Leaf is bitter, and the 
drip deſtroyeth ſuch Trees or Plants that are un- 
der it. 'Thelike doth the drip oftheLeavesof the 
Artichoak, and of Hemp, which deſtroyeth all 
other Vegetables ncar it, thoſe grounds oy 
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hite 0 free from Weeds where they grow, trom that 
and 8 cauſe. Some Plants -will not thrive near ©- 
ur, | thers, becauſe they draw. alike nouriſhment, 
L and {o rob or deprive one another, as Straw- 
$141 
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berries and Flowers with Fibrous Roots, will 
\ © not thrive together ; bur Plants chat draw. con- 
In  crary nouriſhment, will proſper very well near 
le, | together, as Rue and Lettuce together, Onions 
nd F and Savory, or Lettuce, or Purſiein, will grow 
V+ | very near and kindly together. - - 
2 There ate very ſtrange Natures in ſeveral 
of | Plants, that are not by every one obſerved, Perc/ption 
&, | which is -a kind of preceprion in them, tond. i" Plants: 
en {| ing themſelves to that which nouriſhettyand 
< F preſervesthem,and eſchewing and avaidingthar 
0 | which injureth them. As a Cucuwmberts obſerved 
ſ, | rogrowtogards Warer, more thanotherwiſe ic 


r, 
it | would do in caſe no Water were placed near 
| | it: We may conſtantly obſerve the natural in- 
6 | clination of the Hop, the French Bean Or K:d- 
k | ney Bean, and the Periploca, to a Pole or Stick, 
and how they wilt about them, and how ill 
S | they thrive without ſuch Helps, It is certain 
- | that they have fome'perception of ſuch Pole, 
5 | for you ſhall eaſily preaeive their tender Buds 
8 | to bend towards it; and-at the leaſt crouch of 
- | it to twiſt about it. After the ſame manner 
| doththe Indian Faſſemine or Mexican Creeper, and 
} | the fy, tend towards a Wall or Tree, and ad- 
here to it,-with love and delight. Several 
| Fraic-Trecs alſo will flouriſh better againſt 
| | a Wall than ſingle, not becauſe of the 
| | warmth or ſupport only, but their affection 
| | to 
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lights, or which it _abhors. 
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to a Wall; as the Carran-Tree will grow much 
fairer and' bear better Fruit againſt -a Wall 
than any other way _ » Although 
on- the North-ſide of a Wall ; the like-is ob 
ſerved of ſome other Fruits, as Plumbs, Rl 
berds,  &c. The Roots 'of ſome Trees wil 1] 
ruh far towards any rich, fat, or moiſt place, 
it exciting ſuch Roots which have a natural 
perception, which way the beſt nouriſhment is ſo 
to be obtained. Several Plants willalſo avoid || B 
that which they delight not in , as moſt Tree th 
yield or recede from others that ſhade them, || * 
and many Plants planted near a Wall or other t 
Fence, decline it, and lean towards the more || * 
open Air, be it towards what Coaſt it will | 
The turning of a Flower towards the Sun, or || © 
opening when the Sun appears, may be cauſed t 
from the warmth it receives from it, and the || ? 
bloſſoming of the greater Convoloulus in the || " 
Evening, may be cauſed from cool moiſt Air | 

| 
| 


—— 


at that time, the Flower being ſo tender, that 
it withereth at the next approach-of the Sun. 
But the inclination of a Plant to, and averſion 
trom any thing, muſt, be cauſed from. a per- 
ception in that Plant, of that in which it de- 
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Se nt. Mom. od. 


4 


Seaſons of Sowing. 


w HE Seeds of ſome Plants - proſper beſt 

g T when ſown as ſoon as they ML a as.of | 
ural | Awriculas's, Tulips, ' Anemones, &c. Others if | 
1t i; | ſown! before the Winter, -as Kernels of Fruits. 5 | 
oid | But moſt of the tender Seeds muſt-berkepe till | 
rec; | the Spring, as the Seeds of Melons; Cucumbers, 
2m, | Radiſhes,'- Gilliflowers,) 8&0. ' It is obſerved that | 
her | the Seeds of Angehca falling of it felf, or care- | 
ore | leſly-fown, when! it-is! ripe thrives well, | 
ill, 8 which if kept and: ſown: in; the Spring, with | 
or | care-as: other Seeds Pony never grows ; 
ed || the reaſon may be,that it being a hot Seed, its | 
he | vegetative Vertue may be expended by lying 
he | in dry or. warm places, when otherways being 
ir | inthe Earth it __ preferved till it ſprouts, 
at | whichvis uſually the next Rain ; Walnuts, Fil- 
n. | terds 8&c.'if planted before Winter, make ſome 
n | progreſs in their timely. ſhoots, but are ſubje& 
z- | to receive injury from ſharp Froſts, and Ver- 
.. | min, which to-prevent, they may be kept in 
Sand in: ſome cold or damp place, till the ſe- | 
verity of the Cold be over: The ſame: me- 
thod may be uſed in the preſerving feyeral o- 


ther that are either apt to decay before 
the Spring, or ſubje& to be devoured by Ver- 
min. 


Some. plants thrive beſt, being removed 


from the places where firſt ſown, as Coleworts, 
; | Cabbages, 
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Cabbages, Lettuce, Skirrets, and fo of Flowenſhoc 
as -the - Gilliflower, Stock-Gulliflower, Aurict _ 
ed 
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Anemone, &c. Otherslike not to be remov 
as Carrots, Onions, Radiſh, and of Flower, Mil 
Poppyes, Larkes Heads, Lupines, and ſeveral o {uc 
ther Annual Flowers which muſt (if ar all)Jor « 
be removed with care. 
Caterpil- The Seeds of Cabbages, or C auliflowers fown in 
lars to in. Awgu#t, or fo: carly, that | they ' may be 
agg teanſplingd and well rooted before Winter; 
ſuch-Cabbages or Caxliflowers are not 1o lubjec Þ| m3 
to Cacorpiliars, ﬆ thoſe that are ſown late be. to 
fore: Winter or in the Spring; the reaſon may | 71 
be, that thoſe ſown: later, being more young || ibs 
and tender; are more: apt. to-breed thoſe Ver. | ne 
nz pratleaſt, are more £aſily deyoured by f 
REDS 3011 £2459 1 2659 VOL SOLLS * 
Is what As it! is ſaid by Husbandmen, ſow: Wheat | w 
ar 
ON 
em 
th 
F 
le 
Nt 


8 T 


0.29179 inthe Dirt; and Barley,:in the Duſt, {0-rhay 
we lay 'of Gardewfzzds;; fuch that are ſown in 
Autumn, as. Wheatiulnally is, may. befowhtin 
moiſt Earth, a day:ortwoorthree aftet Rain, 
the Seeds: will {x 


| 
u 
prout” the: {ooner, | arid) be: the 
better confirmed befote Winter, but-if own 
in the Spting, 'it is certamly the beſt! way: to 
{ow molt ſorts of Garsden-ſects as well as Barkey- 
in the dryeſt jeaſons, | as Oriens, Carrots, Pia, 
Parſley, Thyme, 8c. and moft Flower-ſeeds; || ! 
which being well covered, will by the cokineſs | ! 
and moiſtare of the Earth, {well and be:ready 


h 
\ 


to come up the-next ſhower ; but if they are 
ſoawh in moiſt Weather, or [bon after a Rain 


mn moiſt Ground, they are apt ny - ou 
| | oot, 
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verſhoor. And in caſe dry Weather either from 
the Wind or Sun, which is not unuſual in the 


C2 
V ng, happen whilſt the Seeds are in'their 
2 Pk beginning to aſpire; it certainly kills 
1l o {ach of them that are not very well covered 
all)Jor defended, and then is the Seed blamed, as 

though the ſame were naught, which if fown 


wn fin the Duſt, and a ſhower happen in three orc 

be | four days after, thoſe Seeds never 10 
er; | meanly covered, rarely fail: Qaly here you 
ed | may take notice, that ſuch. Seeds that are apt 
be. || to be devoured by Birds,: as thoſe of Cabbapes, 
ay | Turnips, Radiſhes, 8c. if they lielong before 2 
ng | ſhower come, /or be watred by hand, have 
er. | need of ſome defence from their devourers 


by ſores of Trees and Flowers 
afford Officts or Suckers from cheir Roots, by 7 - 
which their kinds are propagated ; ſome-there [7,7 


at 
yy | are that _ _ - 

n | exceſs, as' the Dw 1a, Hypericam Fru- 
n | =, and ſeveral ochers; and-fotns there are 
y | that rarely yield any, as the Adetcerion, Althes, 
e | Poticoſa, &cc. Itis theteforeworthy'of know- 
2 | ledgero underſtand, howto cauſe 'Trees'that will 
) 

[ 

| 

| 


not afford fach'Otkiees, toemir them 
—merar ma the way tibed is thus: 
Make bare the Roots of the plant of wootly 


ſabſtance, and chen make an inciſion on the 
upper fide of the naked Root, asyou doon the 
under fide of a Branch which you intend to 
lay, make the inciſion from the Tyze down- 
wards, and put a ſmall ſtone or ſtick under 
the Lip, to keep the Cleft open, then _ 

the 


and tabing 


p 3 even £0 Suckers. 
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Of propa- 
gating 0 

Plants by 
Cuttings. 


Of Propa- 
gation by 
Circumpoe 
ſition, 
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the Root over about three Inches with good 
Mould, and asthe Lip in a Branch chat is laid, 
will ſend forth Fibrous Roots, fo will this (a 
ingenious Planters affirm ) ſend forth Branches, 
which with the Root: out. of which ic ſprings, 
may be tranſplanted ſecurely. 

ome Plants there are, which are propaga- 
ted or encreaſed by Cuttings, as moſt forts of 
Garden-Herbs, and ſome Trees, . as. Evergreen 
Privett, Taſſ@nines, Laurel, Wobdbine, 8c. and 
ſome Flowers, as Wal-Flowers, Periwinckles, &c; 
The beſt time for:encreafing Herbs:and tender 
Plants by this way, is in the Spring, 'and from 
that time till the Autumn, only obſerve, that 
if you ſet any-ſlips or cuttings in hot or 
Weather,you muſt be careful to water and 


themz- but woody: Plants that bear Leaves 


before they begin to ſhoot, as the Woodbine in 


the Autumn, and. Faſſemines; Laurels, 8c. In 
the Spring, Plants .propagated this way emit 


their Fibrous Roots:at-a joynt ; [therefore it.is 


beſt to cut them. off juſt at, on below a joynt; 
and they. will take, Root the ſooner, for fo 
much Wood beyond'the place of Rooting, is 
apt to rot.and hinder the young Fibres. _ 
If your-Tree be ſo high and ſtubborn, that 


its Branches will not ſtoop to the ground; then! 
it 1s convenient, - to; raiſe the ' Earth to the 


Branch you intend:to propagate, but firſt take 


off the Bark -of- the Sprigs or Braneh as near' 
as you can to:the ftem of the Tree, for the: 
better ſupporting the weight of the Earth : It 


yout 
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if you cannot conveniently place it ſo-near- the 
Trunkofthe Tree, you may ſupport it with ſome 
Stake or the like, then take a Box, Basket, old Hat, 
Boot, or the like, and place it fo, that the Branch 
may gothrough the middle of it, and that the dif- 


barked or cut place may be alſo in themiddle, then 
prick the Bark on the upperſide of the Cut with. 


an Awl or ſuch like Tool, to cauſe the Branch 
more eaſily to emit its fibrous Roots ; 'then fill che 
Veſſel wich good Mould, and in dry Weather wa- 
terit ſometimes: This Application is moſt proper 
to be-done before the Sap begins to riſe, and the 
end of the Bark of the Branch you intend to take 
off, will before the Autumn be furniſhed with Roots 
enough to feed it; without the affiſtance of the old 
Tree ; then ſaw or cut it off, and plant it as'you 
defire. ' | 


Thoſe that delight in'blanched Lettuce, may 7s blanch 
blanch them with expedition, by covering every £#ttuce. 


Plant with a ſmall Earthen pot, and laying hot 


| Soil upon them. - | 
Ie is thus preſcribed, Sow it in the Spring upon 79 blanch 
the Borders, and when ithath ſix Leaves, replant it Succory. 


in rich ground,aboureighteen Inches diſtance each 
Plant from the other, paring theny at the tops : 
When they are grown ſo large, as 'to cover the 
ground , - tie them'up in-ſeveral places with long 
Straw, or raw Hemp, at ſeveral times as they grow 
fair, leaving the otherto grow larger. 

.Or you may gently bind them, and take away the 
Earth on one ſide of each Plant,and couch it down 
gently, without bruiſing the Leaves, and ſo cover ic 
with Earth,and it will become white in a little time, 

| R with- 
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To blanch 
Endive. 


without running to Seed: Couch them all one 
way,and then they will not hinder one another. 
Toblanchthem for the Winter, it 15 thus preſcri- 
bed, Atthe firſt Froſts, tie them after the former 
way, about 8days after, makea Trench about the 
heighe ers Plant, then pluackupyour Plants and 
Place 5 this Trench, range chem ſide by ſide 
= as they may gently touch. Cover 


them withrotten Dung of the ſame Bed chey werg 


ſownin;, Jon may make Trench after Trench till 
you have finiſhed : Thencoyerthe whole Bed four 
Fingersthigk with hor Dung fromche Stable, and 
in a thojt time they will be blanched, 
Ta preſervethem fram rotting, you may cover 
hk with Mats placed allans to caſt off the great 
ans, .- -; 
Or you may take chem into the Houſe and C0- 


ver them with Sand in ſome Cellar, obſerving to 


placechgm with the tops downwards, thatthe Sand 


may 8g un in berween the Eeayes: let the Sand 
cover them 4 Fingers thick ; when youtakethem 
up, ſhake thegs wellwith the Root upmoſt, that 

all the Sand may fall out from the Leaves. 
Covesthe Flants withreaſonable warm Dung, 
draw tham-gue, af the firſt appearance of Froſt, 
then RF GIrRn. Sand in your. Cellar : Of when 
they aregrownto ſome a greatneſs before 
they theaqt ,out aay Stalks for 89, take them up, 
the Roots being cut away, lay them to wigher for 
three or-four hours, an then bury them i in Sand, 
ſo as none of them may lie ane upon anather, of 
touch one another, they will by this means changs 


whiciſh, and thereby become Very tenders: : 
THE 
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Monthly Directions. 


SHEWING 


What is Neceſſary to be done 
throughout the Year, 


IN 
Sowing, Planting, and Propagating,the 
moſt valuable of the Shrubs, Flow- 
ers, Eſculents,and other Hortenfian 
Plants before Treated of. 


AND 
What Ornamental Trees 


and Flowers, are in their Prime 
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T H.E.: 
PREFACE: 
T the firft Publiſhing this ſmall: 

Treatiſe, it was not my intention.to 

have added a Kalender ; by rea» 
ſon that I had compoſed a large one for Huſs" 
bandry in general which was Printed atthe. end 
of my Syltema Agriculturz, which.conteyned. 
many Direftions to be Monthly obſerved in Hor». 
ticulture,as well as in Husbandry: And alſo for 
that ſo compleat a Kalendarium Hortenle was 
Publiſhed by Mr. Evelin, which hath not yet, 
nor is likely to be exceeded But when this little 
Traft of mine was the Second time Printed, 
by another Fland, in my abſence, was added 
about a Sheet and a half to it, calling it, The 
Gardeners Monthly Directions, which was 
colletted out of an old Piece of Husbandry, 
much of it not proper , and other part of 
it out of uſe : So that I was obliged to com- 
poſe the following K alendar, which could not 


be done without om ſome things that 
had been Publiſhed before ; yet are there ma- 
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The PREFACE. 

ny necefſary Direttions which ought to be ob- 
| Grind by the Earious,not elfewhere publiſhed. 

Therein is alſo an account of what beautiful 

and Ornamental Trees, Plarts, aud Flowers, 

ſhew themſelves in their Splendour, in each 

Month, that fuch that delight in them, may 

take ſuch care that at no time their Gardens 

may be without fitting Materials to adorn 
their Houſes or Garlands. 

Fhe former Kalenders #hat are extant are 
long, and there is not much more to be ſaid au 
the ſame Subjedt > therefore You Cannot exe 
pett this to be more large than youwil! find i, 
However to. ſo ſmall a Treatiſe this minute 
Addition may ſuffice, until new Matter be dife 
tavered to make it larger. 


Vale. 


THE 
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FANUVARY. 
HITS Month is generally he coldeſt 
Month inthe year, andnor ſetloh 
lock'd up with Froſts, or the Gardens 
as well as the Fields, covered with 


Snow, thav lictle can: be: done- ith Garden : 
An@in caſe the Weather ſhould be ſo favoura- 
ble (as ſometimes ic happens) that the Earth 
is eaſily: penecrable, 'yer'is it not ſafe to low a- 
ny' manher of Seeds: (extept'ih Hot Beds) leaſt 
# ſharp*fit of Cold chill\chern' in' their Male , 
thar-is, after they have ſwelled ir the Earth 
and begarito chite; asniany Seeds are apttordo 
as ſoon as they are in\the(Gromand), akhoigh 
ſome will endure the greateſt ſeverities of the 
coldeſt Winters ( if deep enough ) as Parlſley- 

R 4 {ced, 
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ſeed, Corn-ſallet-ſeed, and ſometimes Purſlain- 
ſeed, and ſeveral athers. 

But in this Month may you plant your Fen. 
ces, and ſome Flower- bearing-trees, as Lilars, 
Roſes, double blofſlom'd Cherry, Woodbines, and 
Virgins-bower, and allo Anemonies, and Ranun- 
culs's, if the Weather be mild and the Ground 
open. | 

= hot beds now may be ſown Cauly-flowers, 
Radiſh, Lettuce, and other Salletings you are 
willing to have early. 

Ser Traps to deſtroy Vermine, for in froſty 
Weather they will eaſily be taken by a Bait, 
when the Froſt prevents them from other 
Food. 

Preſerve your choice Gillflowers from the 
cold Rains, and ſnake off the Snow from 
them. | 

Pick Snails out of the Creviſes in the Walls, 
and other cloſe places where they go for ſhel- 
car, * | 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers 
uow in Seaſon, 


” 


Laurys, Laurus trims, Mezerion, the wn 
gilded Holl,the ſeveral ſorts of Roſemary, {trip'd 
Phyllirea, Glaſſenbury Thorn, ſtrip'd Periwinkles, 
Winter-Aconite or Wolfsbane, black Hellebar , 
Primroſes of ſeveral ſorts, and the double Ox- 
ſips, early Winter-Hyacimth, 


February, 
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FEBRUARY 


OW the: Weather begins to alter, al- 
though ſometimes Fanuary be open and 
temperate, and this Month ſeverely cold, yer 
for the moſt part the inclining of the Sun to 
the Vernal Equinox, doth produce a moderati- 
on of the paſt colds, and encourage the inge- 
ſty | nious Gardener to trim his Trees, and ſtir his 
it, | Ground, mixing his rotten Dung in the dig- 
er | ging thereof, for the ſetting and ſowing of 
Beans, Peaſe, Carrots, Parſnips, Onions, Parſley, 
he Spinage, Aſparagus, Anniſeeds, Corn-ſallet, Fen- 
Net. 


Which *being now ſown in a fair and open 

ls, | ſeaſon, will come early, and proſper well. 
- | Lay Branches of ſeveral Trees to take root, 
= plantout your Cabbage Plants to have them 
Carly. 

Ma ke your hot Bed for Melons,Cucumbers,&c. 

Plant Cowſlips, Oxſlips, Primroſes. 

Sow the Seedsof Fraxinella, Alaternus, Larks- 
-, | heels, Marigolas. 


d 
, Ornamental Plants and Flowers 
; now in Seaſon. 


Laurnms, Laurns-tinus, Mezereon, gilded Hol 
ly, gilded Roſemary, ſtripd Phyllirea, Glaſſen- 

| _ Thorn, Periwinkles, Winter- Aconite, Ane- 
mones, 
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mones, Crocus, early Winter- Hyacinths, bulbous 
Violets, Hepatica , Perſian Irs, early Daffodil, 
Primroſes, Otofifie. 


MARCH. 


His Month produces the greateft variety 
of Weather of any other in the who 
year ; that notwithſtanding the advancement 


-of the Surr inrothe Northern Hemiſphere,which 


often produces temperate,and ſometimes wart 
Weather ; yet the Winds that ufually blow 
from the Northern and Eaſtern Regions, witlt 
the coldneſs of the Earth, doſo retrigerate the 
Air, that it is not ſafe to remove your tender 
Plants, nor ſow the Seeds of tender 'Herbs and 
Flowers, leaſtthe nipping Frofts or Winds, and 
ſometimes Snows, deprive you of your expe- 
Ration : Neverthelels in this Month are the 
greateſt part of your Garden Tillage, and more 
hardy flowering Ornaments to be removed 
down, or planted. 

Continue ſtilkdigping your Gardens Grounds, 
mixing therewith, or rather burying therein 
your rotten Dung. You may now make 
your hot Beds: for Melons and Crcumbers, and 
alſo for Amaranthus' purpurene, Marvel of Peru, 
The greater Convelonlas, and other choice Exc 
FICRS. 

' Sov Beans, Peaſe, Carrots, Parſnips, Onions, 
Lerks, Parſley, Lettuce, Spinage, Aſparagis, An- 


niſeeds, 
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niſeeds, Corn-ſallet, Fennel, Endive, Succory, Ra- 
diſh, Beets, Scorzonera, Sorrel, Buglos, Burrage, 
Chervil , Sellery , Purſlam., Turnips , Cabbages , 
Marigolds. 

Plant Skirrets, Garlick, Liquorice, Artichokes, 
Strawherries, Cabbage-plants. 

Slipand plant Sage, Roſemary, Lavender Thyme, 
om the end fs Month, tf the Weather 
be mild ; and then allo may you remove Fuly 
Flowers or Carmations. 

Sow the Seeds of Firrs, Pines, Bayes, Alater- 
nas, Phillyrea, Cypreſs, Laurel, &c. 

Plant Cowſips, Oxſlips, Primroſes, Wall-flowers, 
Hepatica's, Aurieuld's, Gentianella, Faſmines, Fraxi- 
ella. 
About the beginning of this Month may 
you {ct into the ground the roots of the Mar- 
wail of Pexu, which you preterved all the Win- 
tCcr. 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers 


now in Seaſon. 


Sweet-bryars, Perowinckles, Anemones, Crocus's, 
Hyacinths, Hepatica's, Perſian Iris, Daffodils, Prim- 
roſes, varieties of Oxſlips, and Cowſlips, Crown 
Imperial, Fritilaryes, Pnecone-Tulyps, Dems Cam 
_ Walk-flowers, Violets, Funquils, Grape-flowers, 
KCC 
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AP RA L. 


[ N- this Month your Garden appears 1n its 
greateſt Beauty, the Bloſſoms of the Fruit- 
trees prognoſticate the plenty of Fruits for all 
the ſucceeding Summer-Months , unleſs pre- 
vented by untimely Frofts, .or Blights. The 


Bees now buz in every Corner of your Garden, 


to ſeek for Food: The Birds ſing inevery Buſh, 
and the ſweer Nightingale tunes her warbling 
Notes in your ſolitary Walks, whileſt che. o- 
ther Birds are at their reſt, The Beaſts of the 
Woods look out into the Plains : And the Fi- 
ſhes of the Deep ſport themſelves inthe ſhallow 
Waters. The Air is wholeſome, and the Earth 
pleaſant , beginning now to be cloathed with 
Nature's beſt Array, exceeding all Arts Glory. 
This is the time that whets the Wits of ſeveral 
Nations, to prove their own Country to have 
been the Garden of Eden, or the Terreſtial Para- 
diſe, however it appears all the year beſides. 
In caſe unſealonable. Weather hindersnot, 
the pleaſantneſs and falubricy of the Air, now 
rempts the ſound to the free enjoyment of it, 
rather than to enjoy the Pleaſures of Bacchas in 
a ſmoaky Corner. | 
The beginning of this Month uncover your 
Aſparagus-Beds, rake them fine as they mult lye 
all the Summer, uncover your Artichboaks, and 
when they .are a little ſhor out in Leaves, drels 
them, and with thoſe Suckers plant new Beds, 
it you have occaſion for then Ser 


 Yonthly Directions, 

Set French-beans, Peaſe, Haſtimgs, and Garden- 
beans, for a ſecond Crop, Cucumbers, Melons, and 
ſow all forts of tender Seeds about the end of 
the Month, that canhot endure the Cold ; you 
may now ſow Roſemary, Hollihock-ſeed, Colum- 
bines, Larks-heels, Naſt urtium Indicum, Poppies, Lu- 
pines, and all ſuch Flowers as areto blow in the 
tollowing Summer. 

Now ſow Turnips to have them in the Sum- 
mer, . plant out your Cauly-flowers ; and as yet 
you may plant Cabbage Plants. 

All tender Winter-greens and Shrubs may 
now be ſafely removed and cut, as Phyllirea, 
Myrtles, Faſmines,Oleander Cypreſs, &c. you may 
yet tranſplant fibrous rooted Flowers, and ſet 
the Seeds of ſeveral Trees, as of the Pine, Firr, 
Phyllirea, Alaterns 8c. bring your choice Plants 
out of your Conſervatory, except the Orange- 
tree, which will hardly yet endure the Cold. 

In the Evening after a ſhower gather up 
Worms and Snaik. 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers 
now in, Seaſon. 


Double bloſſom'd Cherry, Syringa's or Pipe-trees, 
Perſian Faſmine, Hypericttm frutex, Dwarf-almonds, 
Sweet-bryars, Anemonyes, Ranuncula's, Auricula's, 
Crown-Imperial, Perſian-Lilly,Fritillary, Tulips, Fa- 
cinths, Muſcary, Star-flowers, Iris, Dens Caminns, 
Vernal Cyclamens, Ladies-ſlipper, Gentianella, Wall- 
flowers, Stock-Gilliflowers, Bell-flowers, Hepatica's, 
Narciſſus, Primroſes, Cowſlips, Peonyes, Arbor Inde, 
Lilac, Gelder-Roſes, Laburnum. M AY. 
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MAY 


N OW are we entring the Summer, this 
Monch ſometimes proving very warm, 
and the warmer it is the leſs welcome, ovet- 
much heat fo early ſcorching the Fruits of the 
Earth, diſappointing the Gardener of his hope. 
ful Crop, unleſs by his great pains and induſtry 
he prelerves it by watring And fometimes 
on the contrary , cold and nipping Frofts ei- 
ther chils his tender Plants, or puts him to the 
trouble of ſecuring them, by the continuance 
of his Coverings. The long and pleaſant Mort 
ings and Evenings extreamly invigorate the 
Natures of ſuch that ſoft Dormitories do noto- 
ver much prevail with to decline their Enjoy 
ments, He that delights not in Phyſick, let 
him now exerciſe himſelf in the Gardes., and 
take the ſmell of the Earth, with the riſing Sun, 
than which to the vertuvuſly inclined there is 
nothing more pleaſant; for.now is Nature her 
ſelf full of Mirth, and the Senſes ſtored with 
Delights, and variety ,of Pleaſures. . 

There is now bue.lietle- Ggging in a Gardey, 
except for the fowitig, of -lome. very tender 
Plants,'as:Sweet- Adarferowe,; SOC. 

But now weeding. ts: neceflary, as well in 
your Walks, as amongit yout Herbs, Tillage, 
and Flowers. - 

| ou 


PYouthiy Directidns. 

You may yet plant and remove Winter- 
greens, and other tender Shrubs, preparing 
the Mould, and mixing it with Cow-dung, 
and may alſo ſow Swees- Marjerom, Thyme, Gil- 
liflowers , and other Aromatick and tender 
this ] Plants. 
rm, | -Sow Purſlain and other Herbs to have them 
vet. | young and tender. Moſt of your houſed and 
the | covered Plants will now live in the open Air; 
pe- | only Melons and early Cucumbers will proſper 
try under Glaſles, 
nes 
el 
the 
Ice 
T- 
he 


Sage, Roſemary, and ſeveral other woody 
Plants, thrive beſt flipt and planted'in this 
nd and ſhaded if there be 


Month, a little w 
occaſion... / 


You may now remove into proper Beds, 4- 
maranihys ,Maſtich,Thyme, Snap-dragons, and the 
o | young Srock-gillyfowers, at the full of the Moon, 
Ye A it's ſaid will make them the more dou- 
et 
id Such Tulip roots that are dry, may now be 
1, taken up. 


- ; 
T Ornamental Plants and Flowers 
1 now in Seaſon. 


Laurnus Ceraſus, Cytiſus Marantbe, or Horned: 
re. | tree Trefal, Hypericum frutex, Oleaſter, Shrub- 


night-ſhede, Woodbines, molt forts of Roſes, La- 
" | burnum, Horſe-cheſnut, Lilac, Gelder-roſe, Sena-. 


tree, Roſemary, Pinks, Tulips, Columbines, Peo- 

nes, Lilly conval, Iris, Anemones, Ranwnculas, 

Cyclamen, Fraxinella, Gladiolus, Geraninm, fa- 
Y 


cinth, 
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cimth , Lillyes , Phalangium , - Orchis , Cowſlip, 
Ladies-ſlipper, Stock-gilliflower, Star-flower, Bell 

ers, great yellow Fritillary, Starry-Facinti 
of Peru, Aſphodels, Gentianella, Auricula's, Wall 
flowers, Queens-Gilliflowers, Snapdragons. 


FUNE. 


"T HE Sun is now in his moſt Northern La. 

ticude, the Days at longeſt, the Morn- 
ings and Evenings the moſt pleaſant times for 
Recreation in the beautiful Avenues of your 
Ville ; at other times of the day, Grotes, and 
ibady Groves, requite your labour and expence 
in raifing them, by the ſweet and cool refreſh- 
ments they afford, when the Sun's hot AſpeR 
would otherwiſe prove troubleſome. The plen- 
ty of cooling Fruits and Tillage now furniſh 
your Table, and tempt the curious Pallate to 
exchange a great part of its groſler Food for 
Garden Dainties. 

The beſt imployment inthe Garden, now, is 
to prune and trim your Flowers and Trees, to 
inoculate Roſes, to lay Gilliflowers, and cut 
Herbs to diſtil-and to dry. 

"Melons, Cucumbers, and ſeveral ſorts of new 
removed Trees and Flowers, now, expect to 
be watred. 

Tulip-roots, and other Bulbs that are dry; 
may now be taken up and houſed. 

You may allo rake up the Chalcedon Iris, A- 
nemones, and Ranuncula's. Allo 


lips, 
Bel. 
inth 
Vall 


Alſo now remove early Cyclamens, bulbous 
Facinths, Iris, Fritillaries, Crown-Imperial, Mar- 


ragon, and ſuch others that have done blow- 


ing. 
Set Saffron, and plant Roſemary, but let it 
be a little defended from the Sun, and watred 
at the firſt, and plant Slips of Myrtle. 

© Gather Seeds of ſuch Flowers that blowed 
in the Spring, and are now ripe. 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers 
n0w in Seaſon. 


Laurus Ceraſus, Roſes of moſt forts, Wood- 
bines, Lime-tree, Indian-Fig, Fraxinella, Shrub- 
night.ſhade, Faſmines , Spaniſh-broom , Marta- 


gons, Lilies, Molyes, Aſpbodals, Phalangium, Iris, 


Corn-flag , Eſt rvalCyclamens,white Heliebor great 
Gentian, Bell-flowers,Campions, Queens-Gilliflowers, 
Pinks, Sweet-Fobns, Sweet-Williams, Columbines, 
Snap-dragons, Poppies, Nigella, leſſer Convolua- 
Ins, Naſturtium Indicum, Carnations, Larks-beels, 
Sultan's Flower, Stock-Gilliflowers, Cornflag, Hol 
ly-bock, Muſcory. 


FULY 


Ne Northern Hemiſphere is now warnied 
2. .-by the Sun's advance, by whole influence 
many choice and delicate Fruits become plea- 


fant andacceptable tothe —_ curious —_—_ 
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the fruitful Fields appearin their beſt Array,that 
the Countryman may now give a gueſs what 
Harveſt he is like to expet, Grotts and ſhad 
Groves, are more ſeaſonableto recreate your ſelf 
in than the open Air,unle(sit be late in the Eve- 
ning, or early in the Morning, to fuch that cam 
afford time to take a Nap after Noon, Garden 
Fruits, and Tillage, my now be a part of 
your: Table-Furniture , being a cooler Dyet 
than groſs Fleſh. 

The. Exerciſes in the: Garden are now for the 
moſt part gathering in the Fruits of the Labour 
you beſtowed intheWinter and Spring Months. 
Now on the ground whentice you have cleared 
your yg _ other car] —_— being 
iightly digged, may. you fow 7aurnips, Cab 
hbage-leed ; and allo, if you pleaſe, Seeds for 
latter ing, and Peaſe to come late. 

You may now lay Gliflowers, and Myrtles, 
&c. inoculate Reſes and other Flower-bearing 


Trees. . 


Cut off the Stalks of fuch Flowers that have 
done blowing, and- cover their Roots with 


- freſh Earth. 


Snails that feed on your choice Wall-fruits, 
early in the Mornings may be taken off. 

Slip Stocks , and other lignous Plants and 
Flowers, plant them, and water, and ſhade 
them, if need require. 

Sow. Mexzereon- Berries, and Ammwenes, 


Take up Lilies, Martagons, Frittillavids, ad | 


Hyarmabs, when the ftalks are and remove 
them. "Take vp Anewones. wt 
Top Ornamental 


Y 
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Yonthiy Directions, 
Ornamental Plants and Flowers 
now in Seaſon. 


Several ſorts of Roſes, Waodbines, Lime-tree, 
Oleander , Laurus Indicus, Faſmines, Virgins- 
bower, Periploca, Oranges, Amorum Plinis, Ag- 
nes Cafiae, Arbutus, Olive, Fucca, Moljes, the 
{mall yellow Afbodil, Cornflag, e/£ſftrval Cy- 
cdlamens , great Gentian , Bell-flowers , Campions, 
Lueens-Gilliflowers , Gilliflowers , Snapdragons , 
Larks-heels , Indian Crefjes, Nigella, leſler Con- 
voloulas, Marvail of Peru, Scarlet-beans, Lupines, 
Scabiovws, Fraxmnella , African Marigold, Holy- 
bock, Stock-Gilleflowers, Paſjion-flower, Cardinal's 
Flower. 


AUGUST. 


FT HE Sun being now in its Southern decli- 
natian the Air begins to coal, .and it is 
become very pleaſant co walk after a Thunder- 
ſhower. Although the Beauties of the Fields 
and Gardens begin to fade, yet the profits now 
fow in : the Fields cloathed with Corn, rea- 
dy for the Barn'; the Orchards ladenwith all 
ſarts af Cider-fruits; the Avenues and Walls 
of your Gardens, now flurniſh.the moſt curious 


| Palates with che moſt. delicaze Fruits; and 


the Kirchin-Gardes the Table with variecy. of 
THage. Little is now to.be dane in a Gor- 


S 2 den, 
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den, beſides gathering in the Fruits of former 
Labours. bed inal) | 

You may now ſow Cabbage and Cauly-flow- 
er-ſeed, for Winter Plants, and alſo Lertuce, 
Spinage, Carrots, Onions, Corn-ſallet, and” Mary. 
golds, to live over the Winter. "4A 

Sow Turntps. 

Pull-up your Onions, Garlick, &c. and gather 
your ripe Seeds. 

Remove Auricula's, plant Cowſlips, Oxſlips, 
and Primroſes, Campions, Gilliflowers, Hepatica's, 
Crown-Imperial, Perſian Liilies, Fritillaries, Aſpbs 
dils , Spiderwort , Cholcicumbs, and Autumnal 
Crocus, Iris, Bulbous and Tuberoſe, Lilly of the 
Valley, Deus Caninus, and ſeedling Anemones, 
and moſt other Flowers that have blown the 
Spring or Summer precedent. 

Plant Rofes, Woodbines, and other Trees that 
are apt to bud before the Winter. 

Plant Saffron, Strawberries, 8c, 

Remove your Winter-greens. 


Ornamental Plants aud Flowers 
now in Seaſon. 


Myrtles, double bloſſomed Pomegranate-tree, 
Althea fruticoſa, Spirea frutex, Monthly Roſes, 
Faſmines, Virgms-bower,  Maracoc \, ' Sena-iree, 
Musk-roſe, Oleander, *V xrginian Martagon, Indi- 
an Hyacinth, or Tuberoſe,": Star-flower of e/Ethic- 


pia, the little hollow white 4fhodil, Autummal 


Cyclamen, - Bellflowers, | Champions, Gilliflowers , 
Hollyhocks, Globe-Thiſt le; Sultans Flower, Amas 
ranthut, 


Sw © D246” 


; Donthly Directions. 
ranthis, Larks-heels, Indian Creſſes, African Mfg- 
rigolds,; Great Convoloulms, Marvail of Peru, 
Everlaſting: Peaſe, Lupines Cholcicum, French 
Marigold , Geranium Note Olens. 


SEPTEMBER. 


His Seaſon is the moſt pleaſant of all the 
® Year for Air, it being generally of an 
even. Temper,by night as well as by day : The 
Leaves as well as Fruits, now, are tor the moſt 
part ripe, and ready to fall, which makes it 
the ſweeteſt rime of all the Year, for Travel- 
ling, Walking, and ſuch like Champaign Ex- 
erciſes. This is one of the prigcipal Months 
in the Year,,. wherein to employ your ſelf in 
the Garden: Now may you dig up your Flow- 
er Beds, whoſe Earth wants to be altered, re- 
newed, or enriched, and moſt Trees and 
Flowers may be tranſplanted or removed, an 
be throughly fixed beforethe Winter, that the 
Froſts will.not hurt them. 

. You may yet ſow Tarnips, though they will 
hardly be _ unleſs.the Autumn be mild; 
allo you may ſow Lettuce, Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers; Onions, Spinage, Parſnips, &c. againſt 
che Spring. 

Tanfane your young Cabbage Plants, and 
Cauliflower Plants, that were ſown the laſt 
Month, ic makes them ſhort and ſtrong: You 
may alſo plant Artichoaks and Aſfparagres, but 
ir's beſt in the Spring, S 3 Plant 
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Want moſt ſorts of bulbous rooted Flowfrs, 
as Tulips, Daffodills, Cholcicums, Crocus,” 

Alſo Peonyes, Irs, Chalcedon , and Twberoſe 
Cowſlips, Oxſlips, Primroſes, Hepatica, Cyclatten, 
Violets, and moſt other Fibrous Roots. 

Take off the Layers of yous Gilliflawers 
that have taken root, and plant them irr-their 
proper places, in Beds or in Pots. 

Plant Anemones to have them. early, ſow 
Auricula ſeeds, fow ſome forts of hardy feeds, 
as Tulips, 8c. that lie long in the ground. 

The great Gentian muaft be planted in this 
Month, in rich Soil, and a warm place: The 
Cardinal's Flower may now be {et in a Por, 
that in the colder Weather it may be removed 
into your Green-houſe, or ſet deeper in the 
ground and fheltres: Remove ſome of your 
render Plants into your Conſervatory. 


Ornamental Trees and Flowers. 


Laurm Ceraſus, Myrtles, Althea Fruticoſa, A- 
momum Plinii, Monthly Roſe, Double Virgins 
Bower, Muck Roſe, Sena Tree, Sweet Moly of 
Monepelier; Thelictle white 4ſphodil,Cholcicums, 
Crocus Autumnatis, Autumnal Cyclamens, Cham- 


pions, Hollyhocks, Amaranthus, Nafturtrans Indi- 


cum, African Marigolds, Greater Convoloulm, 
Marvail of Peru, Stock-Gilliflowers, Facynthus 
Tuberoſus, Gilliflowers. PE. 


OCTOBER. 


24 a cc. cicco> cf © ma > @ ff. 6 


the ground, and weed the Beds 


Yonthlp Directions. o— 
OCTOBER: 


OW moſt Trees and Plants ſhake - off 
their Summer Garments, and 
themſelves for the approaching Winter ; ſome 
are hardy and retain their green Leaves inthe 
ſevereſt Colds ; others are ſo tender, that al- 
though they ſhed nottheir Leaves, yer require 
ſhelter from the Cold, which are now to be 
taken care. of, There is more Pleaſure now 
in feeding on the Fruns ok, your Labour and 
Induſtry, than in viewing the Ruines and De- 
cays that this Seafon hach/made amongſt Na- 
tares -Glories, There is a time for afl things, 
as well topluck up, | a to plant. This: Monefi 
invites you to both, being the moſt ſeaſanable 
to plant young Trees that are not render" Exo- 
ticks,” and to eradicate the old and decayed.. | | 

Carry Dung into your Kitchin Garden, ant 
ſpread it, that it may rot, and the Rain waſh 


in the ſectile part of it before the Spri 
Plant pur your: rand Chae lants 
to ſtand all the Winter, and ſome of your 
Cabbage-plants, where they may remain in the 
oprivg unremoved, and hay will bring carly 
Cabares. ' n 
Cut off the withered Stalks of 4paragusnear 
Go , Uno 


ver them with good rich dung not quite rotcen; 
which witl Geſend the Roox - np Froſts, 
| 4 
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and enrich the Bed, by the rains waſhing in 
its yertue. | ge 4 

Plant Anemones, ;Ranuncula's, Peonyes, Iris 


Chalcedonca, Tulips, and other fibrous and bul- 
bous roots. 


Remoye Holly-bocks, Stock-gilliflowers, and 0- 
ow hardy Plants: ſow Alaternus and Phyllirea- 
_Þ- | 


- Cut and prune Roſe-Trees, and other hardy 
Plants. 


- \Now houſe your tender Plants. | 

- 01 '» Ornamental Trees and Flowers 
rd now in Seaſon. 

. Arbutus or the Strawberry-Tree', Myrtles , 


 firipid Phyllirea; Amomum Plinii, Monthly-Roſe, 


Faſmine, and the yellow Indian-Foſmine, 
Vidlets, | Crocus: Autunmatis, double Colchicum, 
Cyclamen, Stock-gilliflowers, Marvel of Peru, dou- 
ble.'Virgins-biwer, Primroſes, and 1carlet, Ox- 
fps, noHA 3107 | 

Difs 0 


» ors 4 - £ 6 
:, . o 
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J* continged Rgins,(which uſually happen 
4 in this Monch) prevent not, *'we may now 
feel apart of the ſharp Cold the Winter brings; 


 andgiyes.us caution as well in the Garden as in 


the:Fields to provide againſt it. Although the 
produGions of a Garden are many more then 
thoſe 


VYonthly Directions. 
ole of the Field ; yet are few Seeds ſown in 
this or the-next Month, although the Weather 
he open, Þy reaſon of che. hazard they are ex- 
poſed to, in caſe of a ſudden and ſevere Froſt : 
yet thole that covet to. have them early-in'the 
o- Market, or to pleaſe their Palates, will now 
z- [ow Peale, and (er Beans; and adventuie-the 

ſharpneſs of- the Winter againſt their profit! or: 
y. pleaſure. £4 3% Soh 

Now may you prepare Beds for the plant- 
ing of Artichoaks and Afparagw in the Spring ; 
and may allo prder the Frag Bedias was 
dire&ed in Ofober. eh 

Cover well your Artichoaks with long Dung, 
to defendithem againſt Froſts: the want where- 
of loſt almoſt all the Articboaks in England, in 
the hard Winter, 1683c -- [ wi 
Houſe and-cover with Sand Carrots, Turnip, 
and Parſnips; and houſe Cabbages, 

Dig up Liquorice. o ©} 1b bus gti 

Plant Tulips, and Anemones. Cover | your 
tender Plants. dv Eto 

In open Weather your may' remove:: 
Trees that looſe their Leaves'before thisrime ; 
Roſes may allo yet be:.rembyed, - and likewiſe 
may Lilac,; ordinary Faſmie, &c. '' -! ©! 
; Peonyes, and ſome fibrous Roots, may now 
be planted, 1 Gor 12415:9Vi 

SOW Afparag is Seeds, 


Ornamental 
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Ornamental Trees and Flowers ly. 
now in Seaſox. ries 


Aubatus or the Strawberry-Tree, Myrtle, ſtrip 
Phyllirea, Amomum Plinii, gilded Holly, Mhrtles 
Spanifh and Indian Faſmine , Violets, Primrofes 
and-Skarlet Oflips , Menthly-Roſe and the} ; 


»> DECEMBER, 


x 'Lthongh this is the darkeſt Month of 
As year, Phabus being in his moſt Sow 
ther Declination, yet it is ſeldony the coldeſt. 
However lictle canibe done in the Garden, be- 
ſides cutting and pruning of. Wall.crees, dig- 
ging and drefling of ground againſt the'Spring, 
and fuch like prep Works abroad; the 
Evenings are long, which gives the Induſtrious 
ity to indulge themlelves by the fire- 
fde; over a Glaſs of Hearts-eafſe ; and the Stu- 
dious: leave to read'what-others have Wrote, 
that he may make what he finds there, and 
thmks fit, to be his own, when fairer and 
milder Weather too often invites him to par- 
take of thoſe Pleaſures the -Garzes yields, to 
the negle& of his Study. 

If the Weather be open and mild you may 
remove, or plant, moſt fort of hardy Trees 
that ſhed their\Leaves in Winter. al 
t 


+ 0 a md og 


hg 


DVonthly Directions. 

Set Beans, and ſow Peaſe, to have them ear- 
ly. You may now ſet Bay-berries, Laurel ber- 
ries, VC. 


% 4m yet plant Anemone ants Rayunevio, 


Sow Aſparagus. 


In Weather .may you. c Snails 
in every Corner of your Garden , » and ind 
the fiens of Wall-crees. | wo 31D 


Ornawental 7 Tre rees and Hove, hy 


" wow in Seaſon. 


A 


a, 


Lawrel, Bays, Myriles,' Loxrus tinus, 
plain coloure "andtrigd Roſemary ſorts, 
Primoſerof favrad Colours, ark Te black 


Hellebor, Snow-drops, ſtrip'd 

other Winter-greens, woe 

ſeem acceptable to the Curiqus at this ? 
when the Earth is lock'd up, that it cannot ex- 
ns its more deſired Rarities, which in the 


ucceeding year wiltevery day begin to a 
as the Sun advanceth, and by its Ay ys 
ſets at liberty each Flower in its ſeaſon. - | 
a -5 # 
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CATALOGUE 


Of. ſach Hotiſcd-Oreetis ; Winter- 
Greens, an og. Flow- 


So" that are to be Sold d by 


Mr. George Rickets, Gardener, at. 


. the Hand in Hogſden without Bi- 


'. Popſeate, London, the great Col- 


| Tector and Improyer of the Beau- 
ties of a Garden. 


rooms that are louſed in the Winter 


Þ Ranges and Tec. . Colutca Odarata. 
mm0ns. " Tree Houſleek. © 
Myrtlesof va- gap lunatms. 


rious ſorts. acobea Marma,or Sea- 
The white and red O- Rag wort. 
4 leander. Gilded or ſtrip'd Phy 
The yellow Indian trea. 
Taſmine. Lentiſcus. 


The Spaniſh Faſmine. Indian Fi 
The Indian Fucea- _ Marum 


FI 


Catalogue of Holſed-Gteeks) 


Marum Syriacum. 
Amomum Plimii. 


Flower-bearing-Trees. 


Caſtanes Equina,or the 
Horſe. Cheſtnut. 

Oleaſter. 

Pardns ( or Pardalian- 
ches ) Theophraſt i. 

Laburnum Major. 

Laburnum Minor. 

Sena-Tree. 

Sumach. 

Caſſia. 


Lilac, blew, white, and- 


purple. 
Pomegranate - ers , 
double and 7 nel 
Faſmines, White, and 
Virginian. 
Periploca. 
Double Virgins-bower. 
Vir _ 
Tree Paſſion- 
Paliuras,orChrifs IEG 
Hung arian Clematis. 
Orobus Venetus. 
Gelder-Roſe. | 
Double bloſſom'd Cherry. 
Mezerions,Red Purple, 
White. 
Dwarf- Almond. 


Hypericum a at 1s 


Sprrea frutex. + \. 

Cytiſus Secundus Cluſi. 

Althea frutex:, "Red; 
White. 


Syringa, White , Purple. | 


Perſian Faſmine. 


' Woodbine, or Honiſuckle, | 


White, I alian, Red; 
Scarler. 


Scorpion Sena, 


Amigdala flore Africane. | 


Winter-Greens. 


Alaternas. 
Pyracantha. 

Ilex. 

Laurus tinus Major. 
Laurus tmus  Mimor. 
Spaniſh Broom. 
Upright Savin. 
Lamurels. 

Phyllirea auguſt ifolia. 
Bay-tree. 4 
Cypreſ 

Norway Err. 

Scotch Firr. 

Sihver, or flat Firr. 
Mountain Pine. 
Pmaſter. | 
Cedar of Libanws. 
Winter Taſmine, 


Othec 
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Lime-Tree. 
Flowers.aad choice 
Plants. 
Cardinals Flawer , SCAT- 

det, Blew. 
—_ Bellflower. 
Scar (Gnaphaiion. 
Double Scarlet Lychins. 
White Rocket. 
Purple Rocket. 

Auricula's double of fe- 
veraliorts. 
Auricalas Aripd, great 

vVarietics. | 


Auricula's plain:Colawrs. 


Hepatica'sDouble,Blew, 


and Reach-oolonr. 
Fraxinella, White, Rad. 
Peenyes, Double, White, 
Bluſh, and 
Aſphodil, Yellow, Red. 
Ger anizmo nate Olens. 


Martagons of ieveral. 


Lillies of ſeveral kinds. 

Iris bulbous '} Great va- 

Iris tuberous F ' rieties, 

Hyacmthus tuberous. 
acinths many 

Tulips great varieties. 

Double and ſingle Ame 
ones inany forts, 


Ranunculs's great varie- 
niCcs, 
 Carnatiens and Galliflow- 
ers very many 
Double Colchicums. 
Fritillaries. 
Ornut hog ator. s. 
Leucoiums, _. 
Narciſſus, great varieties 
Glabe-Floawer. 


Crocus's many Varigyes. 

Primroles many colours 
and -{orts. 

Oxſlips ſeveral calours 
and 

P. 


alyautbvs. 
 Gentianells. 


Tunquils. 
Campanula's or Reliflow: 
«5 With many athers. 


The ſame Mr. Riohrts can furniſh you wich all rhe beſt 


ſorts of Apples, Prurs, . Cherries, Piumbs, Apricoc 
Neftorines, Vints, Carrants, Geoſeberries, and all o 


5, Peaches, 
Frunrs, 


Standards,or for theWall : Ofall which he hath great *F 


CATALOGUE. 


Me 


.. | SEEDS, PLanTs, GCC, 


v. | Sold by Edward Fuller, at the Three 
Crowns and Naked Boy at Strand- 
Bridge near the Mz »-Pole , Theo- 
philns Stacy, at -« Roſe and 
« | Crown without Biſbopſgate , and 
Charles Blackwell, at the King's- 
Head near F etter-Lane-end in 


5 Holborn, London. 
Todays Onion- Swelling Parſnap. 
White. S a Ngeare Skirret. 


; French Leek. 
Long Turnep. 

SCOTZONeLA. - 
pr ag pe Leek. :: $ aflify. 


Seeds of Roots. Orange Garrot; 
Red - Spaniſh O- Round Turnep. 


D : 
Yellow T 


Po- 
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Potatoes. 
Shallots. | 
Garlick. Rocum Bolis. 


Sabad Seeds. 


London Radiſh. 
Sandwich _— q, 
Black Spaniſh Radiſh. 
Win nh Radiſh. 
age Letruce. 
'Lomibard Lettuce. 
Arabian Lectuce. . . 
Savoy Lettuce. 
Sileſia Lettuce. 
Roſe Lettuce. 
Red Lettuce. - 
_—_ 
ound, E. 
Prick]l Sinage. 
Dawbes ring Orach. 
White Beet. Red Beet. 
Roman Beet. 
Curl'd Endive. 
Iahan Seleree. 
Italian Fennel. 
Sampier. 
Rocket. 
Spaniſh Rocket. 
Rampi1on. 
Harts-horn. 
French Sorrel. 


Candy Sorrel. 
_ Cardoon. 
Indian Creſles. 
Garden Creiles. 


Broad-leav'd Creſles 


Curl'd Creſles. 
Chervile. 

Sweet Chervile. 
Purſlane. 
Golden Purſlane. 


_ Parſley. 


Curld Parſley. 
Alifander.. 


_ Corn-Sallad. 


Dutch Aſparagus. 


þ Colly-Flower . 


Engliſh Cabbage. 
Dutch Cabbage. 
Ruſſia C 

Red Cabbage. 
Cog ng 
CurPd Colewort- 
Sheerworr. 
French Choux. 
Dutch Savoy. 
Coli-Rapi. 
Engliſh Melon. + 
French Melon. 
Spaniſh Melon. 
Long Cucumber. 
Shore Cucumber. 


\ 


Prickly Cucumber. 


| &onpion. 


Gourd 


Go 


Bl 


BM OOF ITSZLO 


2a. +4 4 A Fi; OA Yal.cy) 
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les 


Gourd: , 
Mekin.. 


V 'Pot-Herb Seeds 


Bloudwoft 
Sorrel. 


old; 
Pork 
Landebeef. 
Summer-Savory« 
Columbin 


OLU Ge 
Tanſfie. 


Nepp. 
French Mallows: 


Orach. 
Swees-Herb Seeds, 


Thyme 


Wie ter-Savory. 
Sweet-Marjorum. 
Sweet-Baſil. | 
Sweet-Maudlins 
Roſemary. 


TETANcy 


mz 


» 


* 


Phyſical Seed, 


Cardus Benedictus 
; Graſs. 


Bur-dock. 
Elecampane. 
Balſam. 


| White Poppy: 


Cardamums 
Gourd. 
Broom. 
Piony:; | 
Daiucus; 
T 


Cir 


Citrul. 
Worm-Seed. 
Wormwood. 
Rue. 

Oculis Chriſti. 
Line or Flax. 


Marſhmallow: 
Flower-Seeds. 


Double July-Flower. 
Stock July-Flower. 
Queens July-Flower. 
Wall-Flower. - 
White Wall-Flower. 
Matted Pink. . 
Mountain Pink. 
Donble Columbine: 
Virginian Columbine. 
Double Larks-heel. 
Upright Larksheel. 
Roſe —_— 
African Marygold. 
French Marygold. 
Snap-Dragon. : 
Candy Tut: 

Sweet Scabious. 
Spaniſh Scabious. 
London Pride. 
Capſicum Indicum:; 
Venus Looking-Glaſs. 
White Venus Looking- 

Glaks 
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' Venus Navel-wort. 
French Hony-ſuckle. 
White French Hony- 

ſuckle. 4 
Scarlet Lychnis.. 
Roſe Campion. 
Noli me Tangere.". 


. Marvel of Peru.” - - 


Naſturtium Indic, 
Sweet Sultan, © 
- Red Valerian. © 
domes Son. 4 
reek Vale 
Branch'd Sun-FloWwer 
Canterbury Belk 
Flos Adons. 
Fox Tail. 
Iron-colour Fox-y 
Nigella Romana. 
Urtica Romana, ' 
Primroſe Tree. 
Belvidere. 
Amaranthys Purpure- 
= Free Biih 
Amaranthus Cocci- 
neus. 94 
Amaranthus Tricolor, 
Princes Feather. - 
Green Amaranthus. 
Love Apple. 
Thorn Apple. -- 
Double Poppey flripd: 
Double. Holyhock. - - 
 Lobels 


y- 


| I Cat0File df Dexds, 5s, Planes, te 5p 
" [Lobef's Catchy. 


Goats Rue. 

Spaniſh Mallow-Tree., 
Monks Hood; 
Convulvulns Major, 
Convuuluulus Minor. 
Bottles of all Colours. 
Globe Thiſtle. 


© | Great blew Lupines. 


..|Small blew Lupines. 


Yellow Lupines. 

White Lupines. 

Scarlet Beans. 

Everlaſting Peale. 

Snails and Caterpil- 
lars, 


oy and Hedghogs. 
} | 

1%. 

Auricula. 


- | Polianthos. 


Primroſe. 
Senſible Plant. 
Humble Planc. 


Seeds of Ewer-green and 
7+ lows won 


etrelk; - 
Blah Pirr. 
Norway Firr, 


Scorch Firr, 
Great Pine, 


Ph NN Vera. 
aternas. 


racantha; 
Ate 
Horn-Beam. 
Laurus Tinus. 
Amomum Plinii: 
Mezerian Berries 
Cedar Berries. 
Holly Berries. 
Laurel Berries. 
Bay Berries. 
Juniper Berries. 
Yew Berries. 


Cork-Tree Acorns: 
Lime-Tree 

Sena Seed. 

Althza frutex Seed. 


Spaniſh Brooni Seed 
Cheſnuts, 

Acatia» 

Almonds; 


Sorts of Fog Bean; 


Barns Hot Peaſe. 
_ Short 
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Short Hot-fpur Peaſe. -' 

Long Hot-ſpur Peale. 

Sandwich Peale. 

Grey RouncivalPeaſe. 

White Rounciyal 
Peaſe. 

Blew Rouncival Peale. 

Green Rouncival 
Peaſe. | 

Maple Rouncival 
Peaſe. 

Large white Sugar 
Peaſe. 

Small white Sugar 
Peaſe. 

Grey Sugar Peale. 

White Roſe Peaſe. * 

Grey Role Peale. 

Egg-Peale. 

Wing Peaſe. 

Sickle Peale. 

Windſor Beans. 

Sandwich Beans. 

White Kidney Beans. 


Speckled Kidney 
Beans. 

Canterbury Kidney 
Beans. , 

Lentils. 

Seeds to improve Land. 

Cloyer-Glaſs. 


Hop-Glover Cleans'd: 
Hop-Glover in the 
Husk. 
Fain Foine. 
La Lucern.. 
Spury. | 
French Pura, | | 
Dantzick Flax. - 
Hemp-ſeed. .- 1 - 
Rape-ſeed: -;'' 
Muſtard-ſeed. T 
Canary-ieet--: I £719; 


Hower Rodts. 


Ranuncula's, all ſorts. 
Double Anemones, all 
ſorts. 


French Anemones. 
Tulips, all forts. 


, Double July-flower, 


all ſorts. * - 
Auriculus,: double 
{trip'd and plain. 
Poliantho's, all ſorts. 
Primroſes,. all ſorts. 
Iris, Perſian Chalcedoni- 
an Dwarf, &Cc. 


Crown Imperial, Yel- 


low, double and 

ſingle. - 
Fraxinella's purple and 

white Hepatica, 
| double 


G 


s'd. 
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double blue, & peach- 
colour, white, blue; 
and peach-colour ſins 
gle. Ts 
Crocus's, all forts. 
Narciſſus, all ſorts. 
jy ao EO Tuberio- 


' US 7ETOING «1 
Junquils; | double. and 


1} 


ſingle Pyony's, Black, 
Red,purple'8 ſtrip'd: 
FritiVaria, all ſorts. 

Hellebore., white , 
.- black;; and - Chriſt 


Cholchicum 5 Chio' 3 
purple ſtrip'd, &c. 
Gladiolus, all ſorts. 
Cyclamen: Vernum, 
and Autumnale. 
Lilies, all ſorts. 


Sorts of Clvice Trees 
af Plants. 


Oranges Srip'd and 
Hermophradite. 

Lemons.. IU 

Porgranats. 


: Mi 'CÞ . Broad-Leav'd, > 
Box-Leav'd, Orange- Arbutu 


: "al;  Birds-Ne 
Leav's, * Birdi-1 T3 | Olive: 


Up-right and Double 


flower d. - 
Two-ſorts of up-right 
Mirtles. * 


; ) * 
Theup-right Mirtle of 
Portugal. 
The Broad-leav'd Mir- 
_ tle of Portugal. 
The Broad-leay'd Mir- 
tle of Spain. 
A Broad-leav'd Mir: 
' tle, the Leaves tipt 
with white like Sil- 
| ver. 
Rhus Tirtifolia & Vir- 
-ginianum, the Mir- 
tle Leay'd and Vir- 
.- -ginian Sumach.'..;,-\ 
Oleander , Red 
*,- White. © 
Phyllirea ſerrato folip, 
Auyguſto-folio, & 
foliis leviter ſerratis 
Alaternus, ſtrip'd with 
"yellow and white, 


Cytiſus, Lunatus, & 


Secundus C]uſji, 
Amompm Plynii. : 
Hollys , ſtrip'd with 

_ Fellow, with white 
and yellow Berries, 
4 
Palinrus, 
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Olive-Tree. _ Cherry-Bay. 
Cedrus Libani. The ſtrip'dLaurel. 
Aloes Americana, five Juniperus- Huſpanicus, 

Sempervivum, Aloes * ——_— © Jaryper or oe of Spas 
of America. . 
Agnus Caſtus, mo nes; 
Arbor Jud. Laurus Alexandri 
Platanus Orientalus,8 Hippogloſlum mas, 
Occidentalis. . ' the Horſe-tongue: 
Ts acantha. Bay. 
e-Cheſnut. Lend Alexandrina, 6 
Jellies aniſh yell Genuvina,'the:trug 
low, Perfian white, Bay of Alexaridrins. 
Fe. Jacobea Marina'inca- 
Ciſtus, all ſorts. na, Sea Rag wort. 
Geranium noQuOlens. —— <e Bead 
So nk. 

1 e variega- Pines 
5 be wy The core of 
Woodbine variegated.  Virgini#,PiſtatiaVir: 
Althaa nr purple, ginienſis Trifolia , 
m may Ot, A. the three oe ears Yr 

erebenthus. nia rF-INut 
Lentiſchus. -2u.t, Yen Virginia- 
Layrus Tinus Latifalia. num, the Virginian 
{ques Tinus Avguſtt Jalrines 

a 
Layuroceraſus , th With my hy Sorts 

* At which pw 0H gy be libew 

Haes, Reels, 4 gg be 


Pots, Baſ-Nars, Mclon-G - &c. VE, Sen, 7 
Gardiners: As alſo, warmagþ = s of Þry I 
Yer-greens 3 and Ar \ 


on fh Cabbage, and 


Ft 4 dA 


An Alphabetical TABLE. 


cus, 
S,O7 A. | 

7 Conites,vide Wolkbane Page 
na, f . African Marigold 128 
as, Alaternus | 62 
US: "Gilded * oy 
by Time tq remoys 76 
ug : rar Þwarf — 
8, 71 Fruticoſa, vide Shrub Mallow 
a | Amaranthus Purpurens 128 

> Common gs 3k 

d. | Amonmum Plinis Jes "14Zz 
Anemones, T06 
i Dy 08 T Late ,*r0g' 
f thy of Plants & 1,334 
x errhivum; vide —— 


py of Love 1 31. .., 44% Celefts 20 
Arboul?”. -" oy but 5 


Time to remove ** TT 
Arbor Fude, wide Judas Tres "I 
Arbor Vite Pons —_ 

2H Time to remove = 177 
Artichoaks "IF3 
"heir ordering © © T5. 
chin of ouſlaw 228 

chokes of Feruſalem 163 
A Aſſes Dung ' 208 Aſparagns 159 


\ Their ordering © | _—_; 
- T 4 __ Aſpho- 


The TABLE. 


Aſphodils roz _ Aviary 57 fue 
Auricula's p SH 1CALES +1 122 SILK 


Blew Borage laved Rs 143 


D Lain » Vide Panera 
[Balm 

ſam Apple 7 

"SAS La Houſe, vid Pledſire h 


Bay-Tree 


Fe 


When and how to plant and ry: _ 
Roſe-Bay I35 | BY i 11 I9% 
Batchelors button + - - ...-- _ 
Beans BT” x Ce 
Bean Trefoyl +} 

ears, vide Auricula's ' - KS 
ears Sanicle © TG / 
eeflowers 103 Beets . | wy 

To keep long 
Bal flowers I34....,.- Bind” wt 
Blewhottles £58 .7J3T 
0: to mix with earth © eb , 203 

wort 189 pag. Vi ja .F72 
Bones to mix with earth. -- - © 204 
Double Virgins-bower. Su oe 
Boxtree © "aT 

When and how to Plant OATS IIS: - 
Gilded Box | 68 


Pra, and their manner of Fri rg 
wer of Briſtol '*- IT 
goklime 


yo 
LO 


The TABLE. 


7 | BugloG * 187 
2 raet = 
{3 age | I97 
| OUTag I GC 
Abbage | 17 
I '* To keep long _ . 175 
r || Calceolus Marie, vide Ladies{lipper 
*, | Camomil | Igr 
by Double | I3T 
6 | Campians ib. 
F Candy Tufts ile 
r | Caraways 189 
> | Cafrots +." $Q 
7 | _ To keep long ©. 2_ 
Caſtanea Equina ma 
.-» Time to remove n 1a gÞ 
Caterpillars todeſtroy 2351+ 1} Jer err 
Caterpillars toprevent+ 1, 238 
Cauly-flowers | ",-1"1" 
Caulworts | | 
Cedar YR aki b# 
. Timeto remove ' 
Celaſtrus E-- 2 
» Timeto remove | \ 16 
Chalky Land Kao: ng OB 
SY improvement . = FB 
Champignons 293 
Cherry double flower'd 9x 
Chriſt's Thorn | 112.0 Fa 
© Time to remove 77. + Chibboþ.36 
Chards of Artichokes "IF 
| Of Beets 164, 
Shervil 287 Cifus Mas 136 


aſy Land , T36 


7 Its improvement Ir, 


Gaaftmary | 
Cali 7s vide Meadow Saffron IN 


: m rhflags | "T0602 
iuſa Matthioli, vide Bears Sanicks © - 1923 
\\ i 48 Mtn”) 

Gyes Crefics * Cranes Bil "45x 
Ingign Creſles 488 


imbines. - p | 
Gp Com Webs | Convalyulus 128 


Crocus ; yo92 ©1 I92 
mbers ” 


Ing of Plants often 02 @7%! $09 183 
me, vide Sowbread 03 CIEH im: 
$ Tree 


: 3 


id Time to remove =" Wn 


iſs, vide Bean trefoyl 
ſms Lunatus 029617 


ad ed on i ed ne gets 2 mn 


ECDL TW YT CLYIETY & Wo WF <7 


Ka  Þ2©»OS D202 i©i=rEuO4 HOT iO: /C..oODctapoDc 


ab nas 


TT LE 


en DE 
x Bee embroidered 
der Buds S121295 
Endive -_ 32 HDL. 
Endive to — - 
ots 
Eſculents | 
Eugh Tree 9915 
Time-to remove 
Bxotick Plants 


Experiments 


F. 

"Eathers to mix with earth 

* Featherfew double 
Fennel 


Fennel Flower 


Pences 


Indian Fig 
Fiſh to mix with Earth 
Firr-Tree 

*- Timeto remove 
Corn Flags 
Fleſh to mix with Earth | 
Flowers their uſes VOL 
Flower de Luce q 
Flower of the Sun 
Flower Trees 
Flower Pots 

Flowers of variety of Colours 


' Watring chem 


The TABLE. 


.- Toencreaſe 
Time to remove. 


Gladiolus, vide Cornflag 


G. 
—_Ardens of Pleaſure 


Glaſtenbury-Thorn 


Time to remove 


Gnat Flowers 
Goats Dung 


Grape Flowers 


! Their influence on the wind & 2112 
_—_ Their original -+14 02 24.bhid, 
201 Their uſe and excelency 3345 
” 7 nv {4 
” 1) CCC CACE 14 
= "For + : 0. 2101 L 9 
- Form Gi Zorro I4 
Contrivance enuiniio 7 
Garlick 167 
Gelder Roſe '14. 82 
Gantianella [2521 126 
Geranium [or: 142 
Gilliflowers 7 15: 112 
,: Late —_ 
<»; Tograff {7 cx JID 
FoLa To defend | 1.*177 Lun 03 #bi . 
Stock-Gilliflowers 221 T'-118 
een's-Gilliflowers $7118 Wt £ | 
uded Plants - 3513 e:.66 


«11 03 ht 69 
1: C19, 7 

J : 01 TIW01 1 
10 194 4 
(/7-TOJ 

2": 20F 


thee ID 4 
Graly 


Bs. Eien... 4. Af. S>-. &. A ©# - >>. * * © _ 


Graſs-Plots 
Graſs-Walks 
Grotto's 
Groves their excellency 


Airto mix with Earth 
Haſtings | 
Hellebor 
Hepatica 
Hm ook 
uckle 

Holly hedge 
Holly Tree 

Gilded 

Time to remove 
Hollihocks 
Hollow Root 


Hoofs tomix with earth  . 


Hop buds 
Horns to mix with earth 
Horſe-Cheſnut p 
Time to remove 
Horſe-dung 
Hotſpurs 
Hot beds 
Humble Plant 
Hyacinths 
Tuberous 
— frutex . 
ylop 


The T4 BLE. 


Hooks Lampaſi 670 


The TAB L'E 


| | ; TL. 
Aſſemines. 
© Their ſeveral forts 
. Late 

Jaſſemines —_ 

Tex. 


Time to remove 
Dnmptovement of Land 


K*t. vide Wall- tones 
ey Beans 


- es one 
&s Somochs double 
I; de Beuf 
450 

ellow 
Tos 
Aawrel 

Gilded 

. Time to remoyg 
wy T ins 


Laure Indica 
Leattier tomix with Earth 


Fri: vide .. Take 


pt rand rand fans frond frond hank hands kk... Yd Tad Ya! Wm 


Ms of Fe er dS 


ld ed Wd! ed Pa wad wo. Wed ed id 


The TABLE. 


Leeks 
Lemons 


Lettuce | 

Lettuce to blanch 

Ltgcoiem, vide Bulbous-Violet, 
flower 

Lilac 


$ 
Gilded 

Lilly of the Valley 

Lime 

Linn-Tree, vide Tilia 

Liverwoort, vide Hepatich 

Loamy Land 

Lupines 


Alt duſt | 
Shrub Mallow 

Marjoram 

Marigolds 

; Marly Lands 

| ; Theirimprovement 

- | Martagons 

Marſh-Marigolds. 

Marvail of Peru 

Marum Syriacum, or African Maſtick: 


Maſtick "Thyme; : wide Th 
Sweet Maudlin "191 Wo 


= F os 


Bn. 


"EY W WL,A.Sg,n. 0 OS. 


Mezerion 
Milk to ircigate Plants withal =: _ © -- 
Mints 189 Moly - 1 


Moles to deſtroy 


The TABLE 


Motiks-hood. t3r' 
Moſs to deſtroy 228, 
Moſs a ”_= annoyance of Treesand Ground ib, 
36 

Moth Mullein | all IZT 
Mud of Ponds 209 
Maugwort Gilded 69 
Murc 210. 
Muſhrooms | I93 

-Howto obtain them & 5b, 
Muſtard Seed | 189 
Musk Scabious v5 4: 1" 
Muſcaries, vide Grapeflowers 
Myrtles I33 
Ny areits , vide Daffodil 

Naſturtium Indicum, vide Crolles 


Navews 158 


Neats dung 207 
| | 189 
Nettle-tops I92 
Nigella, vide Fennel Flower | 
Night Shade gilded 69 
Noh: me tangere 130 
Nonſuch, wide _— Briſtol 
Belicks 55 
Oleander, vide Roſe-bay -  - 
Onions 166 
To make large 22F 
Orange Tree 148 
FOae, order it : 149 
Ornithogalon, videStar-flower 
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Orrach 


P. 
Ales 

- Pallifades 
Parſley 
Parſnips 
Paliurus 

Time to remoye 
Rwy Parſnip 
Patience 


Peach-Tree double fowgred 


Peaſe 

Peaſe-tops 
Peaſe everlaſting 
Pellitory double 


 Pehny-royal 


Pebny 
Perteption in Plants 
Petiploca 
Periwinkle gilded 
Phalangium, wide Spiderwort 
Pluloſophical Earth " 
Phylirca 

Gilded 

Tinie to remove 
Pidgeons dung 
Pines to remoye 
Pifthks 


Pilewort 
Pipe-Tree, vide Lilac 


Pipes of Elm 


The T.4 BL E. 


Of making and taking of Of hy Fun Su&cours 


L.- | 


The TABLE. 


OSLad.- nn. 38 
» OfEarh | 39 
ts to come late 222 
To defend =” 223 
To continue long 224 

- To meliorate G Thid, 


, | To propagate by cutting * -—_— 
Ws To propagate by circum PR 3s  #bjc. 


Pang to defend from Ants... " 227 
Platan prove 2 RE 
*" Time to heats S011-:3377 


2alure-houſes el oh, 45 Tclogde 
egranate Joubls ord _v87 
x on r3lngt 183 


, nilteing [9 163 

pies "i! 720 \ -01iJSP 
+ nh ny '/L 4-1 it AFP 
"ramr (124 
ances Feather, vide Common hi 1 

| | g30ſg IF 
racantha "70 olinivts9 
For a Hedge........1.:..- oor, SG 
Time toremove _ i I: oidle otoj” 77 


y Q. gonilyc, 


(- ) Uick Fences Doble? "25 
| SYOMNG y F\ v'? 211 } 


R. "7 
, k (10323 I OII9Th 1 


of Colours &. 1191 02 4888 


es 2p 
grſe Radiſhes J10v;2 
arte } _ \'P > y fy 
2]. I to ) 4 CL 9 
+ 110 
; I36 
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The T ABLE. 


Removing of Plants often 
Repoſitory for tender Plants 
Rivers their pleaſure 
Rockets 
Roots Eſculent 
Roſemary 
Gilded 
. Time to remove 
Roſes and their variety 
" Theirordering 
Early Roſes 
Late 
Roſe-bay 


*'- ugg flowers or Meadow: -ſaffron . 


e of Feruſalem 
fg herbs 


To raiſe a Sallad in few hours 
Kat Salts 

lepetre 
Sandy Land 

Its improvement. 

Savory 
Sattin Flower 
Saw-duft 
Satyrions 
Scabious 
Scallions 
Sceleri 
Scorſonera 
Seaſons of Sowing 
Seats in a Garden a 

2 


The TABLE. 


Seeds, good, to know - 226 } Xt 
Sena-Tree, its ſeveral kinds 89 
Senſible Plant I3o | wu 
Sheeps-dung 205 | Su 
OIVes | 169 | Su 
vcarlet Beans 130,17x |} Sv 
Skins to mix with earth 203 |} S: 
Skirret I62 | »' 
Smalledge 188 |} 5 
Snap-dragon | I27 | S 
Snails to deſtroy 225 | 5 
Snow-drop, w:de Bulbous Violet 

Soot to mix with earth 203 8 © 
Sorrel 187 

What Weather to ſow in 238 ] - 
Sowbread 103 y 
Spiderwort roz | 
Spinage | 186 | 
opirea frutex 89 

7, 38 
Squaſhes : ibs 
ptar-flower of Arabia _ ibid. 

Of </Erhiopia ibid. 
Star-flowers 98 
Statues 54 
ptock-gilliflowers 118 

To make double Ilg 
Free-ſtone-Crop 64 

Time toremove 77 
Stone-Walls, and their building 20 . 
Stoves of ſeveral ſorts To 141 
Straw to mix with earth 219 
Strawberries m 189 
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The T ABLE. 
Srawberry-Tree 
Timeto remove 
Succory 
Succors cutting off 
Saccors to blanch 
Sugar Peaſe 
Sultar's Flower, vide Musk Scabious 
Sweetbriar 
Swines dung 
Sympathy of Plants 
Syringa, vide Lilac 


Anſie 

Tarragon 
Tender Plants to ſet them dry 
Terrace-Walks 
Globe-TFhiſtles 4 
Thorny Apple 

hyme *' 

Maſtick Thyme 
Tillage encouraged 
| Its Objeftions anſwered 


Tilia 

Time to remove 
Toad-flax 131 
Trees for Ornament 

For Shade 
Trees bearing Flowers 
Tuberousrooted Flowers 
Turnips 

To keep lon 
Tulips Þ 10ng 

How to order 93 


FT. 


Tobacco 


Tulips early 9+ 
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The T ABLE. 


” a 

Ulbous- Violet 99] c 

Violets 189] 4 
Virginian Silk | 137 

Urine to mix with _ 203] 

: Alks round IF : 
| Square 17 
Of Gravel 28 

Of Stone 27 |. 

Of Graſs | 3a] \ 

Terrace-Walks 79 

Walt-flowers 118] 

Waters v4 
Water-works | 46 
Fiat Waters 211 
Watring of Gardens g ibid. 
By Filtration | 216 
Wartring-pots 217 
Fo preſerve them | 218 
White thorn hedge 25 
Sweet Williams - I17 
Winter-Greens ' F9 
Rotten Wood to mix with Earth 210 

Woodhi ds, vide Honey-ſuckles 

Wolts- IJx 
Wodllen —FA to mix with Earth 204 
22m ons deſtroy | 210, 225,261 


THE END. 


Son ble fol by Tho. Dfing. 
FH The eNHſtery of Huss Nor 


Jo DISCO,VERED..- 
Treating off the feveral new ant rhbft- Adin 
- oits Ways of Tilinp Plaviting. Sorin pb 4 
J]- gs rae df ſorts Garda Orckangs _ | 


: | - - dows Paſtures, Corr-LandsMWobds, and\Coppices. © As 

, ally of Fruits, Corn, Grein, Pulle, New-Hays, Caute, 

7 | + Fowl, Beats, Bees, Silk-Worng Filh, Se... .._.. 

bp With art Adeegnt'of hi everal ſiruments 
qo "_w Engines ufed-itchis Profeſlion.,.. 


7 wal V5 2k Y ache Bums 
x Keble Wat/11*/ 

1 OR, THE 

5s | Husbandman' s Mehtly IRECTIONS. 
7 

e 

| 

7 

| 


INENOVUNgION 377920] 
The-PROGNOST kGKS-8f - Dearth'," 
0: \Plenyicknels Hear, Cold, Froſt, Stow, Winds, 
Rain, Hail, Thunder, Sc. 


AND. 


Ditionarium Ruſticum: : 


Tele O "£44 g 


A -a Inga of Ra Pick, Tina, 


th whole Ne IO being of great uſe and Advantage toall 
r.dehghrin that walk Noble Practiſe. _ 


The Four Edition carefully Correfed and "At od- 


ed,, 2 hole Settion added, andrmany (grge 
and W5% dditions throng hout rhe whole Wark 


By F. Woolridge, Gent, in Fol. 


po = ; inetum Res CUM: 2 : 
F OR, A” 


Treatiſe of CIDE R. 


-  Andother Wi nes. ind Drinks extratted from Fruits 
growing in thas dom. With the: Aderhod of Pro 
pagating all ſorts of Vinons Friit-Treex:. | tthd- a De- 
ſcription of the new-mouented Ingenzo or #11, for the 
more expeditious making of Cider.-- Aud alſo rherig bt 
way of making =_ lin and: Bixcb-' Vine. ** 
which: #- added, courſe teaching the beft w 
o inp 0ving Ars Wit . . Copper Plates. Bl. 
oolrid ge, Gent. 
The Second Impreſſivn nach Enlarged.” .OHavo, 


TH. B1/ p "ot 


'Devour Communicant, 


xemplified in his Bebavioua before, at; dud after the 
as of the Lord's Supper, prathically. juittd to 
' all the parts of that Solemn Ordinaxte. 

The Shak BlkjgpSnie@Carrocted, Tivelvey. oF 


The Whole Duty of a Chriſtian : 


Containing all things neceſſary, both. as to- what he « 
ro know and do for the obtaining @ bappy Eternity : 
To which is added, more particular Direttions bowto 
prepare for a comfortable FDearh, Twelves. 


All four Sold by Thomas Dring , at the Harrow over - 
againit the Imer-Temple-Gate in Fleet-ſtrees; * 


